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PREFACE 

If there is any one thing more than another that I 
have tried to do in this book, it is to get close to 
the hearts of Tom and Alice — to the hearts of the boys 
and girls who are to use the book. The text itself is a 
letter addressed directly to these boys and girls, a letter 
without heading and signature, it is true, and broken up 
for convenience into sections and exercises, but none the 
less a letter. The subjects set for themes, and they are 
as wholesomely objective as I could make them, are such 
as boys and girls of spirit are likely to delight in. They 
are drawn from the realm of boyhood and girlhood, from 
the things that boys and girls have already seen or can 
see, from the things they already know something about 
at first-hand or can find out something about at first-hand, 
from what they have actually lived or can live. What 
somebody else has seen,' or knows something about, or has 
lived, is to be no concern of theirs, for they are to put 
themselves, and no other selves, into what they talk and 
write. The whole book, in short, drifts back to life and 
nature, and above all to the life and nature of that 
golden period of existence — of adolescence — when wak- 
ing thoughts turn instinctively to the woodlands of the 
Mohicans and the wonderland of Alice, to the land that 
lies east of the Sun and west of the Moon, to Sindbad, to 
Crusoe, and to Gulliver. Into this make-believe world, 
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into this playtime and garaetime of sunny youth, we must 
enter, even though it give a tug to the imagination of us 
prosaic elders, if ever we are to get good red blood into 
the talk and the writing of these boys and girls of ours — 
if ever we are to keep composition from being the second- 
hand affair it so often is. 

Another thing I have tried to do is to convince boys 
and girls that the doing of compositions is a work really 
worth their while. Too frequently, and sometimes not 
without cause, boys and girls are heard to ask, " Why 
should we do all this composition work? What is the 
use of it if we are not to be authors ? " To them much 
of the composition work they are required to do seems to 
have no reality or immediacy about it, — to them there 
seems to be no place for it, beyond the walls of the Eng- 
lish class room, in either the work of the school or the 
work of the world. To them there seems to be too much 
shooting at targets, and not enough shooting at real live 
game. Now, in the work of the world, we do things, not 
merely because we are required to do them, but because 
by the doing of them we hope to achieve something 
worthful. This worthwhileness must be given to com- 
position work also, if it is to be anything but an instru- 
ment of torture for teacher and pupil alike. In this 
book, therefore, only the fundamentals of composition are 
treated, only those things that are in themselves worth 
the doing ; and matters that are self-evidently worth 
while, like letter-writing (Chapter V) and the work of 
the school (Chapter VI), are by special devices made 
even more than ordinarily practical. Each composition, 
moreover, is to be spoken or written to some one, and is to 
have some definite effect to accomplish, for which alone it 
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is to be judged and criticised. ^ That is, always the stu- 
dent is led to consider " the other person,*' — the particu- 
lar person or set of persons, commonly at school his 
classmates, to whom he speaks or writes. Upon the ex- 
tent to which the student considers this " other person " 
will depend much of the effectiveness of what he speaks 
or writes, just as upon the extent to which he considers 
this " other person " will depend much of his success in 
life when he leaves school for good and all. Language is 
above all things else a means of communication ; it is for- 
ever taking into account "the other person"; it is pre- 
eminently a social instrument; and composition work, if it 
is to be at all effective, must keep close to this notion of 
communication — to this notion of thinking of " the other 
person." 

Because language is preeminently a means of communi- 
cation, and because in and out of school this means of 
communication is used hundreds of times orally to once 
in writing, oral composition is in this book made as promi- 
nent as it well can be in a work of this sort. Habits of 
talk are more than likely to work their way into habits of 
writing, and where slangy, slovenly, mumbled speech is 
used habitually at home and on the playground, the occa- 
sional written theme can scarcely be expected to be any- 
thing but poor unless the talk of the student is seriously 
taken in hand. This bettering of the talk of the student, 
and especially of the student who comes from a home in 
which incorrect forms of expression abound, is perhaps 
the most difficult and discouraging task that the schools 
have to face. The reason is twofold. Not much really 

^On this matter of criticism, see Elements of English Composition, 
pp. xYi-xviii. 
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good talk is heard even in our English class rooms; 
where the talk is correct, it is commonly too pedantic 
— too much wanting in life and virility. Then, too, 
the ability to talk well comes from practise and not 
from the conning of rules of grammar ; and the single 
daily hour the student spends in the English class room 
must be filled with strenuous practise indeed if it is to 
counteract the negligent or even the positively pernicious 
influences of the many hours he spends in otlier class 
rooms, where little or no attention is paid to talk, or on 
the playground or at home, where it may be his misfor- 
tune to hear incorrect forms of expression and to fix them 
in his talk by habitual imitation and use. Chapter II of 
this book, which treats exclusively of oral composition, 
probably does all that such a chapter can do to overcome 
these two faults — the lack of life and virility in the talk 
of the class room, and the brief period in which the 
teacher of English must displace the wrong form and fix 
the right form. To overcome this lack of life and virility, 
good colloquial talk, rather than formal literary talk, is 
taken as the norm of oral discourse ; and to make the best 
of the brief period at the disposal of the teacher of Eng- 
lish, the correct equivalents of the most common errors 
in speech are learned one at a time, and fixed in habit by 
a happy adaptation of Franklin's method for the pursuit 
of the virtues. The whole affair is thus made a matter of 
habit rather than a matter of rule. Nor does the work 
in oral composition end here. Pronunciation and enun- 
ciation are treated, answers to questions and other practi- 
cal oral requirements of the school are dwelt upon, and 
the topical recitation is given more than ordinary promi- 
nence, something of the prominence, for example, that it 
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holds to-day in the schools of Germany. Furthermore, 
many exercises elsewhere in the book are set for oral 
work, and all written exercises, with some exceptions, are 
directed to be prepared for by one or more oral exercises, 
by way either of class discussion or of finding and of 
organizing the material that is later on to be put into 
writing. 

Other features of the book are such as are emphasized 
in the preface to my Elements of Unglish Composition, to 
which I must refer the teacher for a more comprehensive 
discussion of composition and its teaching than I can here 
enter upon. Habits of writing, so strongly stressed in 
that book, are in this book also given altogether greater 
prominence than rules of writing ; creative work precedes 
and outranks critical work ; effort is made to bring out 
the student's individuality and to secure personality in 
his written work ; use is made of the student's social in- 
stincts ; the paragraph is made the basis of most of the 
written work, although longer themes also are provided 
for; " Helps to Study "are appended to the more impor- 
tant illustrative selections, thus enforcing their proper 
bearing upon the principles set forth in the text ; and the 
exercises are unusually varied and abundant, thus mak- 
ing practicable the selection always necessary to fit the 
assignments to the peculiar needs of each student and 
of each class. Due attention, likewise, is centred upon 
character and cultural values. 

The book is designed for use in the highest grammar 
grade and the lower high school grades — to precede and 
prepare for a book like my Ulements of English Composi- 
tion, Some portions of the book ^ may be used even in 
1 Portions, for example, of Chapters II, V, VI, and VII. 
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the seventh grade, and should be there used if technical 
grammar, as distinguished from the so-called language 
work which combines both composition and grammar, is 
begun in that grade. If technical grammar is begun in 
the seventh grade, an ideal programme for that grade is 
two hours a week for grammar and three or four for com- 
position, and, for the eighth grade, in which the empha- 
sis may properly be placed upon grammar, four or five 
hours for grammar and three or two hours for composi- 
tion. This arrangement avoids the unsatisfactory results 
that follow the dropping of composition when the study 
of technical grammar begins, or the continuing of compo- 
sition through the seventh and eighth grades by means of 
occasional written themes, assigned, as they commonly are, 
without thought of any systematic or progressive illustra- 
tion of the fundamental principles of rhetoric. Few prin- 
ciples of pedagogy are more worthy of acceptance than 
these two : first, the continuity of oral and written com- 
position in the grades should not be broken into ; and 
second, grammar is best studied in conjunction with com- 
position. Besides, those students who leave school when 
they finish the eighth grade, and who unfortunately be- 
long to the great majority, are justly entitled to a more 
organized system of instruction in the principles of com- 
position than is to be found in the ordinary language 
books used in the grades. If the present book is not 
used in the seventh and eighth grades in conjunction with 
the study of grammar, however, it may be used in the 
first and second years of the high school, — daily for one 
year, and as a handbook for at least another year, — where 
it will serve as an easy introduction to the more advanced 
study of composition in the latter part of the course. 
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COMPOSITION AND ITS USES 

To the Boy% and G-irU : — 

This book will tell you about something that you 
already know a good deal about. Ever since you learned 
to talk you have been putting into language your thoughts, 
your feelings, and your doings. At home you have been 
doing this and at school you have been doing this. So 
the boys and girls about you have been always putting 
into language their thoughts, their feelings, and their 
doings, and so has every one you have ever known ; so, 
too, have all people and all peoples since life on this 
wonder earth of ours began. Now, whenever you put 
into language your thoughts, your feelings, or your doings, 
you make a composition. And you do this both when* 
you speak and when you write, for, just as everything you 
write is a composition, so is everything you speak a com- 
position. This is because the word " composition " means 
nothing more than "something put together." Now, 
when the French boy speaks or writes, he uses the French 
language and makes a French composition, and when the 
German boy speaks or writes, he uses the German lan- 
guage and makes a German composition. Because you 
use always the English language when you speak or 
write, you are now to study English Composition, which, 
for the purpose of this book, may be defined as the art 
of putting into good English one's thoughts, one's feel- 
ings, or one's doings. 
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Although this book will tell you about English Com- 
position, which is something that you already know a 
good deal about, it will doubtless tell you many things 
you do not know. So it ever is with the things you 
think you know a good deal about. You know a good 
deal about the earth on which we live, for you have '^ot 
lived on it all your life without learning much about it ; 
yet not a day passes without your learning something 
about it that you did not know before. This putting into 
language of thoughts and feelings and doings, this making 
of spoken and written compositions, is, in its way, quite 
as wonderful a thing as the earth itself, and were you to 
study and practise the making of compositions all your 
life, you would still have much to learn. 

This book will teach you how to speak and to write 
the English language more clearly and more forcefully 
than you now do. Can you think how much this will 
help you in and out of school, and, after you leave school, 
• in the work of the world ? Have you ever thought how 
many compositions you make in a day ? This morning, 
before you came to school, you made several compositions 
in talking about your plans for the day. On the play- 
ground, when you played shinny, or knucks, or pull-away, 
and in the classroom, when you recited or when you wrote 
something, whether it was in history, in geography, in 
reading, or what not, you made several more compositions. 
This evening, when you go home and talk about the work 
of the day, and to-night, when you sit by the fireside, you 
will make still other compositions. You may end the day 
with a note to your teacher or a letter to an absent friend. 
Much of every day, indeed, you spend in making these 
spoken and written compositions. How great a benefit 
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to you, therefore, will be the instruction that will enable 
you to make these many compositions even a little better 
than you now make them. Those with whom you talk 
or to whom you write will be quite certain to observe any 
improvement you make, and, by so much as you improve, 
by so much will you rise in their esteem. 

In your work of the world, after you leave school for 
good and all, much of your success will depend on how 
well you use the English language. Success always comes 
to the man who knows most about what he does, and who, 
for this reason, does what he does better than those about 
him. But when such a man has the language to make 
other men understand how he does these things so well, 
he becomes, by common consent, a leader of men. If the 
man is a skilled workman, he becomes a foreman ; if he 
is a careful merchant, he becomes the head of a combine ; 
if he is a learned lawyer, or an able statesman, he becomes 
a judge, or a maker of wise laws. Power over language 
everywhere gives power over men, and power over men 
helps mightily in the winning of the world's rewards. 

However, it will be only by diligent practise in speak- 
ing and in writing that you will come to be clearly and 
forcefully understood of men. You will learn to speak 
by speaking, and you will learn to write by writing, just 
as you learn to jump by jumping, and to swim by swim- 
ming. To play the piano, you must practise hour after 
hour, day after day, and even year after year, before you 
can win the power that is worth the having. To play 
full-back on your football team you must practise almost 
as faithfully before you can play your part to the satis- 
faction of yourself and others. It is precisely the same 
in learning to speak and to write clearly and forcefully. 
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The progress is gradual, and depends on long-continued 
practise * well directed. To-morrow you will not speak 
or write much better than you do to-day, and next month 
you will not speak or write a great deal better, but next 
year you ought to speak and to write with much greater 
facility and power than you now do — if in all you speak 
and write you do always your very best. 

But I am quite sure you will want to do always your 
very best — and not your second best or your third best 
— in your work in English Composition. This is because 
English Composition, more than any other study, may be 
made to deal with what to you is of really vital interest. 
If you like to go fishing, you shall write about fishing ; if 
you like to go to parties, you shall write about parties ; 
if you like to read stories of adventure, you shall write 
about stories of adventure ; whatever, in short, you like 
most and know most about, that thing, in one way or 
another, will furnish the material for your school themes. 
Under these circumstances, the making of spoken and 
written compositions is bound to be a thing of more than 
common interest. 

English Composition is the art of putting into good 
English one's thoughts, one's feelings, or one's doings. 
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CHAPTER I 
SOME MASTER HABITS 

SECTION 1 

Have Something of Your Own to Say 

Your first task will be to try to understand certain 
master habits. These habits, when once they become 
your habits, will take most of the drudgery out of writ- 
mg,i and they will moreover make what you write of 
some worth to otliers. Being habits, they must first be 
understood, then practised until they become your habits. 
They will become your habits only as you use them day 
after day, week after week, and month after month. 

The first of these habits is : Have something of your 
own to say. If you want what you write to seem bright 
and diverting to others, you must see to it that what you 
write is wholly your own. In the whole universe there 
is no one else who is quite like yourself, no one else who 
knows quite what you know. In your life you have done 
something, or felt something, or thought something, that 
is different from what any one else has done, or felt, or 
thought. These things may to you seem utterly trivial, 

^ These habits are here spoken of as if they had to do mainly with 
writing. They of course have just as much to do with talk, a fact that 
the teacher should make clear in dealing with this chapter. Since boys 
and girls almost instinctively observe these habits in their talk, while they 
do not observe them in their writing, the stress is here laid on writing. 

B 1 
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and of no worth whatever to other people. But they 
are really the things that make you dififerent from the 
boys and girls about you, and the more of these things 
you put into your writing, the more other people will be 
interested in what you write. 

If ever you think that writing is mere drudgery, and if 
ever you think that you . have nothing to say, it is just 
because you have gone at the thing in the wrong way. 
You have never really tried to write about the things that 
you think of most and know most about. There is Tom 
Paulding, for example, who knows so much about marbles 
and marble playing. He can play meg-on-a-string, the 
most difficult of all marble games, as well as most boys 
can play fat or knucks or stand-up marbles. To see Tom 
knuckle down and loft his lucky taw straight through the 
air at one of the swinging marbles is to witness as fine a 
display of skill as an expert billiard player will make with 
his balls of ivory. But when Tom tries to write a compo- 
sition he has uo end of trouble. He chooses subjects like 
"True Education," "Duty Performed," or "Alexander 
the Great." He knows nothing about them, and he knows 
that he knows nothing about them, but that is his notion 
of "a composition." So he gets a new pen, fills his ink- 
stand well up to the top, sets his paper before him, and writes 
at the top of the first sheet the words " True Education." 
But there Tom stops. He begins to wonder what his 
teacher would like to have him write, and he tries to think 
how it sounded in that fourth reader of his, but to save 
his life he cannot think. Then he looks at his inkstand 
— there are no thoughts there, at the cracks in the wall — 
there are no thoughts there, out of the window — and 
there he sees two boys playing marbles. With a run and 
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a jump he is off for a game of keeps, and the next morn- 
ing, with a hang-dog look on his face, he shuffles up to 
his teacher and tells her he "couldn't think of anything 
to write " I The trouble with Tom is that he goes about 
his writing in the wrong way. He tries to write about 
the things he knows nothing at all about, and he does not 
try to write about the things he knows all about. Get Tom 
to write about marbles, and you will have an essay that is 
worth the reading. 

Sometime, of course, you may be asked to write about 
something that you know very little or nothing about. 
If you can yourself find out something about the thing, 
all will be well, for then you will have something of your 
own to say. The best way to find out something about a 
thing is to see the thing itself. If you are to write about 
an elephant, or a jew's-harp, or the dog Spot, go and see the 
dog Spot, the jew's-harp, or the elephant, and look at it — 
look it all over just as you would a new book or a new kite 
— until you have something of your own to say about it. 
If you are asked to write of something that you can find 
nothing about by honest effort (and it is not honest effort 
to go to a book and filch some other person's thoughts), 
have the spunk to refuse to write about it, because you 
have nothing of your own to say. 

Have something of your own to say. 

Exercise 1 

Read aloud the following paragraphs, and come to the 
class prepared to retell the story that most interests you. 
Do you think each writer had something of his own to say ? 
Could any one else have told the story quite so well ? Do 
these little stories make you think of some interesting 
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incident in your own life? If they do, will you not tell 
the story to the class? 

My First Day at School 

Sometimes, when I see my little boy hugging himself with delight 
at the near prospect of the kindergarten, I go back in memory forty 
years and more to the day when I was dragged, a howling captive, 
to school, as a punishment for being bad at home. I remember, as 
though it were yesterday, my progress up the street in the vengeful 
grasp of an exasperated servant, and my reception by the aged mon- 
ster — most fitly named Madame Bruin — who kept the school. She 
asked no questions, but led me straightway to the cellar, where she 
plunged me into an empty barrel and put the lid on over me. Apply- 
ing her horn goggles to the bunghole, to my abject terror, she in- 
formed me, in a sepulchral voice, that that was the way bad boys were 
dealt with in school. When I ceased howling from sheer fright, she 
took me out and conducted me to the yard, where a big hog had a 
corner to itself. She bade me observe that one of its ears had been 
slit half its length. It was because the hog was lazy, and little boys 
who were that way minded were in danger of similar treatment ; in 
token whereof she clipped a pair of tailor's shears suggestively close 
to my ear. It was my first lesson in school. I hated it from that 
hour. — Jacob A. Riis, .4 Ten Years* War, 

The Old Hat and the Cakes 

I must have been a very simple little fellow when I first went to 
the school [a day-school in Shrewsbury] . A boy of the name of Gar- 
nett took me into a cake shop one day, and bought some cakes for 
which he did not pay, as the shopman trusted him. When we came 
out I asked him why he did not pay for them, and he instantly an- 
swered : " Why, do you not know that my uncle left a great sum of 
money to the town on condition that every tradesman should give 
whatever was wanted without payment to any one who wore his old 
hat and moved it in a particular manner? " and he then showed me how 
it was moved. He then went into another shop where he was trusted, 
and asked for some small article, moving his hat in the proper man- 
ner, and of course obtained it without payment. When we came out 
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he said : " Now if you like to go by yourself into that cake shop (how 
well I remember its exact position), I will lend you my hat, and you 
can get whatever you like if you move the hat on your head prop- 
erly." I gladly accepted the generous offer, and went in and asked 
for some cakes, moved the old hat, and was walking out of the 
shop, when the shopman made a rush at me, and I dropped the 
cakes and ran for dear life, and was astonished by being greeted with 
shouts of laughter by my false friend Gamett. — Charles Darwin, 
quoted in R. H. Dana's School Days and College Life. 

Martha Washington's Corkscrews 

Martha Washington had as great a love of mischief as I. Two little 
children were seated on the veranda steps one hot July afternoon. 
One was black as ebony, with little bunches of fuzzy hair tied with 
shoestrings sticking out all over her head like corkscrews. The other 
was white, with long golden curls. One child was six years old, the 
other two or three years older. The younger child was blind — that 
was T — and the other was Martha Washington. We were busy cut- 
ing out paper dolls ; but we soon wearied of this amusement, and 
after cutting up our shoestrings and clipping all the leaves off the 
honeysuckle that were within reach, I turned my attention to Martha's 
corkscrews. She objected at first, but finally submitted. Thinking 
that turn and turn about is fair play, she seized the scissors and cut 
off one of my curls, and would have cut them all off but for my 
mother's timely appearance. — Helen Keller, The Story of My Life, 

Gold Dust and a Blaff of Ashes 

Theyi were all, I gather, quaint boys, and had quaint enjoyments. 
One diversion of theirs was to make up little parcels of ashes, labelled 
** Gold Dust, with care, to Messrs. Marshall & Co., Jewellers," or what- 
ever the name might be, leave them lying in a quiet street, and con- 
ceal themselves hard by to follow the result. If an honest man came 
by, he would pick it up, read the superscription, and march off with it 
towards Marshall's, nothing fearing; though God knows what his 
reception may have been. This was not their quarry. But now and 

1 Stevenson's father and his boy friends. 
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again there would come some slippery being, who glanced swiftly and 
guiltily up and down the street, and then, with true legerdemain, 
whipped the thing into his pocket. Such an one would be closely 
dogged, and not for long either ; his booty itched in his pocket ; he 
would dodge into the first common-stair, whence there might come, 
as my father used to say, *^ a blaff of ashes '* ; and a human being, 
justly indignant at the imposition, would stalk forth out of .the 
common-stair and go his way. — Robert Louis Stevenson, quoted 
in Graham Balfour's Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 



Exercise 2 

The following subjects may help you to think of a story 
of your own to tell. If it is something that has happened 
to yourself, or something that you have seen take place, or 
even something that you have heard of in a way to know 
that the thing is true, you will be certain to have some- 
thing of your own to say. Make clear at the start when 
and where the thing happened, as well as who were present. 
Tell only what is necessary to bring out the point of the 
story, and try to make the telling as interesting to your 
hearers as you know how. If you do not care to tell a 
story about yourself, you may tell one in the third person, 
using names and a place different from the real ones. 

1. My first d£^y at school. 

2. A burglar in the house. 

3. Lost in the woods. 

4. A midnight adventure. 
6. An affair with a tramp. 

6. Caught in a blizzard. 

7. Adrift on a raft. 

8. Trouble on the ice. 

9. A broken sled. 
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10. 


A night prowler. 


11. 


An interrupted recitation. 


12. 


A class-room incident. 


13. 


A mysterious rapping. 


14. 


A ghost that was not a ghost. 


15. 


The saving of a life. 


16. 


A false alarm. 


17. 


A night fire. 


18. 


A fight at recess. 




Exercise 3 



1. Make a list of ten or fifteen things that you know 
something about at first-hand. Place at the head of the 
list two or three things that you think you know more 
about than any of your schoolfellows. Thus,^ — 

Things I Enow Something About 

1/ The old trunk in our attic. 

2. The way to the new trout pool. 

3. How to make a grasshopper box. 

4. Building a fire in the woods on a rainy day. 

5. A good way to hunt turtles. 

2. Make a list of the things you have talked about 
recently that are of most interest to you. 

3. Make a list of the things you have thought about 
recently that are of most interest to you. 

4. Choose from your list one subject, the subject you 
think will be most likely to interest your schoolfellows, 
and tell what you know about it. Be sure that what you 
say is wholly your own. 

1 In Section 16 you are told how to prepare school papers. 
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SECTION 2 

Know What You Want to Say and 
Say It In Your Own Words 

Now that you know what the first master habit is, and 
what it means, you are ready to begin the study of the 
second master habit, which is: Know what you want to 
say and say it in your own words. 

You must have something of your own to say. You 
must also know what it is that you want to say, and this 
before ever you take up your pen to begin your composi 
tion. Remember that the first thing to do in the writing 
of a composition is, not to write, but to think. Remember 
that you are not at the start to get pen and ink and paper, 
to set down the title and write the first sentence, then to 
look at the inkstand and write the second sentence, then 
at the cracks in the wall and write the third sentence, 
and so on. That is all wrong, and as long as you try to 
write that way, so long will writing seem to you mere 
drudgery, and what you write, uninteresting to your 
readers. The first thing to do is to get the something all 
your own to' say. The next thing is to turn this some- 
thing over and over in your mind, and around and around 
in your mind, until you have thought all the vagueness 
out of it, until you know just what it is you want to say. 
When you have got the thought clear in your mind, then 
take pen and paper and write as fast as you can. Let 
your pen run a race with your thought. Pay no attention 
whatever to spelling, to punctuation, to sentence structure ; 
never mind if you do not get just the right word — put 
in a dash and go on. These faults you can correct when 
you rewrite your composition, which you will want to do 
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slowly, and several times over, before it will be good 
enough for you to hand in. 

Be sure to say in your own words what you have to say. 
Never try to use in your writing words that are longer 
or to you more high-sounding than the words you use in 
your talk.^ Try above all things else to get clear in your 
mind the thought of what you are going to say, and then 
say it just as you would say it to a boy or a girl friend. 
Use your own words. -Your own words are living words ; 
the words you borrow are dead words. 

Know what you want to say and say it in your own words. 

Ezercise 4 

Here are three little essays that two girls •wrote.^ The 
first and second essays are not printed in full. Which 
essay, do you think, was written before the writer knew 
what she wanted to say? Which essay was not written in 
the writer's own words ? Which essay was written after 
the writer knew what she wanted to say? Which essay 
was written in the writer's own words? 

Duty Performed Is a Rainbow in the Soul 

First Essay 

A great many people ask the question, " What is duty? " and there 
has been a great deal written upon the subject, and many opinions 
have been expressed in a variety of ways. People have different ideas 

1 In San Francisco a certain commission recently suppressed the entire 
edition of their report because of the florid style of its editor. The report 
vas so full of ** fine writing" that they were ashamed to have it go out 
into the world and stamp San Francisco as a rural community. The man 
who wrote the report had not used his own words. 
2 The essays are taken from Edward Everett Hale's How To Do It, 
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upon it, and some of them think one thing and some another. And 
some have very strong views, and very decided upon it. But these are 
not always to be the most admired, for often those who are so loud 
about a thing are not the ones who know the most upon a subject. 
Yet it is all very important, and many things should be done ; and, 
when tiiey are done, we are all embowered in ecstasy. 

Second Essay 

I cannot conceive, and therefore I cannot attempt adequately to 
consider, the full probable meaning of the metaphorical expression 
with which the present " subject " concludes, — nor do I suppose that 
it is absolutely necessary that I should do so, for expressing the 
various impressions which I have formed on the subject taken as a 
whole, which have occurred to me in such careful meditation as I 
have been able to give it, — in natural connection with an affecting 
little incident, which I will now, so far as my limited space will 
permit, proceed, however inadequately, to describe. 

My dear little brother Frankie — as sweet a little fellow as ever 
plagued his sister's life out, or troubled the kindest of mothers in her 
daily duties — was one day returning from school, when he met my 
father hurrying from his office, and was directed by him to proceed as 
quickly as was possible to the post-office, and make inquiry there for 
p, letter of a good deal of importance which he had reason to expect, 
or at the least to hope for, by the New York mail. 

Third Essay 

I will try to tell a story of duty performed. My brother Frank was 
sent to the post-office for a letter. When he came there, the poor child 
found a big dog at the door of the office, and was afraid to go in. It 
was just the dead part of the day in a country village, when even the 
shops are locked up for an hour, and Frank, who is very shy, saw no 
one whom he could call upon. He tried to make Miss Evarts, the 
postoffice clerk, hear ; but she was in the back of the office. Frank 
was frightened, but he meant to do his duty. So he crossed the 
bridge, walked up to the butcher's shop in the other village, — which 
he knew was open, — spent two pennies for a bit of meat, and carried 
It back to tempt his enemy. He waved it in the air, called the dog, 

"d threw it into the street. The dog was much more willing to eat 
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the meat than to eat FrsMikie. He left his post. Frank went in and 
tapped on the glass, and Miss Evarts came and gave him the letter. 
Frank came home in triumph, and papa said it was a finer piece of 
duty performed than the celebrated sacrifice of Casabianca's would 
have been, had it happened that Casablanca ever made it. 

Ezercise 5 

Write out the story you told for Exercise 2, or what 
you said for Exercise 3, last paragraph. Try to do what 
you are told to do in Section 2. (1) Get clear in your 
mind the thought of what you are to write ; (2) write out 
the thought as fast as you can ; (3) rewrite what you have 
written until it is as good as you can make it; (4) read 
aloud what you have written, making certain that all the 
words are your own and that they say just what you want 
them to say. 

SECTION 3 

Say It io Some One 

The third master habit is : Say it to some one. Were 
you to acquire only the first two master habits, your work 
would be but half done. The reason is this: You have 
not only to put into words the thought in your mind, but 
you have also to put into words only so much of that 
thought as is likely to interest the person who is to read 
what you write. Writing, you must know, is pretty much 
like pouring water out of one bottle into another bottle. 
" We have not merely to pour the water out of the bottle. 
If this were all, we might trickle gently or gurgle and 
sputter convulsively as we pleased, with much the same 
result. We have to pour out in such a way that every 
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drop may, if possible, be got into another bottle." ^ In 
other words, you have not only to think how to get the 
thought out of your own mind, but you have also to think 
how to get that thought into some other person's mind. 

You can best do this by putting yourself in others' places. 
Put yourself, in particular, in your schoolfellows' places, 
and, from their ways of looking at things, thoughtfully 
consider just how they are likely to receive what you are 
to write. This is really what you are always doing in 
your talk. You know very well that you do not say the 
same things to Tom Paulding that you say to Sidney 
Trove. Tom likes marbles, fishing, and other outdoor 
sports, and when you talk with Tom you talk about 
marbles, fishing, and other outdoor sports. But Sidney 
likes books, and when you talk with Sidney you talk about 
the books he and you have read. You do the same things 
in your letters, for when you write to these boys in vaca- 
tion time, you do not write the same sort of letter to Tom 
that you write to Sidney; you take pains to write to each 
just the things that you know each is especially interested 
in. Now a school composition is very much like a talk or 
a letter. You have always to consider to whom or for 
whom you are writing; you have always to write just the 
things you think will be clearly understood by, and espe- 
cially appeal to, the particular reader or set of readers to 
whom or for whom you are writing. 

Say it to some one. 

Ezercise 6 
1. Read aloud once more the essays in Exercise 4. Do 
you think the writer of the first essay thought anything 

1 William Minto, Plain Principles of Prose Composition, chap. i. 
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about her readers ? Do you think she cared a rap whether 
anybody read her essay or not ? Can you say the same 
thing of the writer of the third essay ? ^ 

2. Read aloud also the stories in Exercise 1. Do you 
think the writers of those stories thought about their 
readers ? Why ? 

Ezerclse 7 

Now read aloud what you wrote for Exercise 5. Do you 
think, in the light of what you have been told in Section 
3, you ought to make any changes ? If you do, make the 
changes. 

Exercise 8 

From the list of subjects in Exercise 2, or from the lists 
you made out for Exercise 3, select a subject you have not 
written about, and write a paragraph. Try to do what 
you are told to do in Section 3. First, before you write 
the paragraph, think just what things you had better tell 
your schoolfellows, for they will be your readers or hear- 
ers; then, after you have written.tltfe paragraph, try to put 
yourself in the minds of your schoolfellows, and read over 
what you have written, with their eyes, to learn whether 
they will take what you have written just as you have 
taken it. Is there anything they will not understand? 
Make it clear or cut it out. Is there anything they will 
want told that you have not told ? Put it in. You may 
even imagine that you are a reader somewhat hostile and 
a trifle dull, and try to remove any stumbling-blocks in 
wording or arrangement that such a reader might encoun- 
ter. Make what you write plain enough for any boy or 
girl in your class to comprehend. 
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SECTION 4 

Say It as Well as You Know How 

The fourth and last master habit is : Say it as well as 
you know how. It never pays to do anything poorly. 
Least of all does it pay to do writing poorly. Poor writ- 
ing is in most cases easy writing, and it is an old saying 
that "easy writing makes hard reading." 

Therefore, when you have written the first draft of your 
composition as you are told to write it in Section 2, as 
swiftly as you can write it and with as little attention as 
possible to the mere details of writing, go over what you 
have written and make it as good as you know how. 
Make certain that what you have written says just what 
you think, and that it says it in a way that will be clear 
and interesting to your readers. Give your attention now 
to the punctuation and the spelling, to the wording, the 
phrasing, and the sentence structure. If you have written 
too much, cut out what can best be spared. If you have 
left out some important thought, put it in where it belongs. 
Add a word here, change a word there, leave out part of 
this sentence, rewrite the next sentence eight or ten times, 
and so on through your composition. Copy what you 
have written, read it aloud, and, if you are not yet satis- 
fied with it, give it as many more revisions as you think it 
needs. Do not leave off working on your composition until 
it is as near perfection as it is in your power to bring it. 

Say It as well as you know how. 

Exercise 9 
Rewrite what you wrote for Exercise 8. Try to make 
your composition as good as you can make it. 
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SECTION 6 

Summary of Chapter I 

Have something of your own to say. 

Know what you want to say and say it in your own words. 

Say it to some one. 

Say it as well as you know how. 
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CHAPTER II 

ORAL COMPOSITION 
SECTION 6 

The Importance of Oral Composition 

Everything you speak, as well as everything you 
write, is a composition. This you learned at the very- 
start. You learned at the same time that much of your 
success in life will depend on how well you do this work 
of oral and written composition. Now, in one sense, oral 
composition is of much greater importance to you than 
written composition. This is because you speak much 
more frequently than you write. You are talking more or 
less from morning to night every day, but you live many 
days through without writing a single word. Were yon 
to make writing the business of your life, you would per- 
haps write a book a year — at the most two or three 
books ; but in a single week you probably talk enough to 
fill a volume of some bulk. Indeed, you make several 
hundred oral compositions for every composition you 
write. 

It is quite evident, then, that if ever you are to use the 
English language more clearly and more forcefully than 
you now do, you must begin by setting a strict watch 
over what you speak. No one can write well once who 
talks some hundreds of times in a slangy and slipshod 

16 
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manner. Watch well your words, therefore, — at home, 
on the playground, in the class room. Talk well in 
order that you may write well. 

Since you speak much more frequently than you write, 
you should begin your work in composition by setting a 
strict watch over what you speak. Talk well in order that 
you may write well. 

Ezerciae 10 

Study Boughton's picture of Puritans Going to Church 
(Figure 1), and come to the class prepared to tell in 
good English all you see in the picture. Speak deliber- 
ately, pronounce your words distinctly, and use complete 
sentences. 

Helps to Study: How many persons do you see? Through what 
are they passing ? What time of the year is it ? What time of the day ? 
Why are most of the men armed? One of the men in the rear- 
guard is holding out his hand. Why ? Are the two men in advance 
aware of the danger? At what is the little Puritan maiden look- 
ing ? Which is the preacher ? How does the dress of these people 
differ from the dress of to-day ? What does the picture tell you of 
the life and customs of the time? Who were the Puritans? Where 
and when did they live ? 

Ezercise 11 

Perhaps you would like to know something about one of 
the boys who lived at about the time represented by the 
picture you have just been studying. The following selec- 
tion tells how a new suit of clothes was made for Jona- 
than, the Yankee boy. Read the selection aloud, and then 
retell the story in your own words. Take just as much 
pains with your language as you did in Exercise 10. 
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Jonathan's New Suit 

^* Jonathan must have a new suit of clothes," said Groodwif e Daw- 
son, as she carefully set a round patch injbo the middle of the big 
square one that she had inserted into his trousers a month or two ago. 

" * Patch beside patch is good housewif erie ; 
But patch upon patch is sheer beggarie.' 

'' I can make the clothes now, if I have the wool ; but next week 
come the soap making and the quilting, and there will not be much 
time to spare." 

" Then I will shear for you to-morrow," said her husband, and, true 
to his word, he brought her in a black fleece and a white one, and the 
wool was soon carded, and the spinning wheels in motion. 

Thankful, the oldest daughter, was a good spinner, and their neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Deliverance Putnam, coming in the next day, began also to 
spin with the big wheel, while she told her news; so it was not long 
before the heavy skeins of black and white yarn were ready for the 
loom. Mother herself was the best weaver ; so Thankful and Betty 
did the churning and cooking and sweeping and mending, while she 
" set up " a good piece of mixed black and white cloth — " pepper and 
salt." Then Miss Polly Emerson, the tailoress, came to cut out the 
clothes, and busy hands (not sewing machines, -for who ever dreamed 
of a sewing machine in those days ?) soon stitched them together, and 
there was Jonathan's new suit, homenspun, hom'e-woven, and home- 
made. — Jane Andrews, Ten Boys (adapted). 

Exercise 12 

Class Exercise: ^ Ask one of the boys to report to the 
class the whole story of Jonathan Dawson, the Yankee 
boy (^Ten Boy 8^ chap. x). Ask another boy to report the. 

1 To THE Teacher: The "Class Exercises" are addressed to the 
teacher, and are intended merely as so many suggestions, to be modified 
as the needs of the class require. The rest of the book is addressed to 
the boys and girls themselves, — a letter, as it were, cut up for convenience 
into sections and exercises. 
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story of Frank Wilson, the boy of 1885 (^Ten Boy 8^ chap, 
xi). Then ask the other members of the class to draw 
comparisons between Jonathan and Frank. Bring out the 
meaning of the mottoes of the two chapters: "Never 
ask another to do for you what you can do for yourself " 
and "More servants wait on man than he'll take notice 
of.'^ Read to the class, and discuss, the fable in chapter xi. 

SECTION 7 

How Talk Differs from Writing 

You are to watch well what you speak, but never are 
you to try to "talk like a book." It is ridiculous always 
to try to "make little fishes talk like big whales," — to 
" behold *' a thing and not " see " it, to " peruse " a book 
and not " read " it, to " proceed with despatch " and not 
" hurry," to "summon assistance" and not "call for help," 
and the like. Good talk is bound to differ in some degree 
from good writing. ^ Talk is less formal than writing. 
In the huriy of talk even a cultured speaker will use con- 
tractions like "can't," "don't," "haven't," " it's," ^ etc., 
when in writing he will use " can not," " do not," " have 
not," and "it is." He will likewise omit from his talk 
many words and phrases, and use certain forms and con- 
structions, which his voice, a gesture, a shrug of the shoul- 
der, or a play of facial expression, will make perfectly 
clear to his hearer. His sentences, too, will take a shorter, 
sharper form, and at times they may even be left unfin- 
ished. His thoughts, arranged and rearranged in writing 

1 This difference is least noticeable in familiar letters and in dialogue 
in fiction, both of which occasionally approach very near to actual talk, 
the former in tone lind the latter in form as well as in tone. 

* Not to be confused with "its." 
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until they are expressed in an orderly way, will in 
talk flow from his lips in the perfectly natural, haphazard 
fashion in which they first flutter up in the brain. Talk, 
therefore, must never seem pedantic or bookish. And 
writing must be done over and over again before it can be 
made to take the place of voice, of gesture, of facial ex- 
pression, and of the twenty and one other things that help 
to make talk so clear. 

Good talk is less formal, less orderly, and less finished 
than writing. Make your talk as good as you know how, 
therefore, but try to avoid being either bookish or pedantic. 

Exercise 13 

1. Make up an imaginary conversation in which you use 
several of the following shortened forms. You may sup- 
pose that two boys catch sight of an object coming down 
the road at some distance. Neither of them can tell what 
it is. One says it is a wagon, and the other, a carriage. 
Then they see smoke and they know it is neither wagon 
nor carriage. It finally turns out to be an automobile. 
Make your sentences as much like actual talk as you can. 



can't 


can not 


doesn't 


does not 


don't 


do not 


hasn't 


has not 


haven't 


have not 


I'm 


I am 


isn't 


is not 


it's 


it is 


there's 


there is 


what's 


what is 


you're 


you are 



Note 1. — Here is a list of similar contractions; Aren't, are not; 
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couldn't, could not ; daren't, dare not ; didn't, did not ; hadn't, had 
not; he'd, he had, he would; he'll, he wiU; he's, he is; I'd, I had, I 
would ; I'll, I will ; I've, I have ; let's, let us ; mayn't, may not ; 
mightn't, might not ; mustn't, must not ; needn't, need not ; oughtn't, 
ought not ; shan't, shall not ; she'd, she had, she would ; she'll, she 
will; she's, she is; sh'll, shall; shouldn't, should not; they'd, they 
had, they would ; they'll, they will ; they're, they are ; they've, they 
have; wasn't, was not; we'd, we had, we would; we'll, we will; 
weren't, were not; we're, we are; we've, we have; where's, where is ; 
won't, will not; wouldn't, would not; you'd, you had, you would; 
you'll, you will ; you've, you have. 

Note 2. — All these contractions are correctly formed (" won't," the 
least obvious, is contracted from " woU," an older form of " will," and 
"not"), and all are tolerated by respectable usage. However, dis- 
cretion should be employed in their use. Some (e,g. " isn't," 
"hasn't") are a bit more harsh than others (e.g, "can't," "don't," 
"haven't"), and some (e,g, "didn't," "couldn't," "wouldn't," 
"shouldn't," etc.) make most unpleasant combinations of consonants. 
Contractions that are perfectly proper in rapid talk on trivial matters, 
moreover, are sometimes out of place in dignified conversation on 
serious subjects. Contractions like those in the above list, appropriate 
enough in familiar letters, are almost never used in formal business 
letters. Absolutely vulgar and utterly intolerable are the contractions 
used only by uneducated persons, — such as " ain't " for " am not " or 
"is not " or " are not," " hain't " for " has not" or " have not," and 
"wan't" for "was not." 

2. "A very large proportion of boys and girls say 
'ain't.' If the study of grammar should teach them any- 
thing, it should teach them not to do this, but to use the 
proper contractions. Every grammar class should be an 
anti-am'^ club. It should be a club for the promotion of 
' isn't ' and such forms. But we shall never be wholly rid of 
this error until boys have courage to say 'isn't' on the play- 
ground. Some boys who are not afraid of a hot ball or a 
rusty gun are afraid to say ' isn't,' for fear of being thought 
pretentious. Now some forms of speech would be preten- 
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tious in a boy. A lad who always said ' Cannot you go ?' 
would sound like a little prig. But there is nothing 
priggish in refusing to say 'ain't.' A boy who says 
* isn't ' can play ball as well, shoot as well, and if necessary 
fight as well as the boy who is content with the slovenly 
expression ' ain't.' " ^ 

Here are the correct conversational equivalents of 
"ain't": — 

In Statements In Questions 

I'm not. Am I not? 

You're not or you aren't. Aren't you ? 

He's not 07' he istft. Isn't he ? 

We're not or we aren't. Aren't we ? 

You're not or you aren't. Aren't you ? 

They're not or they aren't. Aren't they? 

Now give these equivalents of *' ain't" before each of 
the following: (1) ready; (2) sorry; (8) angry; (4) in a 
hurry; (5) ashamed to try. Thus: " I'm not ready, you're 
not ready or you aren't ready," etc. 

3. Class Exercise: Let the class read the following 
forms aloud, singly and in concert, until they can repeat 
them without the book: — 

In Statements In Questions 

I don't know. Don't I know ? 

You don't know. Don't you know? 

He doesn't know.* Doesn't he know? 

We don't know. Don't we know? 

You don't know. Don't you know ? 

They don't know. Don't they know? 

I wasn't there. Wasn't I there? 

You weren't there. Weren't you there? 

He wasn't there. Wasn't he there ? 

1 E. H. Lewis, Applied English Grammar^ chap. iii. 

' Avoid the use of ** don't " when " doesn't " or " does not " is required. 
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We weren't there. Weren't we there ? 

You weren't there. Weren't you there ? 

They weren't there. Weren't they there? 



Bzeroiae 14 

1. Report orally, and as nearly word for word as you 
remember it, a conversation you have recently had with a 
friend. You may find it a help to write out the conver- 
sation before you attempt to give it orally. You may also 
use fictitious names if you choose. 

2. Report orally, and as nearly word for word as you 
remember it, a conversation you have recently overheard. 
The conversation will probably be more interesting to your 
schoolfellows if it brings out some difference of mood or 
of character in the persons talking. Perhaps the conver- 
sation you overheard showed that one of the speakers was 
angry while the other controlled his temper, that one was 
penurious while the other was generous, or that one 
was unfeeling while the other was sympathetic. 

8. Now read aloud the following imaginary incident in 
the life of Andrew Jackson. Look up what is said about 
Jackson in your school history, and state whether this 
incident brings out any trait of character for which he was 
noted. Is the talk of the kind that you have heard on the 
playground? What mistakes in language do you notice? 
Why are these used? 

With Andrew Jackson at the "Old Field" School 

I was very anxious to see a school. This one was only a log house 
in a poor, piny place, with a rabble of boys and girls romping at the 
door. But when they saw us they stopped. Andy jumped into the 
air, let out a war-whoop, and flung himself into the midst, scattering 
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them right and left, and knocking one boy over and over. " I'm Billy 
Buck 1 " he cried. " Vm a hull regiment o* Rangers. Let th' Chero- 
kees mind me I " 

" Way for Sandy Andy 1 " cried the boys. " Where'd you get the 
new boy, Sandy ? " 

" His name's Davy," said Andy, " and his Pa's goin' to fight the 
Cherokees. He kin lick tarnation out'n any o' you." 

Meanwhile I held back, never having been thrown with so many 
of my own kind. 

" He's shot painters and b'ars," said Andy. " An' skinned 'em. 
Kin you lick him, Smally? I reckon not." 

Now I had not come to the school for fighting. So I held back. 
Fortunately for me, Smally held back also. But he tried skilful 
tactics. 

" He kin throw you, Sandy." 

Andy faced me in an instant. 

« Kin you ? " said he. 

There was nothing to do but try, and in a few seconds we were 
rolling on the ground, to the huge delight of Smally and the others, 
Andy shouting all the while and swearing. We rolled and rolled and 
rolled in the mud, until we both lost our breath, and even Andy 
stopped swearing, for want of it. After a while the boys were silent, 
and the thing became grim earnest. At length, by some accident 
rather than my own strength, both his shoulders touched the ground. 
I released him. But he was on his feet in an instant and at me again 
like a wildcat. 

** Andy won't stay throwed," shouted a boy. And before I knew 
it he had my shoulders down in a puddle. — Winston Churchill, 
The Crossing, 

4. Read aloud the following conversation. What trait 
in Sidney Trove's character is brought out? What 
trait in Riley Brooke's character? Does the talk seem 
like real talk? You may suppose that Sidney's final 
proposition was accepted. Report orally the conversa- 
tion you imagine took place when Sidney was paid for 
his work. 
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Sawing Wood for Riley Brooke 

One day in the Christmas holidays a boy came to the door of 
Riley Brooke, with a bucksaw on his arm. 

" I'm looking for work," said the boy, " and I'd be glad of the 
chance to saw your wood." 

" How much a cord? " was the loud inquiry. 

" Forty cents." 

" Too much," said Brooke. " How much a day ? " 

«< Six shillings." 

<< Too much," said the old man, snappishly. ** 1 used to get six 
dollars a month when I was your age, an' rise at four o'clock in the 
mornin' an' work till bedtime. You boys now-days are a lazy good- 
f er-nothin' lot. What's yer name ? " 

«< Sidney Trove." 

" Don't want ye." 

" Well, mister," said the boy, who was much in need of money, 
** 111 saw your wood for anything you've a mind to give me." — 
Irving Bacheller, Barrel of the Blessed Isles. 

6. Class Exercise: (1) Select some interesting bit 
of dialogue, turn the dialogue into indirect discourse, and 
give the pupils mimeograph copies of the same to change 
orally into direct discourse. If a mimeograph is not to be 
had, write the passage on the blackboard. (2) Dictate 
to the class a short dialogue, and ask the pupils to write 
it out in indirect discourse. A week or two later, when 
the exact words of the dialogue are forgotten, return the 
papers to the pupils, and ask them to turn the indirect 
discourse back into direct discourse. Good talk, talk 
neither bookish nor pedantic, is what is desired in all 
these exercises. 

SECTION 8 

Slang and Other Vulgarisms 

Though jpu are never to be bookish or pedantic in your 
talk, you are not for that reason to go to the opposite 
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extreme, and indulge in slang or in other similar vul- 
garisms. Vulgar expressions of every sort are avoided 
by people of culture, and it is well that you should know 
why. 

Why people of culture avoid slang is plain enough. In 
the first place, it is vulgar and therefore offensive to 
good taste. When slang ceases to be vulgar, it ceases to 
be slang. The vulgarity of slang is due in part to its low 
origin, and in part to its coarse associations. Slang was 
at first the secret cant ^ of thieves, and it was not until 
about the middle of the last century that it came to 
signify what it now does, a word or a phrase used with a 
meaning not recognized in polite letters, either because 
it has just been invented, or because it has passed out 
of memory. Slang is still used and invented by thieves, 
and by tramps and vagabonds scarcely less criminal. 
Slang is used and invented also by people of poor breed- 
ing or of inferior education, people sometimes good 
enough at heart, who do not realize that their use of 
slang associates them in the minds of the cultured with 
coarse, vulgar natures. 

Another reason why people of culture avoid slang is 
because its use shows a want of discrimination. Perhaps 
you remember the shallow-pated Mr. Pogis, the youth 
whom Mr. Howells makes so much fun of in 77ie Ken- 
tons. "Oh, I say!" and "Well, rather!" make up 
the whole of Mr. Pogis's talk, except on those rare 

^ '* Cant is the dialect of a class, often used correctly enough, as far as 
grammar is concerned, but often also unintelligible to those who do not 
belong to the class or who are not acquainted with its usages." — * 
Brander Matthews, l%e Function of Slang (in Harper^s Magazine, 
87 : 304-312). 
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occasions when he is forced to protest, " You are so per- 
sonal ! " The trouble with Mr. Pogis is that he does not 
discriminate between his thoughts, and then between the 
words that name those thoughts. He uses one slang 
phrase for several distinct thoughts. Of course Mr. Pogis 
and his kind do not have many thoughts to express, 
but they have more thoughts, such as they are, than 
can be precisely expressed by any three, or five, or 
twenty set words and phrases. Slang is always the lazy 
person's makeshift to avoid the work of seeing and of 
thinking. A story may be "thrilling," a necktie may 
be " red and green," a girl may be " charming" or "beau- 
tiful" or " charming and beautiful," but to call the three 
" swell," or i' stunning," or " out of sight," takes less 
mental effort than it does to go to the trouble of seeing 
the real difiFerence between the three, and then of thinking 
out the precise words to name those differences, — "thrill- 
ing," "red and green," and "charming and beautiful." 
The use of slang, therefore, hinders mental growth. ^ 

But slang is not .the only vulgarism you are to avoid. 
You are to avoid any word or phrase the use of which 

1 Although most slang is short-lived, both in its words and in the mean- 
ings they bear, an occasional slang word or phrase does work its way 
upward into the language of books. Such a word or phrase is first 
admitted into the language of cultured speakers, and being there found to 
serve a real need, is then elevated to the dignity of literary usage. Thus, 
" cab" and *'mob," now good words and true, were once thought to be 
low words. **rad," "crank," "boom," and "blizzard" are newer 
words of the same sort, though " crank" and " boom " are still regarded 
by a recent dictionary as colloquial. In this manner slang becomes a 
feeder of the vocabulary. On this matter read Mr. Matthews's essay. 
The Function of Slang; and on the clever use of slang in talk read Mr. 
Peck's essay, The Little Touches, in What is Good English f and Other 
Essays, 
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shows either bad taste or illiteracy. You are to avoid 
words incorrectly formed, like " hain't " and " Xmas " ; 
you are to avoid using words in unwarranted senses', like 
" leave " and " learn " in " leave me go " and " he learned 
me how to shoot"; and you are to avoid localisms and 
dialect words, — words or meanings of words used only 
in some one section of the country and not used by the 
best writers and speakers throughout the whole country, 
— like " bit " for " twelve and one-half cents," " right 
smart " for " very," " I want in " for " I want to come in^" 
etc. The use of vulgarisms of this sort not only shows 
bad taste or illiteracy, and sometimes both, but crowds 
out the more expressive words that every good speaker 
should know and learn how to use. 

Avoid slang and other similar vulgarisms. Slang, es- 
pecially, is vulgar and offensive to good taste; its use 
shows a want of discrimination and hinders mental 
growth. 

Ezercise 15 

1. Make a list of the slang words and phrases you have 
recently heard about school. Select five of these (the 
newest and four others that are much used), give the 
precise meaning of each, and write five sentences to show 
how each of the five expressions is used. Come to the 
class prepared to turn these five sentences into good 
English, being careful not to use words that are either 
pedantic or bookish. 

Make this exercise a habit. That is, whenever you 
hear a slang word or phrase turn that word or phrase 
instantly into good English. Do this in thought only, 
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because, except at school where you meet other boys and 
girls for the purpose of improving your English and where 
criticism is expected and welcomed, it is brutally vulgar 
to harp on the speech of others. 

2. The following sentences illustrate some very common 
vulgarisms. Come to the class prepared to turn the 
sentences into good English. 

1. Did you have a nice time ? Oh, I had an awful good time. 

2. Are you mad at Mary ? ^ You shouldn't blame the trouble on 
her, nohow, 

3. Say, did you see Sidney? Yes, he went down the road apiece. 

4. We had an elegant ride, but Trent didn't seem to enthuse much 
over the scenery. 

5. It does me heaps of good to see you again, Jack; but you had 
ought to have written. 

6. Yes, Tom sent me an invite in his own handwrite. 

7. How f I didn't hear what you said. 

8. What long ears that dog has got ! ^ 

9. Do like I do, and you'll have lots of friends. 

10. He's a hard case, but he's made a sight of money. 

11. The music was \\Ji%\, middling, but the refreshments were lovely* 

12. I'll he hack in a moment. 

13. (To the waiter) : Well, what's the damaged 

14. Do you know where he was raised f In Arkansas, I reckon, 

15. Do you like these kind of melons ? Yes, awfully. 

16. I need my pen the worst kind. Do you know where it is at? 

17. What heastly weather I ^ 

1 However, **wa(! at trifles" and ^^mad at such behavior" are 
X>ermissible in talk. Distinguish. 

> But 'Hhe dog has got the rabbit" (which he has been chasing). 
Distinguish. 

• " This locution, essentially in bad taste, though often affected by college 
students and others who should know better, seems never to be defensible 
except in the phrase ^beastly drunk,* and even then is objectionable as 
being a libel on the beasts. " — Standard Dictionary, 
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18. A man hy the name of Hinkley. Oh, no! You mean "A man 
of the name of Hinkley." This is English, you know. 

19. And what did the saleslady say? More than you think /or. 

20. Rev, Smiles, Prof, Smart, Doc, Weaver. 

21. But Pete Grindly is a hig man in the 57th ward. 

22. If you try to eren up with him, he'll be sure to ^ you in some 
way. 

23. How she was Jixed up I 

24. S&ndj, go and fetch that ^ai\, 

25. And now vamose. Til be there till eight o'clock. 

3. In nearly every community there are a few express- 
ions that are limited in use to that community. Some 
word, or some meaning of a word, is there used which is 
not used the whole country over. These localisms you 
should discover and weed out of your talk. An occasional 
localism, it is true, works its way upward into the language 
of books, but most localisms are marks of rusticity, if not 
of utter vulgarity. Few of them are intelligible outside of 
the community in which they are used ; as soon as they 
become widely intelligible, their use having been ex- 
tended by travel, they cease to be localisms. They are 
then regarded as colloquialisms. 

The following are now localisms : "Blickey" (a tin pail), '< cala- 
boose" (a common jail), "complected" (complexioned), "fice" 
(a small dog), "heavysome" (dull, drowsy), "shucking" (a husking- 
bee), "sunup," "tackey" (an ill-fed, ill-conditioned horse ; also, an 
ungainly or slovenly man) ; "allow," "guess," and "reckon" (think, 
suppose), "any place " (anywhere), "calculate" (intend), "directly " 
(as soon as), "even up" (get even with), "kind of" (somewhat), 
" right smart " (" It's right smart cold this morning, " " There's a right 
smart of men here, " etc.), "while " (" Wait while [until] I come"). 
The words following the semicolon are localisms only in the senses 
indicated. 
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SECTION 9 

Common Errors in Spoken English 

As you do not wish to be associated by the use of slang 
with coarse, vulgar natures, so you do not wish to be 
associated by the use of bad grammar with persons of 
little or no education. Moreover, mistakes in grammar 
are in a sense vulgarisms, for anything is vulgar that is 
"of the crowd," and "the crowd" have not yet teamed 
to use good grammar. 

How, then, are you to improve the grammar of your 
talk ? How are you to get rid of the common errors in 
spoken English? Perhaps you have already conned 
enough of grammar to know that the mere learning of the 
rules of grammar does not of itself make good English 
out of bad English. To be of lasting service the rules of 
grammar have to be applied in the talk of each day. Now 
the common errors in speech are not so many as they are 
ordinarily thought to be, though each error is serious 
enough to be regarded as a vulgarism. The chief of these 
errors can be brought under something like twenty or 
twenty-five rules. 

Study carefully, therefore, the rules in Exercise 16, do 
the work set for each and consider how it is violated in 
ordinary talk. Then apply these rules to your own talk. 
Some, perhaps many of them, you yourself do not violate. 
Select those you do violate, and put them one at a time 
to work. Take, for example, the rule you violate most 
frequently, and determine that for one week you will not 
violate that particular one. At the close of each day make 
a mental review of the language you used during that day, 
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and think how you can improve it on the following day. 
For the next week take some other rule, and for tbe 
whole week try not to violate it. Do this with each of 
the' rules you have trouble with, and you will soon be 
surprised at the progress you have made in getting rid of 
the common errors in your spoken English. 

The common errors in spoken English are most com- 
monly vulgarisms. They may be avoided by learning their 
correct equivalents, and then by studiously using those 
equivalents until their use becomes a habit of speech. 

lazerciae 16 
Correct Equivalents of Common Errors in Spoken English ^ 

To THE Teacher : The most effective way of teaching work of 
this sort I have found to be the following : Assign one of the twenty- 
two rules here given, and, when that is mastered, proceed at once to 
Section 10. After the lapse of a week or so assign another rule, and 
so on until you have assigned the whole exercise. Then review the 
rules one at a time in the same manner, returning again and again to 
the more important ones, or to such as are most commonly violated in 

iBear in mind that the equivalents here given are conversational 
ones. Though the rules themselves apply as well to written as to 
oral composition, the illustrative sentences and the practise forms are in 
many cases shorter, sharper, and less formal than the corresponding 
written models. Observe, also, that more contractions are admitted than 
would be allowable in any sort of writing other than familiar letters and 
dialogue in fiction. In these matters the true guide is conversational 
usage, the speech, that is, of educated persons. 

The rules are stated in a way to make them helpfully practical, rather 
than scientifically comprehensive. The good to be got from these rules 
and exercises, it cannot be emphasized too forcibly, is not the mere learn- 
ing, of them by heart, but the putting of them into practise, as indicated 
in the last paragraph of Section 9, until the habit of using them in the 
talk of each day becomes second nature. Here, as elsewhere in language 
study, habit, rather than rules, is the thing chiefly to be sought. 
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the pupils' talk. In this way the rules will come to be observed 
habitually by the pupils as a sort of second nature, which is the re- 
salt it is hoped this exercise will accomplish. See, in this connection, 
the first paragraph in Section 10. 

I. In using two pronouns, or a noun and a pronoun, in 
the same construction, be careful to keep both in the same 
case. 

Tom and / [not me] are going. 
You and / did it. 
They invited him and me [not /]. 
They sent for you and me [not /]. 

Which of the bracketed forms should be used ? Why ? 

1. May Tom and [I, me] get a pail of water ? 2. Let's * go, you 
and [I, me]. 3. Shall you take her and [we, us] boys? 4. Between 
you and [I, me] I don't like it. 5. He let Paul and [I, me] sit to- 
gether. 6. Please hold the umbrella over her and [I, me]. 7. Did 
he ask both you and [she, her] ? 

2. After "is,** "was,'' etc., use the nominative case of 
the pronoun. 

It's / [not me"]. 

It's they [not them"]. 

If you were he [not him'] you would go. 

Practise Forms* 



It's I. 


It was I. 


Isn't it I? 


It's he. 


It was he. 


Isn't it he ? 


It's she. 


It was she. 


Isn't it she ? 


It's we. 


It was we. 


Isn't it we ? 


It's they. 


It was they. 


Isn't it they i 


It isn't I.» 


It wasn't I. 


Wasn't it I? 



^"Let us," since **let" governs the objective case. Never say 
"Let's us." 

^ Learn the ** Practise Forms " here and elsewhere in this exercise so 
tbat you can give them aloud without the book, — either alone or in 
concert with the other members of the class. 

« Or "It's not I," etc. 
i> 
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It isn't he. It wasn't he. Wamt it he ? 

It isn't she. It wasn't she. Wasn't it she ? 

It isn't we. It wasn't we. Wasn't it we ? 

It isn't they. It wasn't they. Wasn't it they ? 

Insert in each blank the proper pronoun. Give the 
reason for your choice. 

1. Who is it? It's .» 2. Is that Hans? Yes, that's . 

8. Are these the books you were going to show me ? Yes, these 

are . 4. It was who called you. 5. What should you do if 

you were ? 6. Who pressed the bell ? . 7. Was it you 

saw? 8. Is it you wish to see? 9. I knew it was by his 

gait. 10. Perhaps it's who will have to suffer. 

3. Before the verbal noun in ** -ing ** use the genitive 
(possessive) case. 

What's the need of your [not you] going now ? 

There's no chance of John's [not John] getting here by nine. 

Practise Forms 

What's the need of my going? 
What's the need of his going ? 
What's the need of her going? 
What's the need of our going ? 
What's the need of your going? 
What's the need of their going? 

^ '* It's me ** (*' c*est moi " is the French idiom) is now too widely used 
to be regarded as a vulgarism. Indeed, of all present colloquialisms, it 
perhaps comes nearest being a full-blown idiom. Though permissible in 
talk, '' It's me *' is still avoided by the fastidious, who say <« It's I '* and 
** I '' (just as simple where the longer expression is felt to be pretentious) 
in answer to the question »« Who is it ? " ** It's him," " It's her," " It's 
us," and **It's them," however, are out-and-out vulgariamB. 
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Which of the bracketed words should be used ? * 
1. Did you hear of [him, his] coming home? 2. Did you see 
[him, his] ridiug?! 3. What do you think of [Tom, Tom's] play- 
ing? 4. There's little use in [Hudson, Hudson's] trying for full- 
back. 5. There's no sense in [Parker, Parker's] grumbling so much. 
6. I hope you don't mind [me, my] saying so. 7. I couldn't help 
laughing at [Mrs. Cagg, Mrs. Cagg's] making so much fuss over a 
poodle. 8. Yes, Pm sure of [it, its] being a poodle. 9. Why did 
you object to [me, my] going to the window? 10. Why did she 
object to [him, his] saying that a forced kindness deserves no thanks? 

4. When the sense requires it repeat the article << a '' (or 
"an*'*) or "the.** 

Did you see a black and a white dog [two dogs, one black and one 
white] ? 

Did you see a black and white dog [one party-colored dog] ? 

Note. — This rule applies to the possessive also ; as, << My brother 
and my chum [different persons] were both with me." The rule must 
not be enforced too rigidly, however, since expressions like " the boys 
and girls," "the men and women," " my father and mother," etc., are 
justified by good usage. In such expressions there is no chance of 
confusion, and hence no need of the repetition. 

1 Consult your text-book in grammar for the distinction between the 
participle in *'-iDg,^* which does not require the genitive, and the verbal 
noun in ** -ing,^* which does require the "genitive. A simple help is this : 
If you think of the person in action, use *' me," " him," ** his," etc.; if 
you think of the action Itself, use ** my," ** his," " our," etc. Observe 
how the following sentences differ in meaning : — 

Much depends on the boy going to school. 
Much depends on the boy*s going to school. 

' Either <* him " or '* his " may be used here, but what is the difference 
hi meaning ? 

■ Use »* an " before words beginning with a vowel sound ; ** a" before 
words beginning with a consonant sound. This rule covers all cases, 
but some authorities (especially in England) countenance the use of 
"an" before the initial A of a wholly unaccented syllable (as if such an 
h were altogether silent), when the accent of the word falls on the second 
syllable; e.g, ^^an hotel," ^'an historian," etc. But in colloquial 
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Is repetition necessary in any of the following sen- 
tences? Why? 

1. The president, cashier, aud teller ran away together. 2. A 
large and small dog stood at the gate. 3. Can you do the third and 
fifth sentences? 4. An elephant and clown came next. 5. I think 
she wore a pink and lavender gown. 6. The boy and bear looked at 
each other in silence. 7. The tramp took the bread and butter. He 
wanted coffee and pie. 8. Please study the fourth and fifth pages 
very carefully. 9. Hymn 436 1; omit the third and last stanzas. 
10. My father and brother were both soldiers. 11. My brother was 
an author, soldier, and statesman. 12. The North and South are no 
longer divided. 13. That was my first and last adventure. 14. My 
dog and cat could never agree. 15. A good cause makes a stout heart 
and strong arm. 

5. Before <<kind'' and <<8ort'' use the singular demon- 
strative. 

I like this [not these"] kind of cherry. 
I like that [not those"] kind of cherry. 
I don't like this sort of thing. 
I don't like that sort of thing. 

Note. — If you use the plural, say "these kinds of cherries," 
" those kinds of cherries," etc. Never insert the article in a phrase 
depending on " kind " or " sort ; " that is, never say " this kind of a 
cherry." 

6. In comparing two persons or things use the compara- 
tive degree ; in comparing one person or thing with two or 
more persons or things use the superlative. See that the 
pronoun following the comparison is in the proper case. 

speech, and increasingly in writing, ** a " is used in all these cases. Words 
like "one," "use," etc., begin with consonant sounds and therefore 
take "a." Which of the two forms, then, should be used before the 
following words ? 

Apple, inkstand, onion, hour, top, order, history, historical, novel, 

bumblebee, one (such one), union, united, people, eucalyptus tree, 

hubbub, uproar, humble, spirit, heir, hundred, hereditary trait. 

iRead "four hundred thirty-six"; not "four hundred and thirty- 
six." 
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Practise Forms 
He's the taller of the two. 
He's the tallest of the three. 
You're taller than I [am].^ 
You're taller than he [is]. 
You're taller than she [is] . 
You're taller than we [are]. 
You're taller than they [are]. 

1. Which of the bracketed forms is preferable ? Why ? 

1. Which is the [sweeter, sweetest], a russet or a , pippin ? 2. 
There is a [better, best] way of doing everything, even boiling an 
egg, 3. Which is the [heavier, heaviest], a pound of feathers, a 
pound of lead, or a pound of gold ? 4. I don't know which I like 
[better, best], — chocolate or vanilla. 

2. Why are the following expressions inexact ? 

1. Iron is more useful than any metal. 2. Iron is the most use- 
ful of any metal. 3. Iron is more useful than all metals. 4. Iron is 
the most useful of all other metals. 

3. Write in three columns the following adjectives and 
adverbs in the three degrees of comparison; — 





Adjectives 




fine 


dry iat 


difficult 


rare 


holy thin 


splendid 


rude 


worthy hot 

Adverbs 
soon 


horrible 



early 
violently 

4. Class Exercise : Study those adjectives and ad- 
verbs that have irregular forms of comparison. Have the 
pupils write sentences to illustrate the adjectives and the 
adverbs that are most used. 

^Do not repeat the form in the brackets. It is inserted merely to 
explain the case of the pronoun following the comparison. 
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7. After «*look,*» "sound,'* "taste," "smeU,'' "feel," 
" appear,'' " seem," use an adjective to describe the subject. 

She looks beautiful [not beautifully^. 
His voice sounds harsh [not harshly]. 
The cake tastes good [not welt] . 
Note. — Observe that the words »* beautiful," " harsh," and "good" 
here describe the subject, and not the verb; observe also that "is" 
can be substituted for " looks," " sounds," and " tastes." As a gen- 
eral rule, therefore, where some part of the verb "to be " can be sub- 
stituted as the connective, the adjective is required. However, it is 
proper, by exception to the rule, to say " I feel badly " for " I feel 
sick," since "I feel bad" means "I feel wicked"; it is also proper to 
say "I feel well," since "I feel good " means "I feel righteous." 

Which of the bracketed words is preferable ? Give the 
reason. 

1. Velvet feels [smooth, smoothly]. 2. How [sweet , sweetly] 
these roses smell! 3. How [different, differently] the old place 
looks now I 4. Speak [slow, slowly] and [distinct, distinctly]. 5. 
Are you feeling [good, well] this morning? 6. Doesn't this fresh 
air make you feel [good, well]? 7. John sick? Why, he seemed 
[good, well] yesterday. 8. How [pretty, prettily] she did that! 
9. If I were you, I shouldn't feel [bad, badly] over the matter. 10. 
That fellow looks [bad, badly]. He has a bad face. 11. It looks 
[bad, badly] to see a young man borrowing so much money. 12. Are 
you doing [nice, nicely] at school now ? 

8. When the subject is singular, or when it may be re- 
garded as singular, use a singular verb ; when the subject 
is plural, or when it may be regarded as plural, use a 
plural verb. 

The United States is [not are] a republic. 
The United States differ [not differs] from each other in size. 
Dickens's American Notes was [not were] published in 1842. 
Johnson's Lives were[not was] the best critical essays of the period. 
His courage and bravery makes [not make] him successful. 

Insert " is " or " are " according to the meaning of the 
. subject. 
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1. ** Books " a nonn. 2. Five dollars too much. 3, The 

cup and saucer broken. 4. The majority of his hearers 

against him. 5. The crowd all shouting. 6. The crowd 

of one mind. 7. The crowd too large to count. 8. Half of the 

pupils gone. 9. The committee divided in [its, their] 

opmion. 10. Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men an interesting 

book. 11. Twelve dollars a month paid to the old soldier. 

12. Three times three nine. 13. Nine-tenths of his time 

wasted. 14. Forty rods a good distance. 15. Bread and but- 
ter — his only luncheon. 16. No news sometimes good news. 

17. Neither answer . correct. 18. The scissors dull. 

19. Half the day gone. 20. Half the apples gone. 

9. When the parts of a compound subject are singular 
nouns or pronounsi and are joined by " or '' or " nor," use. 
a singular verb; when they are joined by "and," use a 
plural verb — unless they may be regarded as singular.^ 

Neither John nor Henry was [not were'] there. 
Neither John, Henry, nor Richard was [not were'] there. 
Lee and Grant were great generals. 

Note. — When " neither . . . nor " or " either ... or " connect 
two subjects different in number or person, the verb should agree 
with the nearer subject : as, " Neither he nor I am going, " " Either I 
or you are going." However, as this construction is clumsy, espe- 
cially when " I '* immediately precedes the verb, it is better to avoid 
it by saying "Neither he is going, nor am I "and " Either I am going, 
or you are." " Either " meaning " either one," and " neither " mean- 
ing " neither one," used as subjects, take singular verbs : as, " Either 
is right, " " Neither is wrong." " None " means " no one," and usu- 
ally takes a singular verb ; ^ " one," " any one," " anybody, " " anybody 
else," "each," "every one," "everybody," "many a one," "no one," 

^ As in the sentence in 8 above, *' His courage and bravery makes him 
saccessful." 

'"None" may sometimes be thought of as meaning "no two," *'no 
three, " etc., when it takes a plural verb ; but the most careful speakers 
Qse "none" only in the singular. 
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"nobody," "some one," "somebody," "somewhat," "aught," and 
" naught " take singular verbs. 

Make sentences in which you use correctly "none," 
" one," " any one," etc. 

10. When a singular subject is followed by a parentheti- 
cal phrase beginning with " with," " as well as,** and the 
like, use a singular verb. 

The king, with all his army, is [not are] on the march. 
Lee, as well as Grant, was a great general [not were great generals]. 
Alger, together with Henty and Castleman, was a writer [not were 
writers] of stories for boys. 

11. When the verb comes first make it agree with its 
subject. 

Are [not w] all those trees apple trees? 
Were you [not was you] here yesterday? 
There's [not There are] a lot of trees ^ over there. 
There are [not There is or Hiere's] all the boys under one of the 
trees. 

There are [not There is or niere's] two squirrels on that branch. 

Note. — The most frequent violation of this rule is probably the 
use of " There is " or " There's " for " There are," as in the last two 
sentences. 

Make short sentences about things in the classroom, be- 
ginning each sentence with one of the following expres- 
sions : — 

There is, There's, There are. There is no, There's no, 
There are no. 

1 '* Lot " is singular and in this sense colloquial. Of course it is possible 
to think of '* a lot of trees " as plural ; as, " A lot of trees over there have 
been cut down." 
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12. With a singular antecedent use a singular pronoun. 
Do not use '^they" to refer back to a singular noun or 
pronoun. 

Everybody should be careful of what he says [not they say]. 
£ach pupil should learn his [not their] own lesson. 
Each of us has his [not their or our'] own troubles. 

Note. — It is permissible in talk to say " One should be careful of 
what he says," but the most careful speakers say " One should be care- 
ful of what one says." In writing, however, " one " should commonly 
be used to refer to " one." 

Remember to use a plural pronoun and a plural verb with a plural 
antecedent ; as, " His sermon was one of the strongest [sermons] that 
have [not that has] ever been heard in this town." 

13. With antecedents of different genders, when the dis- 
tinction of gender is not important, use the. masculine 
pronoun. 

Every boy and girl should learn his [not his or her or their] own 
lesson. 

Every man and woman in the audience gave what he [not he or she 
or they] could. 

Note. — This construction, which is not graceful, may be avoided 
by using words like " pupil," " person," " every one," etc. " He or 
she," " his or her," etc., may be used where the distinction of gender 
is important. The rule is meant to cover only those cases in which 
persons are spoken of distributively. 

14. In asking questions be careful to use <<who'' and 
" whom ** correctly. 

Who iatha.t? 
Whom did you see ? ^ 

1 The colloquial expression, " Who did you see ? " is so widely used 
that it can scarcely be regarded as incorrect in talk, though careful 
speakers prefer the more grammatical expression. 
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Whom did you give it to ?i 
Who do you thiuk he is? 
Whom do you take him to be ? 

Insert " who " or " whom " in the blanks. Be ready to 
parse " who " or " whom " in each sentence. 

1. is he? 2. do you mean? 3. Can you tell is 

? 4. are those strange-looking men? 5. shall you 

invite to-night ? 6. did you see at my brother's ? 7. was 

it you saw at my brother's ? 8. do they say I am ? 9. do 

they take me to be ? 10. do you think will be elected ? 

11. do you think they will select? 12. is he going to call 

next? 13. is that for? 14. were you walking with just 

now? 15. shall I say called? 16. do you think it 

was called ? 17. has hurt ? 18. do you think she 

looks like? 

15. Be careful to use the proper infinitive and the proper 
subordinate tense. 

I intend to go. 

I shall be happy to go, 

I intended to go [not to have gone]. 

I should have liked to go [not to have gone"], 

I am supposed to have gone. 

I was sorry not to have gone. 

I shall sometime be glad to have gone. 

I know he will go. 

I knew he would go. 

He will be mightily pleased if he sees you. 

He would be mightily pleased if he saw you. 

He would have been mightily pleased if he had seen you. 

Note. — Observe that the perfect infinitive is used to denote action 
completed at the time indicated by the principal verb. "Ought," 
<*must," "need," "should" (in the sense of "ought"), and "could" 

1 " To whom " seems stilted in talk. Even the best writers, to say 
nothing of the best talkers, sometimes end a clause or a sentence with a 
preposition. 
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and "would" (in some of their uses) are exceptions to this rule. 
" You ought to go " and "You ought to have gone" " I could go " and 
"I could have gone " etc., are correct, but not interchangeable, since 
they have different meanings. Remember that the present tense is 
used in subordinate clauses to state present facts and unchangeable 
truths, regardless of the tense of the principal verb ; as, *> Where did 
you say Gettysburg is [not was'\ ? " " He soon learned that a penny 
sayed is [not was'] a penny got." 

Which of the bracketed forms is correct? If both 
forms are correct, show how they differ in meaning. 

1. I had intended [to go, to have gone]. 2. Is it warm out of 
doors? I should say it [is, was]. 3. I was sorry [to hurt, to have 
hurt] his feelings. 4. It was his duty [to stop, to have stopped] the 
fight. 5. He had no thought of [doing, having done] ^ wrong. 
6. I wrote to him so that he [may, might] be ready for us. 7. I am 
writing to him so that he [may, might] be ready for us. 8. I should 
like [to see, to have seen] Lincoln. 9. He expected [to see, to have 
seen] you to-morrow. 10. He expected [to win, to have won] the de- 
bate. 11. Who [is, was] the boy we just passed? 12. If you would 
only wait, your success [will, would] be certain. 13. Tom knew that 
water [is, was] composed of two gases. 14. Did he say how far it 
[is, was] to the station ? 15. Where did you say Richard [is, was] ? 

i6. Do not confuse the past tense and the past participle 
of any irregular verb. 

Note. — Avoid vulgarisms like "blowed," "brung," "busted," 
"bursted," "ketched," "growed," "knowed," "throwed," "I done," 
"I seen," "I come yesterday," " I just give him the book," "have 
broke," "have, went," "have rode," "have rang," "has rose," "have 
shook," " have sang," etc. 

Learn the principal parts of the following irregular 
verbs, and then fill the blanks that follow the verbs with 
the correct forms. Do this with all other irregular verbs 

^ The gerund follows the same law as the infinitive. 
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that you have trouble with, varying the exercise, if you 
choose, by making short sentences of your own to illus- 
trate their use. 



begin 




drink 


raise 1 


sing 


break 




eat 


ring 


take 


come 




go 


rise 


throw 


do 




know 


see 


write 


I it * now 










I it yesterday. 








I just 


■it. 









17. Distinguish between **get*' and **have.** 

I've got [acquired] it. 
I have [possess] it. 

N"oTB. — " To get " a thing means " to gain or come into pos- 
session" of it, but "got" and "have got " are often wrongly used for 
" have," when the thought to be expressed is that of mere possession. 
•The dictionary may be consulted for other uses of " get." 

From each of the following models make six " practise 
forms," and repeat the forms until you can give them 
from memory. Thus, — 

I've no money. We've no money. 

He's' no money. You've no money. 

She's * no money. They've no money. 

I've no money. I'd no money. 

I haven't any money. I hadn't any money. 

I have a chance at last. I had a chance at last. 

1 Distinguish between " raise " and " rise." 

2 With »*come," "go," "rise," omit "it" in this and the two follow- 
ing forms. 

8 " He's " commonly means " he is " and should be used for ** he has " 
only when that meaning will be perfectly clear. "He's no friend" 
would commonly be taken to mean *' He is no friend," 
* ** She's " commonly means *' she is." 
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Haven't I said enough ? Have I time enough ? 

Have I no longer to wait ? Had I no friends ? 

i8. Distinguish between " lie •* and ** lay.** 

From each of the following models make six " practise 
forms," as explained in 17 above. 

I lie down. I lay the book down. 

I am lying down. I am laying the book down. 

I lay down. I laid the book down. 

I was lying down. I was laying the book down. 

I have lain down. I have laid the book down. 

I had lain down. I had laid the book down. 

Note. — "Lie" is intransitive, does not take an object, and has 
for its past tense " lay " and for its past participle " lain ; " " lay " is 
almost always transitive (see the dictionary for its rare intransitive 
uses), almost always takes an object, and has for its past tense and 
its past participle " laid." It is therefore incorrect to say " I laid [for 
lay] down," " I have laid [for lain] down," etc. 

Insert in each blank the proper form of " lie " or " lay," 
and state which verb it belongs to. Use both present and 
past forms where you can, thus making two or more sen- 
tences out of the one skeleton sentence. 

1. Hadn't you better 1 down and rest? 2. down, Fidol 

3. Your hat has all the while on the floor, just where you 

it. 4. A black cat asleep on the rug. 5. Guilt heavy on 

the conscience. 6. A mince pie heavy on the stomach. 7. There 

was just enough rain to the dust. 8. The whole block was 

in ashes. 9. I me [myself] down to sleep. 10. The storm has 

the growing- grain. 11. The man where he fell. 12. The 

soldier — ^ — aside his knapsack and down. 13. The old speckled 

hen that egg. 14. The egg has too long in the nest to be 

used. 15. The boys in wait for me. 16. The scheme they 

to trap me with was a deep one. 17. If he hadn't in bed so 

^ " Had better," " had rather," and " had as lief" are old and well- 
established idioms, and have first-rate modem usage in their favor. They 
are stronger than " would better," etc. 
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long, he'd have got his lesson better. 18. The centre of the bridge 

under water. 19. I my tackle on a stump and down on 

the bank to rest. 20. There I the whole morning. 21. There 

was a squirrel busy in the branches overhead, by a store of nuts 

for the winter. 22. He died many years ago. He has long in 

his grave. 23. She out a tempting lunch for us — bread and 

cheese and cold turkey. 24. He tells a good story, but he on his 

colors too thick. 

19. Distinguish between " sit " and " set." 

Note. — " Sit," when referring to posture, is, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, ^ always intransitive, and therefore does not take an object. 
It has for its past tense and its past participle " sat." " Set," on the 
other hand, is, with a few exceptions,^ always transitive, and there- 
fore regularly takes an object. It has for its past tense and its past 
participle "set." 

Make " practise forms," like those in 18 above, to illus- 
trate "sit "and "set." 

Insert in each blank the proper form of " sit " or " set," 
and state which verb it belongs to. Use both present and 
past forms where you can. 

1. down, sir 1 2. Please down. 3. Won't you 

down and rest? 4. the pail there, please. 5. A boy on 

the fence. 6. We at the table for over an hour. 7. It ■ in 

to rain just as we down. 8. He has at that window all 

day. 9. I the hen on fifteen eggs, and there she for three 

weeks. She's my best hen.* 10. I caught the fellow by his 

1 For example, ** They sat them down " (poetical), ** He sits his horse 
well." The latter, however, may be construed " He sits [on] his horse 
well." 

8 For example, ** The sun «6««," ** Plaster of Paris sets quickly," »* We 
must set to work at once," " The fruit set well this year," etc. 

8 Nearly all poultry people say that ** a hen sets " ; they speak of •* set- 
ting hens," *^& setting of eggs," etc. "Hens don't sit," writes one of 
them ; '* they set, even as doth the sun " ! " Set " in this sense is colloquial 
and has almost no literary recognition. A ben is " set " on the eggs ('^ a 
sitting of eggs") that have been **set" for her to "sit" on; the hen 
herself is " a sitting hen." 
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collar and him down in a chair. 11. I up with him all 

night. 12. I had the miniature in a gold frame. 13. What did 

I do? Why, I down on him.^ 14. The teacher a copy for 

the boy. 15. He great store by his books. 16. He has his 

heart on being a great man. 17. When did you last your watch ? 

18. The dog up a howl, but the cat still there in the tree. 

19. Why didn't you the fire going ? 20. You might at least 

have the bread to rise. 21. YouVe us all at loggerheads. 

22. You too fast a pace. 23. Always the lamp in a safe 

place. 

20. Distinguish between " may " and " can." 

May I go now ? You may. 

May Tom go with me ? He may. 

May I not [or Mayn't I] go to the party to-night ? No, you may not. 

Can you read French? 

Can you tell me the way to the post-office ? 

Can we jump across that brook ? 

Note. — " May " is generally used to express permission ; " can," 
to express power to do. Therefore " may " is the proper verb to use 
in asking or in granting permission to do a thing. Questions like 
" Can 1 go ? " " Can 1 leave the room ? " etc., are nearly always in- 
correct, since the speaker nearly always means to ask permission *^ to 
go," " to leave the room," etc. " Might " and " could " will give little 
trouble to those who master this distinction between "may" and 
"can." 

Insert " may " or " can " in the blanks. 

1. — I write at your desk ? You . 2. I use your ruler? 

3. 1 have that Greek book ? 4. You , but you read 

it? 5. I * buy the book, but I had rather borrow it. 6. 

you cut down that tree ? 7. I think I work that problem. 8. 

1 go fishing with Harry ? You if you wear your shoe. 

9. —. — you jump over that log ? 10. we cross the brook on 

that plank without falling in ? 11. Why don't you hurry? I . 

^ A slang expression ; but even slang should be used correctly. 
* In what sense is ** may " used here ? 
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I've sprained my ankle. 12. ^ success be yours. 13. An honest 

man take a knave's advice. 14. I tell him that you agree? 

Insert " might " or " could " in the blanks. 

1. I asked my mother if I go. She said I . 2. I was 

afraid that I have lost the knife in the woods. 3. l*m sure we 

— ■- catch fish in the river. 4. Did he say that I go with you? 

5. Did he say that we catch fish in the river ? 6. Did he say 

that you row the boat ? I mean, are you well enough ? 7. Did 

he say that you row the boat ? I mean, is he willing that you 

should take the boat? 8. We help them if we tried. 9. If I 

only see him again I 10. I hardly believe my eyes. 

21. Distinguish between ^* shall " and ^' will." 
(1) To express mere futurity, use " shall " in the first 
person, " will " in the second and third persons. 

Practise Forms 

IshaUfall. - Shalllfall? 

You 2 will f aU. Shall « you fall ? 

HewillfaU. Will he fall? 

We shall fall. ShaU we fall ? 

You will fall. Shall you fall ? 

They wiU fall. Will they fall? . 

lsh'll*fall. Ish'Unotsfall. 

You'll fall You'll not faU. 

He'll faU. He'U not fall. 

1 In what sense Is the verb used here ? 

* ** Thou," with ** wilt," is now used only in solemn and poetic lan- 
guage. ^* You," the plural pronoun, is regularly used in the singular for 
the second person. 

* For the use of " shall " in questions of the second person see (3) below. 

* **I sh'll " and " we sh'U " are shortened forms of " I shall " and '' we 
shall." They must not be used for **rU" and '* we'll," the shortened 
forms of *» I will " and ** we will ; nor must " I'll " and ** we'll " ever be 
used for " I shall " and ** we shall " or their shortened forms. The latter 
is a common error and should be carefully watched. 

6 Or, even less formal, ** I shan't fall," ** you won't fall," etc. 
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Wesh'Ufall. We sh'U not fall. 

You'll fall. You'll not fall. 

They'll fall. They'll not f aU. 

(2) To express determination or willingness, to give a 
command, to make a promise or a threat, use " will " in 
the first person, " shall " in the second and third persons. 

I will do it in spite of you. [Determination.] 
Will you go with me ? Certainly I will. [Willingness.] 
I toUl buy you the book to-morrow. [Promise.] 
I will make you suffer for this. [Threat.] 
You shall 1 report at 9 o'clock to-morrow. [Command.] 
You shall be punished for this. [Threat.] 
You shall have the book to-morrow. [Promise.] 
He shall know to-morrow the result of the examination. [Promise.] 
He shall not go home until he has learned his lesson. [Determina- 
tion.] 

(3) In questions of the first person, use only " shall "; ^ 
in questions of the second or third persons, use the form 
that you expect in the answer.^ 

Shall I go? Yes, I presume you had better. 
Shall I read to you? Yes, please. 
Shall 1 help you with your coat ? No, thank you. 
Shall I open the window ? If you will. 
When shall we three meet again ? 

1 Or, more politely, "You toi7Z," etc. This exception to the rule is 
made out of courtesy to the person commanded. 

2 There seems to be one rare exception to this statement. ** Will " is 
sometimes repeated, either pleasantly or ironically, from a preceding 
question or command, and in this sense it may be said to be used in 
questions of the first person. Thus, — 

Will I go ? do you ask me ? 
Will I lend you my knife ? Most assuredly I will. 
I wiU, will I ? [Here " will " is ironically repeated from a courteous, 
though unpleasant, command.] 

* That is, according to rules (1) and (2) above. 

E 
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iSAo// you 1 be there to-night? I think I shall.. [Mere futurity.] 
Will you lend me five dollars ? I will, with pleasure. [Willingness.] 
Won't you try to behave better ? I will. [Promise.] 
Will your brother go with you? He will. [Mere futurity.] 
Shall he do as we say ? He shall. [Determination.] 

(4) In indirect discourse use the form that would have 
been used in direct discourse. 

He says I shall go. [Direct : You shall go.] 

He says he shall go. [Direct : I shall go.] 

He says you will go. [Direct : he will go.] 

He says John will go. [Direct : John will go.] 

Note. — " Should " and " would " generally follow the rules of 
'* shall " and " will." The words, however, have some special uses and 
meanings. ** Should " is used in the sense of " ought " : as, " You 
shoiUd obey your parents." " Would " is used to denote habit and to 
express a wish : as, " He would sit for hours doing nothing," " He 
would never laugh," " I would that I were dead." 

In subordinate clauses after *•* if, " " though," " when," and the like, 
^* should " is used in all three persons to indicate mere conditional 
futurity, while " would " is used in all three persons to indicate con- 
sent, willingness, etc.^ 

If I should go, Tom would go with me. [Mere conditional fu- 
turity.] 

If I would agree, all would be well. [Willingness.] 

Insert "shall" or "will" in the blanks, as the sense 
requires, and give your reason for selecting one or the 

1 Note how ** Shall'you ? " implies the answer '* I shall " or •* I shall 
not," and how ** Will you ? " implies the answer ** I will" or ** I will 
not." Often enough, however, the questioner does not get the reply he 
expects. He asks, *^ Shall you be there to-night?" and he gets the 
reply *' No, I won't." Here the second speaker does not really answer 
the question, but instead states his determination, from which the real 
answer to the question roust be guessed. 

2 This is true also of " shall " and '* will" in subordinate clauses after 
"if," "though," "when," etc. 
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other word. If either word may be used, distinguish be- 
tween the two in meaning. 

1. I be delighted to meet him. 2. I be charmed to see 

you again. 3. I be happy to go. 4. I : be pleased to do 

what I can. 6. I be glad to do it. 6. I look for you to- 
morrow. 7. I -■ — at least try. 8. I tell the truth, of 

course. 9. I fight if necessary. 10. I not give up without 

a struggle. 11. I not blame you at any rate. 12. I be on 

my guard. 13. I not be likely to stay much longer. 14. I 

be late to school again. 15. I be asleep before that. 16. I know 

I never see you again. 17. I be pleased to hear from 

you whenever you care to write . 18. I do as I choose. 19. I 

n't do as you wish. 20. I not put up with such disorder. 

21. I do my best. 22. I go with you, since you wish 

me to. 23. I catch cold sitting here. 24. I ride as fast as 

I can. 25. I have occasion to call there this evening. 26. I— 

be sixteen to-morrow. 27. you be sorry to leave? 28. you 

be at home when he calls ? 29. he be expecting to see you ? 

30. you be through by twelve ? 31. 1 go or not? 32. 

you dine with me to-morrow? 33. you have another cup of tea ? 

34. You doit yourself, you? 35. You be there to- 
night, I suppose? 36. 1 pi^i more wood in the stove ? 37. 

we have time to get tickets ? 38. there be time to get tickets ? 

39. we see a good play if we go? 40. How he cut without 

any knife ? 41. you lend him your knife ? 42. You n*t 

let it worry you, you ? 43. n't you close the door ? 

Certainly T . 44. you answer his letter? I . 45. He 

be wretched if it rains. 46. Kyou call, I go with you. 

47. I fancy we have rain to-day. 48. My ship sail on Mon- 
day. 49. you try to write better? I . 50. He fears I 

get hurt 51. He says he hopes I be there. 52. You do 

nothing of the sort. 53. You meet me at the five o'clock train. 

54. He be prosecuted for that. 55. My sister says that Evelyn 

be glad to see him. 56. You have a wet day for your 

journey. 57. We not soon forget this meeting. 58. We 

soon have to look for another house. 59. John thinks James be 

sick if he goes. 60. He not do that again. 
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Insert "should" or "would" in the blanks, and give 
your reason for your choice : — 

1. The teacher said we take Chapter VIII. 2. I think 

he have known better. 3. He feared I get hurt. 4. He 

asked me if I go. [Direct : He said to me, " you go ? "] ^ 

5. You promised that you help me. 6. I promised him that 

the debt be paid. 7. He declared he drown if he were not 

helped. 8. He said you go. 9. He go in spite of all I could 

do to prevent his going. 10. I thought I wait. 11. I like 

to know who he is. 12. He be sorry to miss his train. 13. I 

be sorry to miss my train. 14. If I were you, I go. 

15. I was afraid she n't come. 16. If I knew where she is, I 

write to her. 17. He pay his debts. 18. He often 

fall asleep in , church. 19. He said it not occur again. 

20. What we do without money ? 21. Did she say that she 

be happy to meet me ? 22. you go if you were invited ? 

23. What, you say, is the matter ? 24. If it rain, you 

go? 25. If you try, you could do this. 

22. With "if" and "as if," use " were" in both the 
singular and the plural to state a mere supposition. 

Practise FoRms 

K I were. If I weren't. 

If he were. If he weren't. 

If she were. If she weren't. 

If it were. If it weren't. 

If we were. ' If we weren't. 

If you were. If you weren't. 

If they were. If they weren't. 

Complete the statement of the supposition in each of the 
following sentences. Thus, — 

If I were you, I would give him the book. 

. 1 Never mix the direct and the indirect; as, [Wrong] ** He asked me 
would I flfo." 
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1. you, I would give him the book. 2. he, I would not 

spend so much money. 3. He looks as if going to a funeral. 

4. That dog acts as if mad. 5. n't so sure of things, he 

wouldn't make so many blunders. 6. n't so much snow on the 

ice, we could go skating. 7. n't for bears, there would be no 

bear stories. 8. richer in lands, we might be poorer in brains. 

9. fewer givers, there would be fewer beggars. 10. a royal 

road to learning, there would be more wise men. 11. less grum- 

ling, there would be more happiness. 12. more studious, you 

would be more likely to succeed in life. 

SECTION 10 

Practise in Pronunciation 

Now that you have learned the correct equivalents of 
the most common errors in spoken English, you are ready 
to set about the work laid down in the last paragraph of 
Section 9. You will find it best to do as Franklin did 
with the virtues.^ Do not scatter your efforts by attempt- 
ing to follow all the rules at once, but select some one of 
them, put that to work for a week, then proceed to another, 
and so on, until you have gone through all those rules that 
give you trouble. When you have gone through all these 
one at a time, begin again with the first, and go through 
them again in the same manner as many times as seems 
necessary. In this way only will you be likely to acquire 
that very precious thing, the habit of using in your talk, 
easily and naturally, the best English. 

In the meantime you are to turn your attention to pro- 

^ Read Franklin's account, in the Autobiography^ of his attempt to ac- 
quire the habitude of the thirteen virtues he had set for his observance. 
Franklin's method of recording his faults may help you to work out a 
device for recording your errors of speech. 
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nunciation. There are several reasons why you should 
want to pronounce your words correctly and distinctly. 
Good pronunciation doubles the power of words. It is an 
ever present help in talk, in reading, in speech-making, 
and in oratory, and wherever else it is necessary to convey 
thought clearly and distinctly to others by means of spoken 
words. Then, too, pronunciation is a sort of index to 
early training and association. In this respect pronun- 
ciation and the grammar of talk are alike. They tell 
cultured people where you were born, how you were 
brought up, and with what kind of persons you associated 
in youth. Unless, therefore, you now, while you are young, 
attend to pronunciation and the grammar of talk, you will 
very likely not be able to master them when you grow old. 
You may in later life get much learning about many things, 
and even about these two things, but you will not then 
be able to get that surety of good pronunciation and cor- 
rect speaking, that ease and naturalness of talk that comes 
to be like a second nature, that will keep you, when you 
are not on your guard, from slipping back into the errors 
of your early surroundings and associations. 

How, then, are you to set about the bettering of your 
pronunciation? Owing to the irregular spelling of the 
English language,^ and owing also to our imperfect knowl- 

1 " One does not realize how absurd our alphabet is until he finds that of 
the six vowels, A has 8 uses, E 8, 1 7, O 12, U 9, Y 3, so that the single 
vowels have collectively 47 uses, giving an average of 7{ apiece. Among 
the consonants, B has 2 uses (counting the silent ones), C 6, D 4, F 3, 
G 4, H 3, J 5, K 2, L 3, M 3, N 3, P 2, Q 3, R 2, S 5, T 5, V 2, W 2, X5, 
Y 2, Z 4 ; i.e., 21 consonants have 70 uses, averaging 3| apiece. It is 
easy to show how many different pronunciations a word may have by 
permutation. But while there is much difficulty in determining the proper 
pronunciation from the spelling, it is still more difficult to ascertain the 
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edge of just how cultured people really do pronounce,^ 
rules are of even less value here than in matters of gram- 
mar. It is indeed doubtful if a polished pronunciation 
can be learned from a book. The main thing is to form 
a habit of carefully scrutinizing the pronunciation of words 
as you speak or read or hear them. Cultivate the friend- 
ship of people of culture and refinement, and observe their 
ways of talking ; from such people you will learn more 
than from any book. • It might be well also to speak rather 
more deliberately than you now do, — most Americans 
speak too rapidly, — remembering the while that words 
have to be spoken distinctly to be caught readily by 
the person addressed. Learn the diacritical marks in 
your dictionary, practise giving the sounds in Exercise 18 
(1), and form the habit of always looking up the pronun- 
ciation of a word when you are uncertain of it, just as, 
in writing or in reading, you should always look up the 

proper letters for the spoken word from analogy. The sound £ in * mete ' 
has no less than 40 equivalents in the language, A in * mate ' has 34, A in 
* father' 2, A in 'fall* 21, £ in 'met* 36, etc. Thus it happens that the 
word * scissors' may be spelled 58,365,440 different ways and still have 
analogies justifying each combination." — W. T. Habris, quoted in F. A. 
March's The Spelling Beform, p. 37. See Appendix for rules and spell- 
mgs recommended by the Simplified Spelling Board. 

^ '* Learn not only to recognize and tolerate differences of pronuncia- 
tion, but to eo^ect them. Remember that pronunciation is incessantly 
changing, and that differences between the older and younger generation 
are not only possible, but inevitable. Remember that language exists only 
in the individual, and that such a phrase as ' standard English pronuncia- 
tion' expresses only an abstraction. Reflect that it is absurd to set up a 
standard of how £nglish people ought to speak, before we know how they 
actually do speak — a knowledge which is still in its infancy, and can only 
be gained by careful observation of the speech of individuals, the only 
absolutely reliable observations being those made by a trained individual 
on himself." — Hskbt Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics, p. 3. 
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spelling or the meaning of a word of which you are 
uncertain. 

Good pronunciation doubles the power of words. Form 
the habit of carefully scrutinizing the pronunciation of words 
as you speak or read or hear them. Always look up the 
pronunciation of a word of which you are uncertain. 

ExerciBe 17 

1. Here are two specimens of • poor pronunciation. 
They are supposed to be accurate reports of what was 
actually heard. What, should you say, is the chief fault 
of the reading and the talk ? 

How A School Girl Read ^ 

Again we find 'n th' use ** Sarcasm ** very pdwerful means ♦* 
stimnlat ** to ac *♦ ♦* haps *♦ well 'no' drds ** J6b to's arrog ♦♦ 
*visers *§ the best inst *♦ 

How Two Men Talked * 
« Wyeh. " [How are you ?] 
" Whaheh. " [How are you ?] 
« Ine deh." [Fine day.] 
« S, uh call ut s." [Yes, I call it so.] 
" Wah thins genl? " [How are things in general?] 
"Weh, weh don alii, tmuch thuh; sar kee thiz tirn these tie." 

1 The asterisks represent portions of the reading which at a distance of 
about ten feet were absolutely inaudible. The small letters represent por- 
tions which were barely audible with strained attention. The circumflex 
accent indicates ** the peculiar * silly twist,' a form of overemphasis preva- 
lent to an astonishing extent in the utterance of American girls and 
women in school and out.'' The transcripts are by Fletcher Osgood, 
Why the American Conversational Voice Is Bad (in The Forum, 
19 : 501-607). 

2 This is a report of a conversation between two prominent, well-educated 
business men in a street car, and, writes Mr. Osgood, **does them no 
injustice." 
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[Well, we're doing a little — not much, though; it's hard to keep 
things stirring these times.] 

"Suh. Bout rye. Finesuh." [That's so. You're about right. I 
find it so.] 

2. Bring to the class a written report, as accurate as 
you can make it, of the pronunciation of some bit of 
reading or conversation that you hear to-day. Observe 
especially the pronunciation of such expressions as " How 
do you do ? " "How are you?" " Where are you going ?'* 
"Good morning ! " and the like. 

Exercise 18 

1. Pronounce the following words, and then give the 
sounds represented by the italicized letters : — 
(1) 



(2) 



(3) 



a-U 




tf-rr 




a-le 


a-rm 




e-nd 




f-ce 


a-n 




t-n 




o-ld 


a-sk 




ai-T 




ou-r 


e-ve 




u-p 




oi-l 


oo-ze 




o-r 




u-ae 


1-oo-k 




o-n 






b-ahe 




y-e 




/-ull 


d-id 




fo-oe 




w-aim 


Sh^S 




th-en 




n-un 


t?-alve 




a-2-ure 




r-ap 


«-one 


;>-ipe 
t-ent 
ifc-ick 
/-ife 


si-n^ 


s-ick 
wh-e&t 
th-in 
pu-sA 


fa-r 




^-e 




ch-ivcch 


1 



^ See James E. Murdoch, Analytic Elocution, pp. 38-95, for detailed 
information about these sounds, as well as for further exercises of the 
same sort ; also George L. Raymond, The Orator^s Manual, 
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2. Copy into your note-book the "Key to Pronuncia- 
tion " in the unabridged dictionary in your school, or such 
portions of it as your teacher directs, and come to the 
class prepared to give as many of the sounds as you can.^ 

3. Come to the class prepared to answer orally the fol- 
lowing questions : — 

1. What marks of pronunciation are used in the dictionary? 
What are the names of these marks? 2. How does a vowel differ 
from a consonant? 3. What is a diphthong? 4. How are c and g 
pronounced before a, o, and u ? Before e, i, and y ? 5. How is ch 
pronounced in " chorus " ? In " church " ? 6. What two sounds has 
th ? 7. What two sounds has « ? 8. How does the dictionary indicate 
the accent of words ? Illustrate on the blackboard. 9. Do you find 
more than one pronunciation for some words ? What does this mean ? 
What of the pronunciation printed first? 10. Does the dictionary 
give a list of disputed pronunciations? Copy all that is printed about 
some one word in the list, write the matter on the blackboard, and 
explain to the class what you have written. 11. Where do you look 
for the pronunciation of a proper name ? 12. What help to pronun- 
ciation do you find at the foot of each page in the dictionary ? 13. Do 
you know of any other books that give information about the pronun- 
ciation of words ? 

Exercise 19 > 

Below is a list of common words often mispronounced. 
Learn the pronunciation of ten of these words each day 
for a week or so, reviewing rapidly each day the words 

1 If the Standard Dictionary is accessible, consult the Appendix for 
iMformation about the scientific alphabet, prepared by the American 
Philological Association, and used in that work to indicate the pronun- 
ciation of words. See also The Spelling Beform, referred to above, 
which is issued by the Bureau of Education at Washington. 

2 To THE Teacher; It is intended that the class now proceed to Chap- 
ter III, the words in this list being assigned, ten at a time, in connection 
with the work of that chapter. 
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previously studied. Where you find two or more pronun- 
ciations for the same word, learn and adopt the preferred 
pronunciation only. ^ 



abdomen 


boudoir 


decorous 


accessory 


bravado 


deficit 


acclimate 


brethren 


demonslrate 


acoustics 


brigand 


depot 


adept 


bronchitis 


despicable 


adult 


calliope 


diamond 


advertisement 


caloric 


diphtheria 


again 


camelopard 


diphthong 


albumen 


canine 


docile 


alkaU 


caret 


drama 


allopathy 


cayenne 


economical 


ally 


cerebrum 


either 


alma mater 


certain 


elm 


alternate 


chamois 


employee 


amenable 


chastisement 


encore 


apparatus 


cocaine 


engine 


apparent 


coffee 


envelope 


appendicitis 


cognizance 


epoch 


apron 


cognomen 


err 


architect 


column 


evening 


area 


compensate 


every 


aspirant 


conspiracy 


exquisite 


automobile 


construe 


extraordinary 


azure 


contemplate 


figure 


ballet 


conversant 


forehead 


banquet 


costume 


fortnight 


bas-relief 


cowardice 


gallant 


bestial 


data 


genuine 


bicycle 


deaf 


government 


biography 


debris 


gratis 


bitumen 


•d^but 


guardian 


1 Helpful books for this work are ^ 


W. H. P. Phyfe's Seven Thousand 


Words Often Mispronounced and Otis 


Ashmore's A Manual of Pronun- 


ciation 
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harass 


often 


root 


heinous 


only 


route 


heroism 


opponent 


sacrifice 


history 


ordeal 


sarsaparilla 


homeopathy 


patriot 


satin 


hygiene 


perfume 


saucy 


idea 


permit 


scenic 


ignoramus 


philanthropic 


sinecure 


illustrate 


portrait 


slake 


industry 


prairie 


sleek 


infinitely 


precedent 


sloth 


interesting 


pretense 


slough 


iron 


profile 


sonorous 


isolate 


program 


soot 


italic 


promenade 


stanch 


juvenile 


psalms 


stolid 


kinetoscope 


put 


student 


knoll 


quarrel 


subtile 


leisure 


quay 


suite 


lever 


quinine 


survey 


livelong 


radish 


towards 


long-lived 


recess 


traveler 


mandamus 


recourse 


trio 


massage 


renaissance 


tyranny 


memoir 


repertoire 


vehement 


mercantile 


reptile 


vignette 


mischievous 


research 


wary 


mustache 


resource 


wound 


nephew 


resum^ 


yolk 


news 


revocable 


youths 


nominative 


rise 


iodlogy 


occult 


robust 




office 


romance 
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SECTION 11 

Summary of Chapter n. 

Since you speak much more frequently than you write, 
you should begin your work in composition by setting a 
strict watch over what you speak. Talk well in order that 
you may write well. 

Good talk is less formal, less orderly, and less finished 
than writing. Make your talk as good as you know how, 
therefore, but try to avoid being either bookish or pedantic. 

Avoid slang and other similar vulgarisms. Slang, espe- 
cially, is vulgar and offensive to good taste; the use of 
slang shows a want of discrimination and hinders mental 
growth. 

The common errors in spoken English are vulgarisms. 
They may be avoided by learning their correct equivalents, 
and then by using those equivalents until their use becomes 
a habit of speech. 

Good pronunciation doubles the power of words. Form 
the habit of carefully scrutinizing the pronunciation of words 
as you speak or read or hear them. Always look up the 
pronunciation of a word of which you are uncertain. 



CHAPTER III 

THE WRITTEN THEflfE 

SECTION 12 

More about the Subject^ 

The written theme,^ or the essay, as it is sometimes 
called, is the subject of the present chapter. In this 
chapter you will learn, among other things, how to choose 
a subject for a written theme, how to narrow that subject 
until it covers just what you want to write, how to gather 
in note form the material for the theme you are to write, 
how to select and how to arrange the material you gather, 
and how to write and how to name the theme. 

How to choose a subject, or what to write about, you 
learned in Section 1. There you learned that, unless you 
are asked to write about some particular thing, you are 
always to write about the things that you think of most 
and know most about. There you learned that you are 
always to write about those things about which you either 
have something of your own to say or can find something 
of your own to say. 

Let us now suppose that you have chosen for a written 
theme just such a subject as this. Let us suppose that 
you have decided to write about " Kites." That is a sub- 

1 Head again what is said in Section 1 about the subject. 

2 The word "theme 'Ms sometimes used in this book in the broader 
sense of a short composition, in any form, done as a school exercise. 
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ject about which you already know a good deal; it is a 
subject about which you already have something of your 
own to say. Moreover, it is a subject that has the added 
value of being of interest to others as well as to yourself. 
All boys, whether seven or seventy years of age, and most 
girls too, like kites. You know how the doggerel runs : — 

<< Though marble time can't always last, 
Though time for spinning tops is past, 
The winds of March blow kite time here, 
And April Fools* day, too, draws near." 

Now, when you have chosen the right sort of subject, 
are you ready to set about the gathering of material for 
your theme ? No, you are not, though that is just what 
most boys and girls do when .they write themes. There is 
at least one thing ^ more to be done with the subject before 
you are ready to gather your material. If you will take 
a look into your mind when you think of " Kites " as a sub- 
ject, you will observe that the thoughts there are in some- 
what of a jumble. What, then, is the trouble ? Just this. 
The subject is a broad one, much too broad for your pur- 
pose. Most of the themes you will be asked to write in this 
course will be but a paragraph or two in length, and how, 
in a paragraph or two, can you say anything about " Kites " 
that will be worth the reading ? Where shall you begin? 
Where end ? In a paragraph or two you might tell how 
you make a bow kite, how you send messengers up the 
string, how you use a kite to draw a boat, or the like; but 
in a theme of that length to write about " Kites " in gen- 

1 Advanced pupils will get a good deal of help from a study of how to 
word a subject, a matter omitted here because of its difficulty. See Sec- 
tion 3, Elements of English Composition, 
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eral would be out of the question. A good-sized volume 
would hardlj* exhaust the subject. Besides, there is much 
about " Kites " that even you would be unable to tell. 
You know little, I suspect, about scientific kite flying, 
about Malay and cannibal kites, about the California 
barrel kite used on the Pacific coast in making observa- 
tions of the weather, about the ship kite and a hundred and 
one other kites, to say nothing of all that a scientific kite 
flyer could tell you about kites and kite flying in this 
and in other lands and in this and in other times. For 
your purpose, indeed, such a broad subject as "Kites" 
is almost as worthless, in its present form, as the trite 
subjects that Tom chooses for his "compositions." 
Too much is after all not a great deal better than too 
little. 

Narrow your subject, therefore, until it covers just what 
you want to write in the little space at your command. 
Instead of trying to write a paragraph or two about the 
broad subject " Kites," which is really the hardest sort of 
work, select some one phase of the subject that you know 
about at first hand. Write about " How to make a bow 
kite," " Sending messengers up the string," " The double 
belly-band kite," "How kites are sometimes used in 
building bridges," "The use of the Hargrave kite," or 
any other thing about kites that you happen to know a 
good deal about and can write of brightly and entertain- 
ingly in a short theme. This narrowing of a broad sub- 
ject, you will soon find, will do much to make your writing 
easy and pleasant to you and interesting to your readers. 
It will set your thoughts going in a definite direction, and 
it will help you to think more vigorously and to some 
purpose. 
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Choose the right sort of subject. Then narrow that sub- 
ject until it covers just what you can write in the little 
space at your command. 

Ezercise 20 

1. Distinguish between the subjects in each of the fol- 
lowing pairs. Which subject in each pair is general? 
Which is specific? Which seems vague and pointless ?- 
Which comes the closer to your own interests and experi- 
ences ? Which is the more suitable for a short theme ? 
Why? 

1. Reading. 

Why I like stories of adventure. 

2. Easter. 

How to make an Easter egg doll. 

3. Exercise. 

The rules of our walking club. 

4. Hunting. 

How I killed a bear. 
^ 5. Cooking. 

My first loaf of bread. 

2. From the following list of subjects select three that 
you think could be treated in one or two pages of theme- 
paper ; select three others that could be treated in four 
or five pages. Which subjects would require the most 
extended treatment ? Why ? 

1. A ride in a prairie schooner. 

2. Sleepy Hollow as it looks to-day. 

3. How our school celebrated May Day. 

4. What I know about writing. 

5. A trap for catching rabbits. 

6. Air ships. 

7. Old-fashioned clocks. 

8. Great generals. 

9. Local characters. 
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10. How I kept house one day. 

11. The tricks of trained animals. 

12. An experience with a tramp. 

13. Tramps and other beggars. 

14. The pleasure of going for the maiL 

15. An old house (a description). 

16. John Alden (a character sketch). 

17. Hawkeye (Cooper's Last of the Mohicans). 

18. Baloo, in the Jungle Book, as a teacher. 

19. Stevenson's Treasure Island. 

20. The autobiography of a tramp dog. 

21. What the hired man told me. 

22. The character of the Puritans. 

23. The making of pottery. 

24. Merits and demerits of the daily newspaj^r. 

25. How I feel when themes are read. 

8. Select any five of the following general subjects, 
and, by narrowing them in any way that may occur to 
you, draw out from each general subject two subjects 
suitable for a theme of one or two paragraphs.. Your 
final list of ten subjects should contain only such as 
you actually care to write about, subjects having enough 
value to justify the time you would spend in thinking and 
writing about them.^ 

1. Marbles. 2. Top time. 3. Rites. 4. Hoops and wheels. 5. 
Stilts. 6. Bait. 7. Fishing. 8. Boats. 9. Rafts. 10. Games. 
11. Bicycling. 12. Camping out 13. FootbalL 14. Turtle hunt- 
ing. 15. On the ice. 16. First of April. 17. Wild flowers. 

^ To THE Teacher : If this exercise is assigned to be written, it will 
probably be advisable first to do some of the work orally and in the 
class, — enough at least to enable the pupils to understand just what is to 
be done. In fact, in all the written work assigned in this book, it is in- 
tended that oral and class-room work commonly precede written work. 
Often enough, however, all the preliminary work that is needed may be 
done near the close of the recitation when the new lesson is assigned. 
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18. Easter. 19. May Day. 20. Picnics. 21. Dolls. 22. Modeling 
in clay. 23. China painting. 24. Scrapbooks. 25. Home-made 
candy. 26. Girls* clubs. 

4. Class Exercise : The last exercise may profitably 
be preceded by a class exercise. Select a subject that all 
the pupils are likely to be interested in, and work it out 
with the class, permitting the pupils to suggest as many 
subjects for short themes as they can. Reject all subjects 
that are narrowed in a meaningless or mechanical fashion. 
After one subject has been worked out in this manner, 
assign another subject to the entire class to be narrowed 
in as many ways as possible, in a given time, say ten or 
fifteen minutes. At the close of the allotted time have 
several of the papers read and criticised. Then ask for 
other subjects not on the papers read. When this work 
is done, permit the pupils to decide which is the most 
interesting and suitable subject, the subject about which 
they would most enjoy hearing a theme read. This work 
of narrowing subjects should be continued until it is 
thoroughly understood, because there is scarcely anything 
else that gives so much trouble to young writers as vague- 
ness of subject. 

5. Rewrite the subjects you wrote for Exercise 3 (1, 2, 
3), narrowing those subjects that seem too broad for a 
theme of a paragraph or two. 

6. From each of the following sources draw out a sub- 
ject suitable for a short theme : — 

1. Things seen on the street. 

2. Things done in business. 

3. The talk of your friends. 

4. The advice of your elders. 

5. A lecture you once heard. 

6. A book you have recently read. 
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7. Each day, for two weeks, set down in your note- 
book at least one subject based on the thing that on that day 
most interests you, writing under each subject a few notes 
of what you can say about the subject. At the end of the 
two weeks come to the class prepared to talk about the 
subject that you think will be most likely to interest 
the other members of the class. 

SECTION 13 

Gathering Material and Taking Notes 

After you have chosen your subject, and after you have 
narrowed that subject until it covers just what you want 
to write, you are ready to set about the gathering of your 
material — if you have not already at hand enough 
material for your purpose. This material you are to 
gather is the thoughts you think it likely you can put into 
your theme; and if you have chosen a subject from your 
own knowledge and experience, it is more than likely that 
you will find in your own mind the best thoughts for your 
theme. These thoughts may to you seem utterly trivial 
and of very little consequence, and they may be jumbled 
together in what at first looks like inextricable confusion. 
By a little thinking, however, you can turn this confusion 
into clearness, just as you can, by reversing a kaleidoscope, 
turn the jumbled bits of glass, which you see when you 
look into the wrong end of the instrument, into orderly 
and beautiful figures. Bear in mind that these first 
thoughts are your best thoughts, and that nowhere outside 
of yourself will you be likely to find thoughts half so 
fresh and original. Bear in mind, also, that the more of 
these first thoughts you put into what you write, the more 
others will be interested in what you write. 
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Many subjects, however, will take you on a hunt for 
material. These subjects will be such as you know little 
or nothing about at first-hand, but about which you think 
you can find something of your own to say. For such 
subjects you can gather material by one or more of the 
following methods: (1) by seeing, (2) by talking, (3) 
by reading, and (4) by thinking over the material thus 
gathered. 

If the subject you are to write about is a thing you can 
see, go and see that thing and look at it until you know just 
how it differs from every other thing that seems to be like 
it. Know that in the whole world there are no two things 
precisely alike, whether they be two trees, two faces, or two 
grains of sand. In each there is a grain of the un- 
known — something that makes it a little different from the 
other thing that at first sight seemed to be like it. Most 
of us do -not look at things long enough or closely enough 
to know what they are. We see, and yet do not see. 
You yourself cannot on the instant tell me how a cat or a 
dog lies down, how a horse gets up, or how a cow drinks; 
and yet you have seen and not seen these things done a 
score or more of times. Keep your eyes open to see things, 
therefore, and keep your eyes on the things you see until 
you know what they are. 

It may be that the thing you are to write about is some- 
thing that is not to be seen. But whether it is or is not 
visible you can at any rate have a talk about it with some 
other boy or girl or with some older person. If you are to 
write about a bow kite, for example, you may get from 
Tom an idea about the best wood to use for the sticks, 
from Dick a thought about the right way to attach the 
belly-band, and from Harry a direction as to the proper 
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length and weight of the tail. I know boys and girls 
who are forever asking questions — intelligent questions 
— about things, and who get some of their best thoughts 
in just this way. Gathering material by talking, then, is 
not a method to be neglected. 

Some subjects will take you to books, and here you 
must use all your discretion to keep from being swept 
hither and thither by what you read. Learn to be a 
master of books, and not a slave. There is only one way 
for you to become a master of books, and that is for you 
to turn over and over in your mind the thoughts you read, 
until you can in your own words, and not in the author's 
words, state those thoughts so clearly that any boy or girl 
of your own age can understand them. In that way only 
will you be able to make the thoughts you get out of 
books your very own. Even in taking notes of what 
you read, it is well first to get the thought firmly fixed in 
your own mind and then to state that thought in words 
of your own. If you copy any of what you read, copy 
only what you think you may be likely to quote, and then 
remember that it is the part of honesty to put this matter 
within quotation marks. 

Now, all the while you are gathering material by seeing, 
by talking, and by reading, you are adding to and chang- 
ing that material by the thoughts — thoughts wholly your 
own — that come to you as you work. That is, to some 
extent you are all this while using the fourth method of 
gathering material. But now you are to put this method 
to work by itself. Having gathered sufficient material by 
the other methods, you have now to think through and 
through the material thus gathered, and to set down what- 
ever additional material this thinking brings you. Think- 
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ing the vagueness out of your material will not always be 
an easy task, but it is a task, nevertheless, that you must 
always do before you write. Indeed, the longer you hold 
your material in your mind before writing, the more you 
brood over it, the more you find in it what no one else has 
found, the better it will be with what you write. Work 
yourself free from "thought-laziness." 

This brings us to notes and note taking. The experi- 
ence of writers is that a note-book is the one thing they 
cannot do without. " Keep a note-book," writes one 
author. "Travel with it, eat with it, sleep with it. 
Slap into it every stray thought that flutters up in your 
brain." The reason a note-book is so essential in the 
gathering of material is that the memory can so seldom be 
depended upon to recall a needed thought at just the 
right moment. Unless you jot down your thoughts as 
they occur to you, you will find that some of your thoughts^ 
and often enough your best thoughts, will either entirely 
escape you or will lose the first fine glow of their concep- 
tion. To be of much service, however, a note-book should 
have two qualities. It should be of a size that you can 
conveniently carry about with you, and it should have de- 
tachable leaves, so that you can add a leaf here or take 
out a leaf there as occasion demands.^ This note-book 

1 A note-book with leaves about 5x8 inches is a convenient size for the 
work of the school. The note-book de luve^ one much used by professional 
workers, is a " Loose Leaf Price Book," bound in seal, with a cover 
, 5J X 7| incheis and leaves 4J x 7 J inches. Card indexes also are widely used 
nowadays by business and professional men, the cards most used 
being 3x6 inches or 4 x 6 inches. Since the blank cards can be carried 
about in a pocket letter case, or loose in the pocket for that matter, a 
card index is often used instead of a note-book, though its use is rather 
too complicated for young workers. 
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you should use, and use all the time. How you are to 
take notes will be explained in the exercise that follows. 

Your own thoughts are the best to put into what you 
write. Turn your material over and over in your mind 
until you have thought all the vagueness out of it. Keep a 
note-book and use it all the time. 

Exercise 21 

1. From the lists of subjects in the preceding exercises, 
or from the lists you yourself have prepared, select a subject 
that you know a good deal about at first-hand. Narrow 
the subject as suggested in Section 12, and then on a 
sheet of paper, or on a page in your note-book, jot down 
as they occur to you your first thoughts on the subject. 

In jotting down your thoughts as they occur to you, 
you will soon discover that you think your thoughts, not 
in complete sentences, but in fragments of sentences, or, 
rather, in mental pictures that answer to fragments of 
sentences, and that flash one after another through your 
brain. Therefore, in taking notes for immediate use, of 
what you think, or see, or hear, or read, use " catch-words " 
and fragments of sentences. Let us suppose, for example, 
that you have decided to relate the story of how Dick 
beat you and Tom at making stilts. Your thoughts will 
come to you in something like this fashion: — 

Notes op First Thoughts 

Stilt time — Tom and I decided to make hand-stilts — worked 
together one Saturday — begged four of Aunt Jane's clothes-poles 
for sticks — shaped handles with knives — smoothed them with 
sandpaper — outlined, with piece of soft brick, block for foot- 
rest — sawed block out of plank and made three more blocks — 
smoothed blocks with knives — bored holes for nails and screws 
with piece of heated ii-on — fastened blocks to sticks — sticks the 
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right length — just reached our hands — how at twiKght Tom 
and I started out on our stilts — how we " showed off " before other 
boj^s — their stilts lower than ours — our triumph short-lived 7— 
Dick came up with high knee-stilts — these harder to manage than 
ours — Dick passed by too proud to answer our hail — had hands 
in pockets — whistled " Way down South in Dixie " — Tom and I 
decide to have knee-stilts. 

2. From the same lists select some interesting object 
that can be seen. Go and look at it on three different 
days. On the first day set down in rough note form all 
you see that seems to distinguish the thing from other 
things that are similar to it, and on each of the succeeding 
days set down in the same manner the details you had not 
previously seen. Take an old, rickety, wooden building, 
a locomotive taking a curve, a passenger train slowing up 
at the station, a ship at anchor, a child playing, the face 
of a friend, a person who dresses or acts oddly, a prairie 
scene, a forest scene, — anything you please. As you will 
want to describe the thing from one point of view, you 
will need to be careful to take your notes each day from 
the same position. 

3. Talk about this subject, or some other subject, with 
some other boy or girl or with an older person, and, after 
you have separated, jot down in note form the thoughts 
you get from your talk. 

4. With pencil and note-book before you, take notes of 
what is said during the first ten or fifteen minutes of some 
recitation. Here it will be necessary to give your whole 
attention to the thought ; if you try to get the exact words, 
you will be lost. As soon after the recitation as you 
have the time, write out a more complete record of what 
was said. Hand in both the notes and the final record. 
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5. Select a subject about which you can find something 
in books, and take notes. These notes you may make some- 
what fuller than the notes you took for 4. (1) Read 
through the pages you consult, to get some notion of what 
they are about ; (2) give them a second reading, and this 
time take your notes ; (3) take no more notes than you 
will need for your theme, and state them in your own 
words ; (4) put within quotation marks that which you 
copy, together with the name of the author, the title of 
the work, and the volume, chapter, page, or whatever in 
each case will most precisely locate the passage quoted. 

6. Take the material you have gathered for 2, 3, and 5 
above, read it several times, and jot down in note form 
whatever new thoughts occur to you as you read and 
think. 

7. Now, the notes you have thus far taken in this exer- 
cise have been rough, hastily written things, mere jottings 
which it is supposed you will make immediate use of in 
the writing of some theme. But it is often necessary to 
take notes that will be preserved for some time, or that 
are intended for the eye of another, as in your note-book 
in physics, in literature, or in history. Upon such notes 
you should bestow more care and thought, giving them a 
fuller and more finished form. If, for instance, you were 
to take notes of the following selection, your notes might 
take the form of those immediately following the selec- 
tion. Here you should observe the four numbered sug- 
gestions given in 5 above. 

Mr. £msoN*s "Xotion" Books 
Mr. Thomas A. Edison does not trust altogether to his memory. 
For forty years he has made his " notion " books, as he calls them, 
the lepodtoTyof his thoughts, his experiments, and his discoveries. 
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These "notion" books are ordinary note-books, small enough to 
thrust into the pocket. Mr. Edison is never without one of these 
books. He keeps oAe within reach while he works, talks, thinks, 
eats, sleeps, and travels. To him one dozen of these books are more 
precious than his whole palatial library of 40,000 volumes. 

Of the myriad inventions with which Mr. Edison's name Is asso- 
ciated only three do not appear in the "notion'* books. As the 
" notion " book habit has grown on him, Mr. Edison has made his 
notes more minute and elaborate than at first. When opportunity 
presents itself to test the worth of any one *< notion," he writes out 
minute details of the results. If thes6 results warrant him in believ- 
ing that great and lasting good can be accomplished by perfecting his 
discovery, he works early and late until he brings his experiments to 
a successful issue, and the note-book shows with photographic clear- 
ness every move he has made. But if the "notion " is weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, he writes the letters " N. G." beneath 
the report. 

Each page of these books is dated, and the date is attested by 
three witnesses. These witnesses are men picked from his staff of 
assistants. Their initials appear at the foot of every paragraph of 
importance and across the pen and ink sketches he has made of ma- 
chinery. When a lawsuit against infringers crops up, Mr. Edison 
finds his "notion" books invaluable in proving his case. He has 
only to produce in court the particular note-book with a report of the 
disputed invention, and to show how he worked it out from its initial 
conception to its completion. The eloquence of those pages, signed 
and witnessed, is irresistible, and no claim, however logical it may 
appear on the surface, can withstand the silent testimony of the 
"notion" books. — American newspaper (adapted). 

The Notes 

Mr. Edison has used note-books (" notion " books) for forty years. 
They are of pocket size, and, walking or sleeping, he is never without 
his " notion" book. , 

In these books he has made records — the later the more minute — 
of all but three of his inventions. When he tests a "notion" he 
records each step in his experiments. He writes " N, G." after unsuc- 
cessful experiments. 
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He dates each page, and has three of his assistants attest the date. 
He finds the books invaluable in lawsuits against infringers. 

Read carefully the following selection, and take notes 
as just directed: — 

The Camp-fire 

The object of the camp-fire is to give heat, and incidentally light, 
to your tent or shanty. You can hardly build this kind of fire unless 
you have a good ax and know how to chop. For the first thing that 
you need is a solid backlog, the thicker the better, to hold the heat 
and reflect it into the tent. This log must not be too dry, or it will 
burn out quickly. Neither must it be too damp, else it will smolder 
and discourage the fire. The best wood for it is the body of a yellow 
birch, and, next to that, a green balsam. It should be five or six feet 
long, and at least two and a half feet in diameter. If you cannot find 
a tree thick enough, cut two or three lengths of a smaller one ; lay the 
thickest log on the ground first, about ten or twelve feet in front of 
the tent ; drive two strong stakes behind it, slanting a little backward ; 
and lay the other logs on top of the first, resting against the stakes. 

Now you are ready for the hand -chunks, or andirons. These are 
shorter sticks of wood, eight or ten inches thick, laid at right angles 
to the backlog, four or five feet apart. Across these you are to build 
up the firewood proper. 

Use a dry spruce-tree, not one that has fallen, but one that is dead 
and still standing, if you want a lively, snapping fire. Use a hard 
maple or a hickory if you want a fire that will burn steadily and make 
few sparks. But if you like a fire to blaze up at first with a splendid 
flame, and then burn on with an enduring heat far into the night, a 
young white birch with the bark on is the tree to choose. Six or 
eight round sticks of this laid across the hand-chunks, with perhaps a 
few quarter in gs of a larger tree, will make a glorious fire. 

But before you put these on, you must be ready to light up. A few 
splinters of dry spruce or pine or balsam, stood endwise against the 
backlog, or, better still, piled up in a pyramid between the hand- 
chunks ; a few strips of birch-bark ; and one good match, — these are 
all that you want. But be sure that your match is a good one. 
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In the woods, the old-fashioned brimstone match of our grand- 
fathers — the match with a brown head and a stout stick and a dread- 
ful smell — is the best. But if you have only one, you would better 
not trust even that to light your fire directly. Use it first to touch off 
a roll of birch-bark which you hold in your hand. Then, when the 
bark is well alight, crinkling and curling, push it under the heap of 
kindlings, give the flame time to take a good hold, and lay your 
wood over it, a stick at a time, until the whole pile is blazing. Now 
your fire is started. Your friendly little gnome with the red hair is 
ready to serve you through the night. — Henry van Dyke, Fisher- 
marCs Luck,^ 

8. Select an article from a recent issue of some 
magazine, an article that your teacher approves, and take 
notes. Bring your notes to the class, and, using the notes 
as a guide, give orally the gist of the article. 

9. When you study Section 14, take notes. Later, take 
notes of Section 15. 

SECTION- 14 

Selecting and Arranging Material 

If you will now turn to the notes you gathered for one 
of the assignments in the last exercise, and especially to 
the notes you gathered by using for one subject all the 
methods suggested in Section 13, you will observe two 
thingc: first, you have gathered altogether more material 
than you can use in a single short theme; and second, 
much of the material you have gathered either does not 
relate to the special phase of the subject you are to write 
about, or is not precisely suited to the way in which you 
are to treat that subject, or will not appeal to the particu- 
lar reader or set of readers you are to address. This is 
the experience of all writers, even of those who make a 
business of writing. The ears of corn selected for the seed 
1 Copyright, 1899, 1906, by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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are always the choicest. You must therefore select for 
your theme the most suitable of the details you have 
gathered. 

This selection you must make with care, and before you 
set about the work of writing. Read once more the first 
paragraph in Mr. van Dyke's explanation of how to build 
a camp-fire.^ You will find in that paragraph at least 
seven important details : — 

1. The object of the camp-fire. 

2. A good ax needed for chopping. 

3. A thick backlog necessary — neither too dry nor too damp. 

4. The best wood for the backlog. 

5. The size of the backlog. 

6. A suitable substitute for the backlog — two or three smaller logs. 

7. The placing of these logs. 

These are the details that Mr. van Dyke thought would 
best explain to his readers the first stage in the building 
of a camp-fire. To test the worth of his selection, omit 
one of the details, say detail 2 or 4, read the paragraph, 
and observe the effect. Is there not a decided loss to the 
explanation ? Now think of some detail that might have 
been put in, but was not ; put it in, read the paragraph, 
and observe the effect. The paragraph, then, is well put 
together. That is, the author put into the paragraph no 
detail that can be omitted without a real loss to it, and he 
omitted a good many details which, if he had put them in, 
would only have marred his explanation. 

The lesson to be learned here is this : Say no more 

than needs to be said, and yet say all that needs to be 

said; in other words, go carefully through the material 

you have gathered, which must always be greater than 

1 In Exercise 21 (7). 
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your needs, select and use what will well serve your 
present purpose, and no more. Two questions will help 
you to make this selection : (1) " Is there any detail in 
my material which is not needed for my present purpose ? " 
(2) "Is any detail needed which is not now in my 
material?" As you go on you will learn several prin- 
ciples that will help you to answer these questions. In 
the meantime, a narrow and definite subject will help you 
as much as anything else in selecting your material ; there 
is nothing more likely to lead you astray than to try to 
write about something of everything. 

But it is not enough merely to select your material ; 
you have also to arrange what you select in some natural 
order. This is just what Mr. van Dyke did before he 
wrote the paragraph about the backlog. Rearrange the 
details in this paragraph, put detail 5 in the place of de- 
tail 2, or detail 7 in the place of detail 3, and you at once 
confuse the explanation. Observe, further, that the de- 
tails in this paragraph are all about one thing — the back- 
log. Each paragraph that follows is made up of other 
details properly arranged, and the paragraphs themselves, 
the groups of details, are likewise properly arranged. 
The order is a perfectly natural one, that which you 
would follow in the building and lighting of a camp- 
fire : — 

1. The backlog. 

2. The hand-chunks. 

3. The firewood proper. 

4. Thekmdling. 

5. Lighting up. 

Each sort of writing, you will learn as you go on in this 
book, has for the effect to be produced some one best order 
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for the arrangement of details, and this order you can al- 
ways work out of the material you gather. The details 
of a story, for example, you may arrange in the order in 
which they took place ; the details of a description, in the 
order in which they are seen; the details of an explana- 
tion, in the order in which they can be most easily under- 
stood.^ A good way to get order out of your material is 
to prepare an outline. In an outline you set down the most 
important details in your material, or headings, as they are 
sometimes called, and then you group under these head- 
ings the less important details, or subheadings, in such 
manner that those details that are near in thought stand 
near in place also. The most convenient way to do this 
is to write each heading and subheading on a separate slip 
of paper — cards, if you have them, are better than slips 
of paper for this work — in what seems to you to be the 
natural order. Then study and sort these slips or cards 
until you are satisfied that you cannot better the order, 
when you may write your outline on a single sheet of 
paper. In this manner you can make any number of 
fresh plans, without having each time to write out every 
new one afresh. 

Select and arrange your material before you write. Say 
no more than needs to be said ; say all that needs to be said ; 
say it in the right order. Use an outline. 

ZSzercise 22 

1. The following little story is a classic. (1) Read it 

1 This is the order commonly adopted for each of the three kinds of 
writing mentioned, but the effect to be produced, the method of treat- 
ment, the character of the readers addressed, or some other thing of the 
sort, may make a change desirable. This matter will be made clear 
later on. 
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thrcjugh to get the thought. (2) Make a list of the de- 
tails in the story. (3) Omit one of the details in your 
list, say " of seven years old," read the story without this 
detail, and note the effect. How, then, does this detail 
help to tell the story ? Do the same with the other 
details, trying in that way to find out why each detail was 
used. (4) Now think of some detail that Franklin might 
have put into the story, but did ndt. Put it in, read the 
story, and note the effect. Do the same with other 
details. 

The Whistle 

When I was a child of seven years old, my friends, on a holiday, 
filled my pocket with coppers. I went directly to a shop where they 
sold toys for children, and being charmed with the sound of a whistle, 
that I met by the way in the hands of another boy, I voluntarily 
offered and gave all my money for one. I then came home, and went 
whistling all over the house, much pleased with my whistle, but dis- 
turbing all the family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me I had given four times as 
much for it as it was worth ; put me in mind what good things I 
might have bought with the rest of the money ; and laughed at me 
so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; and the reflection 
gave me more chagrin than the whistle gave me pleasure. 

This, however, was afterwards of use to me, the impression con- 
tinuing in my mind ; so that often, when T was tempted to buy some 
unnecessary thing, I said to myself, Don*t give too much for the whistle; 
and I saved my money. 

As I grew up, came into the world, and observed the actions of 
men, I thought I met with many, very many, who gave too much for 
the whistle.^ — Benjamin Franklin. 

2. Select some paragraph quoted in this book, and 
study it in the same manner as in 1. Find an interesting 

1 The story has been put into verse in Eggleston's Stories of Grreat 
Americans for Little Americans, pp. 37-38. 
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narrative paragraph in some other book, bring it to^the 
class, and study it in the same way. 

3. From the material you gathered for one of the 
assignments in Exercise 21 select suitable details for a 
short theme. Make a list of the details you select, and 
come to the class prepared to defend your choice. 

4. Class Exercise : Select some subject with which 
nearly all the class are familiar, and write on the black- 
board the headings and subheadings as they are suggested 
by the various members of the class. Accept none but 
good suggestions, and when enough of these have been 
recorded, ask the pupils to transfer to separate slips of 
paper ( about 1 J by 5 inches ), which they have brought 
to the class for this purpose, all those headings and sub- 
headings on the blackboard which they think they can use 
in making an outline. These slips of paper are then to be 
rearranged according to the method described in Section 
14, and the outline that results from the rearrangement, 
with the necessary changes in wording, is to be written on 
such paper as is required for the written work of the course. 

Number and letter the headings and subheadings as in 
the following model outline : — 

The Lumber Jack and His Work 
I. The lumber jack. 

1. How he looks. 

a. His rough exterior. 

b, Marks of his trade. 
X. Spiked boots. 

y. Iron-pointed pole. 

2. Where he lives. 

a. In a tent. 

b. In a log hut. 

c. On a raft. 
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II. The lumber jack's work. 

1. Felling trees and hauling logs. 

a. Notching the trees to be felled. 

b. Felling the trees. 

c. Hewing the logs. 

d. Hauling the logs to the waterway. 

2. Driving the logs to the sawmill. 

a. Collecting the logs. 

b. Floating the logs. 
X. By a dam. 

y. By spring floods. 

c. Guiding the logs. 

X. From the shore. 

y. From the raft. 

z. From the " alligator." 

d. Incidents of the drive. 
X. Stampedes and jams, 
y. " Shooting the chutes." 

3. Dangers of the work. 

a. Falling of dead branches. 

b. Falling of trees. 

c. Slipping of logs in loading. 

d. Rolling of logs in driving. 

4. Pleasures of the work, 
a. Songs and stories, 
ft. "Burring." 

c. Celebrating at the close. 

[" Burring is a rude amusement, the outcome of a rude 
occupation. The two contestants take their stand on a 
heavy sawed-ofE section of a trunk, one at each end. One 
endeavors with his feet to make the log revolve as rapidly 
as possible, and so to throw the other into the stream. 
The other does what he can to maintain his foothold, 
to stop the revolution of the timber, and to cause it to 
turn back and to throw his opponent, to unhorse — or un- 
log — his adversary." — George Hibbard, The Book- 
lov€r*s Magazine^ 5 : 637.] 
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Note. — Test an outline by the following questions : (1) Has the 
outline unity? Does it include any fact not closely connected with 
the subject ? Omit it. Is any fact still needed to develop the subject ? 
Put it in. (2) Do the headings or subheadings overlap? That is, 
is any thought included in two or more headings or subheadings ? 
Overlapping in the outline means useless repetition in the theme. 
(3) Is the proportion of the outline correct ? That is, has each im- 
portant division in the outline just the space it deserves ? Important 
matters deserve more space than unimportant matters. (4) Are the 
headings and subheadings that are similar in thought similar also in 
wording ? See a, 6, c, under I, 2, in the model outline ; or x, y, z, under 
II, 2, c. (5) Do the headings and subheadings stand in the proper 
order? Do those points that suggest each other, that are in contrast, 
that are in the relation of cause and effect, etc., stand near together 
in the outline ? Is climax observed ? Do the more important points 
follow the less important ? 

6. Complete one of the following outlines by adding 
subheadings : — 

The Dog 
I. His intelligence. 
n. His docility. 
UI. His faithfulness. 

The Old Homestead 
I. The house. 
II. The dooryard. 

III. The surrounding country. 

The American Indian 
I. His appearance. 
II. His dwelling, 
ni. His occupation. 

IV. His amusements. 

6. From the details you selected for 8 above prepare 
an outline for a short theme. 

7. On one of the following subjects prepare an outline 
for a short theme, observing the instructions given in 
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preceeding sections about narrowing the subject, gather- 
ing material, etc.: — 

Experience : 

1. A day's fun. 

2. The big storm. 

3. What I do out of school. 

4. Things I have made. 

5. Groing down town. 

6. One night after school. 

7. Lessons I have learned outside of books. 

8. Wild animals I have known. 

9. My experience in saving money. 
10. How I learned to skate. 

Imagination : 

1. The complaints of an old hat. 

2. A trip to the moon. 

3. If I were a boy (for a girl). 

4. If I were a girl (for a boy). 

5. What the school gong knows. 

6. What the stuffed owl said. 

7. When I saw Lincoln. 

8. The voice of the pine tree. 

9. If I were heir to a million. 

10. The empty stocking (a Christmas tale). 

Reading : 

1. A Puritan dinner. 

2. The dogs of St. Bernard. 

3. Washington and the corporal. 

4. The painter of Seville. 

5. The mouse and the moonbeam. 

6. A story from Ivanhoe, 

7. The village preacher. 

8. Captain John Smith. 

9. The Arab's gift. 

10. A true story of a bear. 
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SECTION 15 

Writing and Naming the Theme 

In Section 2 you were told how to write the first rough 
draft of a theme, and in Section 4, how to work this first 
rough draft into the finished theme. Since these two 
sections tell all that needs to be told at this time about 
the writing of a theme, you will do well to read them 
again before you take up the paragraph that follows this. 
Remember that the first thing to do in the writing of 
a theme is to think, not to write. First of all get the 
thought of what you are to write clear in your mind; 
then, with as little attention as possible to spelling, to 
punctuation, to word choice, and to sentence structure, put 
that thought as swiftly as you can on paper. Be sure to 
use your own words, and make your thought so clear that 
any boy or girl of your own age can readily understand 
what you write. When you have made the first rough 
draft of your theme, slowly and thoughtfully revise and 
rewrite, — rewrite twenty times if necessary, — until your 
theme is as good as you know how to make it. 

When you have made your theme as good as you know 
how to make it, you are ready to name it — to give it a 
title. The title of a theme has been compared to the 
label a druggist puts on a bottle to show what it contains. 
Just as the label shows what the bottle contains, so the 
title shows what the theme is about. The selection of a 
subject is the first thing done in the writing of a theme, 
while the selection of a title is the last. The subject is 
of chief importance, and dictates what material shall and 
shall not be used, while the title is only an afterthought, 
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calling attention in the briefest possible way to what has 
been written. 

A title should be brief. It is not now the fashion, 
as it was years ago, to give even short works long titles. 
A book published in 1813, a favorite of my boyhood days, 
had the following title : — 

Remarkable Shipwrecks, or a Collection of Interesting Accounts 
of Naval Disasters, with Many Particulars of the Extraordinary Ad- 
ventures and Sufferings of the Crews of Vessels Wrecked at Sea, and 
of Their Treatment on Distant Shores, together with an Account of 
the Deliverance of Survivors. 

Forty-four words, where to-day two or three would serve. 
A title, also, should be clear. Skating is not a clear title 
for a short theme, since it gives the reader no clue as to 
what phase of the subject the theme is about. How 1 
Learned to Skate would be better, for then the reader 
would know what to expect. Titles that mislead the 
reader, or that promise too much, are poor titles. A title, 
furthermore, should be interesting, or rather, interest-rous- 
ing. That is, a title should catch the attention of the 
reader and pique his curiosity. Treamre Island is such 
a title ; Incidents in the Early Life of James Hawkins^ 
although covering in thought Stevenson's narrative, is not. 

Note — Titles, when cited or quoted, are usually enclosed in 
quotation marks or printed in italics, the first word and each important 
word thereafter being capitalized. 

Before you begin to write get clear in your mind the 
thought of what you are to write. Then put that thought 
as swiftly as you can on paper, using your own words and 
thinking of nothing but the thought itself. Revise this first 
rough draft slowly and thoughtfully, rewriting your theme 
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as many times as seems necessary. Give your theme a 
brief, clear, and interesting title. 

BzerdM 23 

1. Class Exercise : Let the class choose by vote some 
one of the subjects listed on the preceding pages of this 
book. Then apply to the subject chosen each of the pro- 
cesses thus far taught and practised. (1) Narrow the 
subject, (2) set down first thoughts on it, (3) gather ma- 
terial on it by seeing, (4) gather material on it by talking, 
(5) gather material on it by reading, (6) gather material 
on it by thinking, (7) select the material to be used, 
(8) arrange it by means of an outline, (9) make without 
notes a first rough draft of the theme, (10) revise it and 
rewrite it, and finally (11) write out the finished theme. 
With the possible exception of (3), (4), and (5), this 
work should be done in the class-room, and each process 
should be thoroughly talked over and discussed in the 
class. Moreover, the results of each process should be 
kept separate, and, when all the work is done, neatly 
copied on separate sheets of paper, or in a note-book, and 
preserved for future reference. The exercise will con- 
sume several recitation periods ^ 

Note. — The object of this exercise is to teach the use and im- 
portance of a good method in writing. The method here put into 
practise, which has been developed step by step in the preceding sec- 
tions of this book, and practised step by step by the pupil, is the only 
natural method there is for the writing of a single essay of any sort, 
and, therefore, the only natural method there is for the writing of any 
number of essays. It is the method pretty nearly every writer comes 
to use more or less instinctively in actual composition. See Elements 
oj t^nglxsh Composition, pp. viii-ix. 
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2. From the titles in some publisher's catalogue select 
five that are at once brief, clear, and interesting. Select 
five that lack one or all of these qualities, and come to the 
class prepared to point out their faults. 

3. Make a list of the titles in some book of essays or 
of short stories, or of the titles of the chapters in some 
novel — a book that your teacher approves — by Cooper, 
George Eliot, Goldsmith, Hawthorne, Irving, Poe, Ruskin, 
Scott, or Stevenson. Study the titles in your list, and be 
prepared to point out some feature that characterizes 
them. 

4. Make a list of the titles in a recent number of some 
popular magazine. Make a list of the titles of the " fea- 
tures " ^ in the last Sunday supplement of some newspaper. 
What does a comparison of the two lists show ? 

6. Some books have subtitles. Find five of these. 
6. Write titles for the following subjects: — 

1. Indian warfare as portrayed by Cooper in The Last of the Mo- 
hicans, 

2. The English school as described by Dickens in David Copper- 
field (the school at Salem House), Dombey and Son (Dr. Blimber's 
school), and Nicholas Nicklehy (Dotheboys Hall). 

3. The parrot in Treasure Island and in Robinson Crusoe. 

4. The story of the discovery of gold in California. 

5. The sounds heard in five minutes in the middle of a busy day. 

6. The circus — unloading the animals, the crowd, a side show, the 
trick horses, the trained elephants. 

7. An imaginary account of the methods of travel in the next 
century. 

1 A "feature," or ** Sunday special," as it is variously known among 
newspaper men, **is a long article making some pretensions to exhaustive- 
ness or to authoritative utterance. It may combine the three styles of 
matter of which a newspaper is composed — news, comment, and general 
reading matter — or it may be confined to any two or any one of these 
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7. Read the following selections, and suggest an appro- 
priate and attractive title for each : — 

In the Channel Islands visitors riding about in large wagonettes 
pass the time by playing a game called Roadside Whist. The people 
on the left seat of the carriage take the right side of the road, and 
those on the right seat take the left The conductor teaches them the 
rules at the beginning of the drive. In our case it is better perhaps 
to make them for ourselves, to suit our own particular country. Let 
us suppose that — 



If you see 

A baby in arms 

A baby in a perambulator 

A white horse 


you score 
you score 
you score 


1 
3 
6 


A ladder against a house 


you score 


2 


A woman in a white apron 
A butcher's cart 


you score 
you score 


1 

1 


A street gate 
A postman 


you score 
you score 


2 

5 



Then there should be a few things for which marks have to be 
taken off. Let us suppose that — * 

If you see 

A pug dog you lose 2 

A piebald horse you lose 4 

An open gate you lose 2 

A flock of sheep you lose 3 

A soldier you lose 10 

No matter what the score is, whichever side sees a cat on a window 
ledge wins the game. — Walter Camp, Sports and Games. 

Patrick Mullen was an honest blacksmith. He made guns for a 
living. He made them so well that one with his name on it was 
worth a good deal more than the market price of guns. Other 
makers went to him with offers of money for the use of his stamp ; 

elements. It may be simply a mass of new and interesting facts on a 
timely subject, or it may be an extended editorial article, or it may be an 
essay on more or less ancient history." — Edwin L. Shuman, Practical 
Journalism, chap. ix. 
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but they never went twice. When sometimes a gun of very superior 
make was brought to him to finish, he would stamp it P. Mullen, 
never Patrick Mullen. Only to that which he himself had wrought 
did he give his honest name without reserve. When he died, judges 
and bishops and other great men crowded to his modest home by the 
East River, and wrote letters to the newspapers telling how proud 
they had been to call him friend. Yet he was, and remained to the 
end, plain Patrick Mullen, blacksmith and gunmaker. — Jacob A. 
Rns, A Ten Years' War. 

When I put my pen to the paper I did not know the first word 
that I should make use of in writing the terms. I only knew what 
was in my mind, and I wished to express it clearly, so that there could 
be no mistaking it. As I wrote on, the thought occurred to me that 
the oflBcers had their own private horses and effects, which were im- 
portant to them, but of no value to us ; also that it would be an 
unnecessary humiliation to call upon them to deliver their side arms. 

No conversation, not one word, passed between General Lee and 
myself, either about private property, side arms, or kindred subjects. 
He appeared to have no objections to the^ terms first proposed ; or if 
he had a point to make against them, he wished to wait until they 
were in writing to make it. When he read over that part of the 
terms about side arms, horses, and private property of the officers, he 
remarked, with some feeling, I thought, that this would have a happy 
effect upon his army. 

Then, after a little further conversation. General Lee remarked to 
me again that their army was organized a little differently from the 
army of the United States (still maintaining by implication that we 
were two countries) ; that in their army the cavalrymen and artil- 
lerists owned their horses ; and he asked if he was to understand that 
the men who so owned their horses were to be permitted to retain 
them. I told him that as the terms were written they would not ; 
that only the officers were permitted to take their private property. 
He then, after reading over the terms a second time, remarked that 
that was clear. 

I then said to him that I thought this would be about the last 
battle of the war — I sincerely hoped so ; and I said further I took it 
that most of the men in the ranks were small farmers. The whole 
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country had been so raided by the two armies that it was doubtful 
whether they would be able to put in a crop to carry themselves and 
their families through the next winter without the aid of the horses 
they were then riding. The United States did not want them and I 
would, therefore, instruct the officers I left behind to receive the 
paroles of his troops, to let every man of the Confederate army who 
claimed to own a horse or mule take the animal to his home. Lee 
remarked again that this would have a happy effect — U. S. Grant, 
Personal Memoirs. 

8. Bring to the class a paragraph or an anecdote that 
you like, read it to the class, and ask the other pupils to 
suggest a title for it. 

SECTION 16 

The Form of the Theme ^ 

When you write the first rough draft of a theme, — or, 
for that matter, all the drafts that precede the final 
one, — you may use aily sort or size of paper you please, 
and you may write with either pen or pencil. When you 
are writing at white heat, which is the only way you 
should ever write a first draft, you have no time or 
thought to spend on the details of your manuscript. 
However, if you want to write even the first draft of 
a theme with some degree of pleasure, you will have your 
printer cut into sheets 8J by 11 inches a quantity of 
ordinary news paper, and you will use a pencil with a big, 
soft lead that makes a deep, rich black mark. 

But when you write the final draft of your theme, you 
will do your teacher a kindness to adopt the directions 
usually set in the schools for the preparation of theme 

1 On the importance of system in handling school themes, and for addi- 
tional directions for the preparation of school manuscripts, see Elements 
of English Composition, pp. 347-361. 
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manuscripts, which, with some modifications, are as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) Use unruled paper 8^ by 11 inches in size, of the 
color and make that your teacher chooses 'for the work of 
the course, and write on only one side of a sheet. 

(2) Use black ink, — the best writing fluid you can get. 

(3) Leave a margin of at least an inch along the left- 
hand side of each page, as straight-edged as you can 
make it without ruling it. Never rule lines or margins on 
unruled paper, even though you erase your rulings. By 
using care in spacing words at the ends of the lines, you 
can leave a fairly straight margin of about an inch along 
the right-hand side of each page. 

(4) Leave a margin of about two inches at the top 
of the first page, above the title, and, between the title 
and the first line of the theme, leave a blank space equal 
to about the space usually occupied by two lines of 
writing. 

(5) Write the title in the middle of the line, and capi- 
talize each noun, adjective, verb, and other important 
words in it.^ 

(6) Indent the first word of each paragraph an inch or 
an inch and a half. Except at the end of a paragraph, 
avoid leaving a noticeable blank space at the end of a 
line. 

(7) If you have corrections to make in the final draft, 
make them neatly. Draw a horizontal line through a 
word to strike it out, and use the caret to point to inter- 

1 It is well to capitalize all words except prepositions, conjunctions, and 
articles, though many printers and publishers now make it a rule to capi- 
talize only nouns and adjectives in headings that correspond to theme 
titles. 
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lined words. If you have many corrections to make on 
the same page, rewrite the page. 

(8) Fold the theme once crosswise,^ bringing the top 
of the page down to the bottom. On the outside of the 
folded theme, at the left-hand margin end (see 3 above), 
with the crease to the right, write your name, your sec- 
tion number, and the date when the theme is due. 
Thus, — 

James E. Brown 

Section 4 
September 14, 1906 « 

Do not fasten the pages of the theme, nor turn down 
their corners ; the fold will hold them in* place. Before 
you fold the theme, however, see that the pages are in 
their proper order. As you write the pages, moreover, 
put your name in the upper right-hand corner of each 
page, and on each page after the first, write the number of 
the page immediately after your name. Thus, — 

' [First page :] James E. Brown. 
[Second page :] James E. Brown, 2. 
[Third page :] James E. Brown, 3. 

(9) Leave your theme at the teacher's desk at the be- 
ginning of the recitation at which it is due. When a theme 
is returned to you with the teacher's corrections written 

1 Folding the theme once crosswise, instead of lengthwise, leaves the 
pages in better shape for correction, as the crease then runs with the lines 
of writing, and does not break them all and thus change continually the 
angle of the lines for the eye that reads them. 

3 As this indorsement may be regarded as corresponding In some sense 
to the binder's title printed on the back of a book, no punctuation marks 
are needed at the ends of the lines. 
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in the margins, and perhaps with a general criticism 
written on the back, revise or rewrite the theme, and 
return it to the teacher's desk at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing recitation. If the word "Rewrite" appears on 
the back of the theme, entirely reconstruct it and work 
it over in accordance with the teacher's suggestions. 
If the word " Rewrite " does not appear on the back of 
the theme, merely revise it, making the corrections in 
red ink on the original manuscript. When you rewrite 
a theme, enclose the new draft within the original 
theme, and leave both at the teacher's desk as directed. 
(10) As the following marks will be used more or less 
in correcting your themes, they are placed here for 
reference : — 

Marks in the Margins: — 

P Paragraphing faulty. 

S Sentence structure faulty. 

W Fault in use of words. See Dictionary. * 

a Ambiguous. 

c Condense. 

e Euphony violated. 

/ Figure faulty, or uncalled for. 

g Bad grammar. 

h High-flown, or over-ambitious. 

k Awkward, ugly, or unpleasing. 

Obscure. 

1, 2, 3, etc. Numerals refer to sections in this book. 

1 A vertical line against a passage : Recast. 
? Questions truth of statement. 

1 Note that the three capital letters, P, 8^ and TT, refer to the three 
grand divisions of a theme, — the paragraph, the sentence, and words. 
The smaller letters, numerals, and signs following refer to more specific 
faults. 
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Marks in the Text: The faults referred to by the marginal 
marks may be indicated in the text by crossing out or by under- 
scoring. A circle around a punctuation mark shows a fault in 
punctuation. A caret shows where something is to be supplied ; an 
inverted caret shows the omission of a hyphen, an apostrophe, or 
quotation marks. A check-mark (V) indicates any obvious fault. 
Brackets about a passage indicate that it is to be omitted. 

When you write the final draft of your theme, follow the 
directions given in Section i6 for the preparation of school 
manuscripts, unless your teacher gives you other directions 
in their stead. 

Exercise 24 

Examine the cuts below and the model theme on 
pp. 97-98, and show how the directions in Section 16 are 
observed. 



CTheme Unfolded) 



(Theme Folded) 
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better 
Qy ^^iaAjQAj of/ iM>aA>cL Ui^ (jAxxviMxL UM/fcfv O/ yjjcJfo- 

YUYl^JO [/YV ttvU "YYXJXmrYXAJv Sm<MA>-TU 

i/ri/ tm^ cUxxxiAxx^wu. O^tlo ^pZoiA^^^Jv 

qAxxi/vbCiy o|/ c>oVvu, cuvuL t^u> 
player 

SK.O <vyuy u>lu> uMvw tfue^ lou(it g>cwvu>' fbcUi/ tfa>e> 

first 

coA/n^ cufc a/YUio jaXcuot' u>Ja>eA^ tru^ U/rmA^ vyxX/Uv- 
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point other 

doAAMYV o-nriLf, o/ykL CUV cwu u/vbtLt oXt aA>e^ dLcMAWu.' 

ai/uxixla^ CK^ou>ja>U>cL. Sfvt' cwuo u>foo fiAXi^t 5>uxi/- 

uM/w6y t^i/iy 'jaxM/vbfc, a/vbcL tfu> to-a/bdL l^ cLuxAaxL 
foA/ cu Ta>UAA- cUlcu'ut/. CLcb tluAo oA/O aXuxxo^ tfvA>t>t» 

foA/wuxl' i/w o/vto^ dUA>exrJAXwv cuuvnxj^ o/vto^ o-f/ Wvo 

'v<kAAAj/i^ o^ Qxy^yvdM/YicxXAX^yU^ \avcx/y\j cynrvo tAXMxXdL 
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SECTION 17 

Summary of Chapter III 

Choose the right sort of subject. Then narrow that sub- 
ject until It covers just what you can write in the little space 
at your command. 

Your own thoughts are the best to put into what you 
write. Turn your material over and over in your mind, 
until you have thought all the vagueness out of it. Keep 
a note-book and use it all the time. 

Select and arrange your material before you write. Say 
no more than needs to be said; say all ^at needs to be 
said ; say it in the right order. Use an outline. 

Before you begin to write get clear in your mind the 
thought of what you are to write. Then put that thought 
as swiftly as you can on paper, using your own words and 
thinking of nothing but the thought itself. Revise this first 
rough draft slowly and thoughtfully, rewriting your theme 
as many times as seems necessary. Give your theme a 
brief, clear, and interesting title. 

When you write the final draft of your theme, follow the 
directions given in Section i6 for the preparation of school 
manuscripts, unless your teacher gives you other directions 
in their stead. 



CHAPTER IV 
PARAGRAPHS, SENTENCES, AND WORDS 

Exercise 25 

The Petition of the Song Birds 

bt george frisbie hoar 

To the Great and Greneral Court of Massachusetts : We, the song 
birds of Massachusetts and their playfellows, make this our humble 
petition. We know more about you than you think we do. We know 
how good you are. We have hopped about the roofs and looked in at 
the windows of the houses you have built for poor and sick and hungry 
people and little lame and deaf and blind children. We have built 
our nests in the trees and sung many a song as we flew about the 
gardens and parks you have made so beautiful for yout own children, 
especially your poor children, to play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the country, keeping all the 
time where the sun'is bright and warm ; and we know that whenever 
you do anything, other people all over the great land between the seas 
and the great lakes find it out, and pretty soon will try to do the same 
thing. We know; we know. We are Americans just as you are. 
Some of us, like some of you, came from across the great sea, but 
most of the birds like us have lived here a long while ; and birds like 
us welcomed your fathers when they came here many years ago. 
Our fathers and mothers have always done their best to please 
your fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. Thoughtless or bad people 
are trying to destroy us. They kill us because our feathers are 
beautiful. Even pretty and sweet girls, who we should think would 
be our best friends, kill our brothers and children so that they may 
wear their plumage on their hats. Sometimes people kill us from 
mere wantonness. Cruel boys destroy our nests and steal our eggs 
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and our young ones. People with guns and snares lie in wait to kill 
us, as if the place for a bird were not in the sky, alive, but in a shop 
window, or under a glass case. If this goes on much longer, all your 
song birds will be gone. Already, we are told, in some other countries 
that used to be full of birds, they are almost gone. Even the nightin- 
gales are being all killed in Italy. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this, and will save us 
from this sad fate. You have already made a law that no one shall 
kill a harmless song bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will you 
please to make another that no one shall wear our feathers, so that no 
one will kill us to get them? We want them all ourselves. Your 
pretty girls are pretty enough without them. We are told that it is as 
easy for you to do it as for Blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hundijed times over. We 
will teach your children to keep themselves clean and neat. We will 
show them how to live together in peace and love and to agree as we 
do in our nests. We will build pretty houses which you will like to 
see. We will play about your gardens and flower beds, — ourselves 
like flowers on wings, — without any cost to you. We will destroy the 
wicked insects and worms that spoil your cherries and currants and 
plums and apples and roses. We will give you our best songs and make 
the spring more beautiful and the summer sweeter to you. Every 
June morning when you go out into the field. Oriole and Blackbird 
and Bobolink will fly after you to make the day more delightful to 
you; and when you go home tired at sundown. Vesper Sparrow will 
tell you how grateful we are. When you sit on your porch after dark, 
Fif ebird and Hermit Thrush will sing to you ; and even Whip-poor-will 
will cheer up a little. We know where we are safe. In a little while 
all the birds will conie to live in Massachusetts again, and everybody 
who loves music will like to make a summer home with you. 
Brown Thrasher Kingbird 

Robert O'Lincoln Swallow 

Hermit Thrush Cedarbird 

Vesper Sparrow Cowbird 

Robin Redbreast Martin 

Song Sparrow Veery 

Scarlet Tanager Vireo 

Summer Redbird Oriole 
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Blue Heion 


Blackbird 


Humming-bird 


Fifebird 


Yellow-bird 


Wren 


Whip-poor-will 


Linnet 


Water Wagtail 


Peewee 


Woodpecker 


Phoebe 


Pigeon Woodpecker 


Yokebird 


Indigo-bird 


Lark 


YeUow-throat 


Sandpiper 


Wilson's Thrush 


Chewink 


Wood Thrush 


Chickadee 



Helps to Study : This petition secured the passage of the law thai 
the birds wanted, and the original manuscript, written by the late 
United States Senator Hoar and illuminated by Miss Ellen Hale, now 
lies in the Massachusetts State House. See Stickney's Bird World, 
p. 159, for a reduced reproduction of Miss Hale's drawings of the bird 
singers. Read the petition through several times, or until you can 
give the thought in your own words ; look up the meaning of the 
words you do not understand. How many paragraphs are there? 
How is each paragraph marked off for the eye of the reader ? Would 
the petition be easier to read and to understand if it were printed as 
one paragraph ? Give the reason for your answer. Can you tell what 
each paragraph is about ? What is the third paragraph about? The 
fourth? The fifth? What does this selection teach you about para- 
graphs ? 

SECTION IS 

What a Paragraph Is 

In the last chapter the subject of your study Vas the 
written theme. Now every written theme — indeed, 
every piece of writing of any length — is made up of one 
or more paragraphs, still more sentences, and a great many 
more words than either sentences or paragraphs. In the 
petition of the song birds (Exercise 25), for example, there 
are five paragraphs, thirty-seven sentences, and something 
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less than seven hundred words. You know what a word 
is, and perhaps you can tell what a sentence is ; but can 
you tell what a paragraph is ? 

What a paragraph looks like on the page everybody 
who reads knows. To the eye it is nothing more than a 
sentence or a group of sentences set off from similar groups 
by the indention of the first word of the group, and per- 
haps by a blank space at the end of the last line of the 
group. It is not so easy to give a precise definition of a 
paragraph. Perhaps it may best be defined as a sentence 
or a closely related group of sentences devoted to the 
development of some very limited aspect of a general sub- 
ject. It is to the theme or essay what the word is to the 
sentence, what the sentence is to the paragraph itself. 
Though it may consist of a single sentence, it usually 
includes a group of sentences. 

But why, you ask, are paragraphs needed in written dis- 
course ? Why not do without them altogether ? There 
are several reasons why paragraphs are needed in written ^ 
discourse, and why you should learn to make good ones. 
Paragraphs, to begin with, are comparatively modern 
devices to make written or printed matter easier for the 
reader to follow. INANCIENTTIMESWORDSWERE 
PUTTOGETHERl NTHISFASHION.i That masses of 
such matter as this tax the eye and the mind of the reader 
to the utmost goes without saying. Words, sentences, 
and paragraphs, separated as they are now separated, by 
blank spaces, by capital letters, by punctuation marks, 

1 See, for example, the photographic reproduction of the Rosetta stone, 
in The Historians^ History of the Worlds vol. i. If this work is not at 
hand, refer to the Greek, Latin, or Runic inscriptions in one of the 
unabridged dictionaries or in some ancient history. 
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and by indentions, make plain and easy the way of the 
reader. They are the roads, with mile-post and guide- 
board, with tavern and town, that lead through what 
would otherwise be trackless forests of letters. Along 
these roads paragraphs are just the longer reaches. These 
reaches the reader expects the author to mark off for his 
convenience, so that, if he choose, he may pause at the end 
of a paragraph here and there and give his reading a 
backward and a forward look. Moreover, the thought in 
an essay divided into well-made paragraphs is more easily 
grasped by the mind, and more firmly held, than the 
thought in an essay not so divided. The paragraphs, 
however, must be well made ; sentences grouped at ran- 
dom or in an irregular or meaningless fashion confuse more 
than they help. 

But you make paragraphs not only because they help the 
reader, but also because they help you — the writer. At 
the beginning of Chapter III you learned that it is much 
easier to write about a subject properly narrowed than it 
is to write about a broad, general subject. So it is still 
easier to take a definite part of your narrowed subject, 
— such as you can treat effectively in a single paragraph, — 
and to write about that by itself, than it is to write about 
even your narrowed subject as a whole. 

There is a special reason why it is well in the practise 
work of the school to write many paragraphs rather than 
a few longer themes. Indeed, the easiest way to learn to 
write is to write innumerable short themes, each consisting 
of a single paragraph. This is because the paragraph is 
really an essay in little, and therefore contains every 
element of an essay in large, or what was referred to in 
Chapter in as a written theme or whole composition. In 
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fact, every rule you learned in the last chapter can be 
applied effectively to the paragraph. You choose and 
narrow a subject for a paragraph in the same way that 
you do for a composition containing a number of para- 
graphs ; you gather, select, and arrange material for the 
one in the same way that you do for the other ; and you 
write the first rough draft and revise it, in precisely the 
way that you write and revise the first rough draft of a 
long composition. It is for this reason that when you 
once come to understand thoroughly the principles of 
paragraph construction, you will have no real difficulty in 
the mere putting of paragraphs together in the longer 
compositions you will no doubt write in school and in 
after life. 

A paragraph is a sentence or a closely related group of 
sentences devoted to the development of some very limited 
aspect of a general subject. It is to the theme or essay 
what the word is to the sentence, what the sentence is to the 
paragraph itself. Though it may consist of a single sentence, 
it usually includes a group of sentences. 

Ezercise 26 

Boys and girls sometimes hand in themes in which 
nearly every sentence is indented. Such themes, no 
matter how good they may otherwise be, are no better 
than shattered mirrors. Their parts are so broken up 
and dislodged that the reader can get from them no clear 
impression, and what impression he does get is gained only 
after the waste of much mental energy. Even the best 
of writing loses by too frequent indention. Examine, for 
instance, the following paragraph, here broken up by the 
indention of every sentence, — it is a paragraph of average 
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length,* — and note how hard it is to get a clear mental 
picture of the thing described. But copy the selection 
with but one indention, and that at the beginning, and 
note the improvement. When you copy the selection, 
observe how much of your theme paper it covers; also 
find out how many words you write to the page. Know- 
ing the number of words you write to the page, and the 
amount of theme paper that a paragraph of average length 
covers, you can in the future avoid the writing of para- 
graphs unduly short ; for this mistake frequently grows 
out of a failure to realize that a given number of words 
on the written page appear much longer than they would 
on the printed page. 

The Returning Wagoner 

The rush of the water and the booming of the mill bring a dreamy 
deafness which seems to heighten the peacef ulness of the scene. 

They are like a great curtain of sound, shutting one out from the 
world beyond. 

And now there is the thunder of the huge covered wagon coming 
home with sacks of grain. 

The honest wagoner is thinking of his dinner, getting sadly dry in 
the oven at this late hour ; but he will not touch it until he has fed his 
horses, — the strong, submissive, meek-eyed beasts, who, I fancy, are 
looking mild reproach at him from between their blinkers, that he 
should crack his whip at them in that awful manner, as if they 
needed the hint I 

See how they stretch their shoulders up the slope to the bridge, 
with all the more energy because they are so near home. 

lA careful study of the length of paragraphs in explanatory matter 
shows that one of average length contains about 250 words. Paragraphs 
of 400 words or more, therefore, may be said to be unduly long, just as 
those of 100 words or less may be said to be unduly short. There are 
of course special uses for paragraphs unduly long or unduly short ; see 
Elements of English Composition, pp. 123-126. 
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Look at their grand, shaggy feet, that seem to grasp the firm 
earth, at the patient strength of their necks bowed under the heavy 
collar, at the mighty muscles of their struggling haunches I 

I should like well to hear them neigh over their hardly earned feed 
of com, and see them, with their moist necks freed from the harness, 
dipping their eager nostrils into the muddy pond. 

Now they are on the bridge, and down they go again at a swifter 
pace, and the arch of the covered wagon disappears at a turning 
behind the trees. — George Eliot, The Mill on the Floss. 

SECTION 19 

The Statement of the Paragraph Subject 

Your study of Exercise 26 has doubtless shown you 
that paragraph indentions are used properly to mark the 
beginnings of real paragraphs only. Now every real 
paragraph has its distinct subject. This subject differs 
from the subject of a composition made up of two or more 
paragraphs by being smaller in compass than the subject 
of the whole composition. The paragraph subject is 
usually some very limited aspect of the whole composition 
subject. The subject of one paragraph in a whole com- 
position, moreover, is quite distinct from the subject of 
any other paragraph in such a composition. If you will 
turn to the petition of the song birds, in Exercise 25, 
you will find these statements illustrated. Passing over 
the first two paragraphs, which are not the best for our 
purpose, read again the last three. Observe that while 
each of these forms but a small part of the whole peti- 
tion, it nevertheless has a clearly defined subject of its 
own. Roughly stated, the subject of the third paragraph, 
the first of these three, is the sad story of the song birds — 
their special grievance ; that of the fourth is the petition 
proper of the birds — what they want the legislators to 
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do for them ; and that of the fifth is the promise of the 
birds to pay a hundred times over for the granting of their 
prayer. 

If, now, you will look at these three paragraphs still 
more closely, you will observe that each one contains a 
statement of the paragraph subject. The sentences that 
make the statements are these : — 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. 

Now we humbly pray that you will stop all this, and will save 
us from this sad fate. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred times over. 

Sentences such as these are called subject-sentences. The 
subject-sentence of a paragraph is the sentence that con- 
tains whatever statement it is thought best to make of 
the paragraph subject. In the paragraphs just examined, 
the subject-sentence of each stands at the beginning. 
But the subject-sentence may stand anywhere between 
the beginning and the end, or at the very end of the para- 
graph, — wherever, in fact, it happens to be most effective 
to tell the reader just what the paragraph is about. In 
many paragraphs no subject-sentence is to be found ; 
this means that in such paragraphs no statement of the 
subject is to be found. This is commonly the case in 
narrative and descriptive paragraphs, where it is diffi- 
cult and usually undesirable to reduce to a single sen- 
tence a summary of the events narrated or of the objects 
described. In explanatory paragraphs, however, if the 
paragraph subject is not so apparent that it can safely 
be left to the inference of the reader, it is ordinarily best 
to make some statement of this subject. Such a state- 
ment is a help to the reader, since it enables him, often 
at a glance, to tell just what a paragraph is about, and a 
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help to the author as well, since it forces him to clearer 
and more exact habits of thinking and of writing. 

Every real paragraph has a distinct subject. The subject- 
sentence of a paragraph is the sentence that contains what- 
ever statement it is thought best to make of the paragraph 
subject. 

Ezercise 27 

What is the subject-sentence in each of the following 
paragraphs ? 

Traveling by Kuruma in Japan 

Traveling by kuruma one can only see and dream. The jolting 
makes reading too painful ; the rattle of the wheels and the rush 
of the wind render conversation impossible, — even when the road 
allows of a fellow-traveler's vehicle running beside your own. After 
having become familiar with the characteristics of Japanese scenery, 
you are not apt to notice during such travel, except at long intervals, 
anything novel enough to make a strong impression. Most often the 
way winds through a perpetual sameness of rice fields, vegetable 
farms, tiny thatched hamlets, — and between interminable ranges of 
green or blue hills. Sometimes, indeed, there are startling spreads 
of color, as when you traverse a plain all burning yellow with the 
blossoming of the natan^, or a valley all lilac with the flowering of 
the geugebana; but these are the passing splendors of very short 
seasons. As a rule, the vast green monotony appeals to no faculty : 
you sink into reverie or nod, perhaps, with the wind in your face, to 
be wakened only by some jolt of extra violence. — Lafcadio Hearn, 
Out of the East, 

With the Full Measure of One's Ability 

The conversation was running upon the importance of doing 
small things thoroughly and with the full measure of one's ability. 
This Webster illustrated by an account of some petty, insurance case 
that was brought to him when a young lawyer in Portsmouth. Only 
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a small amount was involved, and a twenty-dollar fee was all that 
was promised. He saw that, to do bis clients full justice, a journey 
to Boston, to consult the Law Library, would be desirable. He 
would be out of pocket by such an expedition, and for his time he 
would receive no adequate compensation. After a little hesitation, 
he determined to do his very best, cost what it might. He accord- 
ingly went to Boston, looked up the authorities, and gained the case. 
Years after this, Webster, then famous, was passing through New 
York. An important insurance case was to be tried the day after 
his arrival, and one of the counsel had been suddenly taken ill. 
Money was no object, and Webster was begged to name his terms 
and conduct the case. " I told them," said Mr. Webster, " that it 
was preposterous to expect me to prepare a legal argument at a few 
hours' notice. They insisted, however, that I should look at the 
papers ; and this, after some demur, I consented to do. Well, it was 
my old twenty-dollar case over again, and, as I never forget anything, 
I had all the authorities at my fingers' end& The court knew that 
I had no time to prepare, and were astonished at the range of my 
acquirements. So, you see, I was handsomely paid both in fame and 
money for that journey to Boston ; and 'the moral is, that good work 
is rewarded in the end, though, to be sure, one's own self-approval 
should be enough." — Josiah Quincy (1826). 

Putting All the Eggs into One Basket 

And here is the prime condition of success, the great secret : con- 
centrate your energy, thought, and capital exclusively upon the 
business in which you are engaged. Having begun in one line, re- 
solve to fight it out on that line, to lead in it ; adopt every improve- 
ment, have the best machinery, and know the most about it. The 
concerns which fail are those which have scattered their capital, 
which means that they have scattered their brains also. They have 
investments in this, or that, or the other, here, there, and every- 
where. " Don't put all your eggs in one basket " is all wrong. I tell 
you, ^^ Put all your eggs in one basket, and then watch that basket." 
Look round you and take notice; men who do that do not often 
fail. It is easy to watch and carry the one basket. It is trying 
to carry too many baskets that breaks most eggs in this country. 
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He who carries three baskets must put one on his head, which is apt 
to tumble and trip him up. One fault of the American business 
man is lack of concentration. — Andrew Carnegie, The Empire of 
Business, 

A Moment with a Naturalist 
I take pleasure in noting the minute things about me. I am in- 
terested even in the ways of the wild bees and in all the little dramas 
and tragedies that occur in field and wood. One June day, in my 
walk, as I crossed a rather dry, high-lying field, my attention was 
attracted by small mounds of fresh earth all over the ground, scarcely 
more than a handful in each. On looking closely I saw that in the 
middle of each mound there was a hole not quite so large as a lead 
pencil. Now, I had never observed these mounds before, and my 
curiosity was aroused. <^ Here is some fine print,'' I said, " that I have 
overlooked." So I set to work to try to read it ; I waited for a sign 
of life. Presently I saw here and there a bee hovering about over the 
mounds. It looked like the honey-bee, only less pronounced in color 
and manner. One of them alighted on one of the mounds near me, 
and was about to disappear in the hole in the centre when I caught it 
in my hand. Though it stung me, I retained it and looked it over, and 
in the process was stung several times; but the pain was slight. I 
saw it was one of our native wild bees, cousin to the leaf -rollers, that 
build their nests under stones and in decayed fence-rails. (In Packard 
I found it described under the name of Andrena,) Then I inserted a 
small weed-stalk into one of the holes, and, with a little trowel I 
carried, proceeded to dig out the nest. The hole was about a foot 
deep ; at the bottom of it I found a little semi-transparent, membra- 
nous sac or cell, a little larger than that of the honey-bee ; in this sac 
was a little pellet of yellow pollen — a loaf of bread for the young 
grub when the egg should have hatched. I explored other nests and 
found them all the same. This discovery was not a great addition to 
my sum of natural knowledge, but it was something. Now when I 
see the signs in a field I know what they mean ; they indicate the tiny 
earthen cradles of -4 nrfrcfia. — John Burroughs, The Art of Seeing 
Things. 
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Wahb and the Indian 

Bnt the Indian was on Wahb's trail. Before long the smell warned 
Wahb that a foe was coming, so he quietly climbed farther up the 
mountain to another resting place. But again he sensed the Indian's 
approach, and made off. Several times this happened, and at length 
there was a second shot and another galling wound. Wahb was furi- 
ous now^ There was nothing that really frightened him but that 
horrible odor of man, iron, and guns, that he remembered from the 
day when he lost his Mother ; but now all fear of these left him. He 
heaved painfully up the mountain again, and along under a six-foot 
ledge, then up and back to the top of the bank, where he lay flat. On 
came the Indian, armed with knife and gun ; deftly, swiftly keeping 
on the trail ; gloating joyfully over each bloody print that meant such 
anguish to the hunted Bear. Straight up the slide of broken rock he 
came, where Wahb, ferocious now with pain, was waiting on the ledge. 
On sneaked the dogged hunter; his eye still scanned the bloody slots 
or swept the woods ahead, but never was raised to glance above the 
ledge. And Wahb, as he saw this shape of Death relentless on his 
track, and smelled the fearful smell, poised his bulk at heavy cost 
upon his quivering, mangled arm, ihere held until the proper instant 
came, then to his sound arm's matchless native force he added all the 
weight of desperate hate as down he struck one fearful, crushing blow. 
The Indian sank without a sound, and then dropped out of sight. 
Wahb rose, and sought again a quiet nook where he might nurse his 
wounds. Thus he learned that one must fight for peace ; for he never 
saw that Indian again, and he had time to rest and recover. — Ernest 
Seton-Thompson, The Biography of a Grizzly, 

Ezerciae 28 
1. Find the subject-sentences of ten other paragraphs 
quoted in this book. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that the statement of the paragraph subject does 
not invariably occupy an entire sentence ; often a clause, 
more rarely a phrase, is all that is to be found. Occasion- 
ally, also, the statement occupies two or more sentences. 
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These may stand together, or they may be separated by 
other sentences. The latter is the case in those para- 
graphs in which the paragraph subject is stated at the 
beginning and again in another form at the end. This is 
an especially effective device, since these are the two 
places in a paragraph that most readily catch and hold 
the attention of the reader, thus enforcing the remember- 
ing of the paragraph subject. 

2. Continue the exercise, if necessary, with other para- 
graphs in the school history, in a well-written magazine 
article, in the editorial articles of a daily newspaper, and 
in one of the books being read in the course in American 
or in British classics. 

Exercise 29 

The following paragraphs, as they were originally writ- 
ten, had subject-sentences, which are here omitted. Read 
each paragraph to get its meaning ; be prepared to give 
its substance in your own words. Then determine the 
paragraph subject, and write a subject-sentence of your 
own. Test your sentence by reading it at the place 
indicated by the dots. 

A Sky City 
... It [a great office building] has its own electric-lighting plant 
and sonietimes a gas plant in addition; it has its own water-works 
system, with a big standpipe at the top to supply the upper floors, and 
sometimes an artesian well underneath; it has its own well-drilled 
fire department, with fire plugs on every floor, and hose-lines and 
chemical extinguishers ; it has its own police department, for every 
great building is now supplied with regular detectives who watch for 
petty thieves and pickpockets, and prevent pedlers and beggars from 
entering their domain. It is even governed like a city ; for the super- 
intendent is the mayor, and he has a large force of workmen always 
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busy cleaning the streets and stairways of the big structure. In its 
elevators it has a complete system of electric railroads, and a very 
wonderful and intricate system it is, too, with automatic arrangements 
for opening and shutting doors, for indicating exactly where the car 
is in its ascent and descent, and for preventing accidents from falling. 
And there is in many of the greatest buildings a complete express 
service of cars, some cars not stopping below the tenth or some other 
skyward floor. A number of buildings there are that have their own 
telephone system as well as connections throughout with city lines, 
their pneumatic-tube parcel and message delivery systems, and at least 
one has a network of pipes conveying compressed air for power, while 
every great skyscraper is provided with one or more telegraph, cable, 
and district messenger offices, so that a tenant sitting at his desk can 
send a message almost anywhere on earth by merely pushing a button 
call for a messenger. In the modern mail-chute — a long glass and 
iron tube through which a tenant on any floor may drop a letter to 
the big box in the basement — the skyscraper has its own mail system. 
— Ray Stannabd Bakeb. 



A Boy and His Work 

• . . Of course there are occasionally brilliant successes in life where 
the man has been worthless as a student when a boy. To take these 
exceptions as examples would be as unsafe as it would be to advocate 
blindness because some blind men have won undying honor by triumph- 
ing over their physical infirmity and accomplishing great results in 
the world. I am no advocate of senseless and excessive cramming in 
studies, but a boy should work, and should work hard, at his lessons 
— in the first place, for the sake of what he will learn, and in the 
next place, for the sake of the effect upon his own character of reso- 
lutely settling down to learn it. Shiftlessness, slackness, indiffer- 
ence in studying, are almost certain to mean inability to get on in 
other walks of life. Of course, as a boy grows older it is a go'od thing 
if he can shape his studies in the direction toward which he has a 
natural bent ; but whether he can do this or not, he must put his 
whole heart into them. I do not believe in mischief-doing in school 
hours, or in the kind of animal spirits that results in making bad 
scholars ; and I believe that those boys who take part in rough, hard 
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play outside of school will not find any need for horse-play in school. 
While they study they should study just as hard as they play football 
in a match game. It is wise to obey the homely old adage, << Work 
while you work; play while you play." — Theodore RooflEVELT. 

When Books Were Few 

I remember that my father brought home from some of the lower 
towns Pope's Essay on Man, published in a sort of pamphlet. I took 
it, and very soon could repeat it, from beginning to end. We had so 
few books that . . . We thought ... — Daniel Webster. 

The Action of Flowing Ice 

• • . Rivers work openly where people dwell, and so do the rain, 
and the sea thundering on all the shores of the world ; and the universal 
ocean of air, though unseen, speaks aloud in a thousand voices and 
explains its modes of working and its power. But glaciers, back in 
their cold solitudes, work apart from men, exerting their tremendous 
energies in silence and darkness. Coming in vapor from the sea, fly- 
ing invisible on the wind, descending in snow, changing to ice, white, 
spiritlike, they brood outspread over the predestined landscapes, work- 
ing on unwearied through unmeasured ages, until in the fulness of 
time the mountains and valleys are brought forth, channels furrowed 
for the rivers, basins made for meadows and lakes, and soil beds 
spread for the forests and fields that man and beasts may be fed. 
Then vanishing like clouds, they melt into streams and go singing 
home to the sea. — John Muir. 

Rural Life in Sweden 

. . . Almost primeval simplicity reigns over that northern land, — 
almost primeval solitude and stillness. You pass out from the gate 
of the city, and, as if by magic, the scene changes to a wild, woodland 
landscape. Around you are forests of fir. Overhead hang the long, 
fan-like branches, trailing with moss, and heavy with red and blue 
cones. Under foot is a carpet of yellow leaves ; and the air is warm 
and balmy. On a wooden bridge you cross a little silver stream; 
and anon come forth into a pleasant and sunny land of farms. ^ 
Wooden fences divide the adjoining fields. Across the road are gates^ 
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which are opened by troops of children. The peasants take off their 
hats as you pass ; you sneeze, and they cry, " God bless you." The 
houses in the villages and smaller towns are all built of hewn timber, 
and for the most part painted red. The floors of the taverns are 
strewn with fragrant tips of fir boughs. In many villages there are 
no taverns, and the peasants take turns in receiving travelers. The - 
thrifty housewife shows you into the best chamber, the walls of which 
are hung round with rude pictures from the Bible ; and brings you 
her heavy silver spoons, — an heirloom, — to dip the curdled milk 
from the pan. You have oaten cakes baked some months before ; or 
bread with anise-seed and coriander in it, or perhaps a little pine 
bark. — Henby Wadsworth Longfellow. 



Ezercise 30 

Many paragraphs, of which the following are examples, 
have no subject-sentence, and need none; but such para- 
graphs, if they are well constructed, have a definite 
paragraph subject, and should stand the test of a subject- 
sentence. If no subject-sentence can be framed for them, 
they are in all probability not well put together. Try, 
therefore, to frame a subjept-sentence for each of the 
following paragraphs, and, if you can, so word it as to 
make it read well with the paragraph. Find two other 
paragraphs that have no subject-sentence, and write for 
each a subject-sentence. 

A Quarrelsome Fowl 

In the midst of dinner they heard an outcry in the yard. Tom's 
game-cock had challenged the old rooster, and the two were leaping 
and striking with foot and wing. Before help came the old rooster 
was sadly cut in the neck and breast. Tunk rescued him, and brought 
him to the woodshed, where Trove sewed up his wounds. He had 
scarcely finished when there was a louder outcry among the fowls. 
Lookiug out they saw a gobbler striding slowly up the path and lead- 
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ing the game-cock with a firm hold on the back of his neck. The 
whole flock of fowls were following. The rooster held back and came 
on with long but unequal strides. Never halting, the turkey led him 
into the full publicity of the open yard. Now the cock was lifted so 
his feet came only to the top of the grass ; now his head was bent low, 
and his feet fell heavily. Through it all the gobbler bore himself 
with dignity and firmness. There was no show of wrath or unneces- 
sary violence. He swung the cock around near the foot of the maple 
tree and walked him back and then returned with him. Half his 
journey the poor cock was reaching for the grass and was then lowered 
quickly, so he had to walk with bent knees. Again and again the 
gobbler walked up and down with him before the assembled flock. 
Hens and geese cackled loudly and clapped their wings. Applause 
and derision rose high each time the poor cock swung around, reach- 
ing the grass. But the gobbler continued his even stride, deliberately, 
and, as it seemed, thoughtfully, applying correction to the quarrelsome 
bird. Walking the grass tips had begun to tire those reaching legs. 
The cock soon straddled along with a serious eye and an open mouth. 
But the gobbler gave him no rest. When, at length, he released his 
hold, the game-cock lay weary and wild-eyed, with no more fight in 
him than a bunch of rags. Soon he rose and ran away and hid him- 
seK in the stable. The culprit fowl was then tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to the block. — Irving Bacheller, Barrel of the Blessed 
Isles. 

On Pig-driving 

We beheld a man once, an inferior genius, inducting a pig into 
the other end of Long Lane, Smithfield. He had got him thus far 
towards the market. It was much. His air announced success in 
nine parts out of ten, and hope for the remainder. It had been a 
happy morning's work; he had only to look for the termination of it; 
and he looked (as a critic of an exalted turn of mind would say) in 
brightness and in joy. Then would he go to the public-house, and 
indulge in porter and a pleasing security. Perhaps he would not say 
much at first, being oppressed with the greatness of his success; but 
by degrees, especially if interrogated, he would open, like iEneas, into 
all the circumstances of his journey and the perils that beset him. 
Profound would be his set out; full of tremor his middle course; high 
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and skilful his progress; glorious, though with a quickened pulse, his 
triumphant entry. Delicate had been his situation in Ducking Pond 
Row ; masterly his turn at Bell Alley. We saw him with the radiance 
of some such thought on his countenance. He was just entering 
Long Lane. A gravity came upon him, as he steered his touchy 
convoy into his last thoroughfare. A dog moved him into a little 
agitation, darting along; but he resumed his course, not without a 
happy trepidation, hovering as he was on the borders of triumph. 
The pig still required care. It was evidently a pig with all the 
peculiar turn of mind of his species; a fellow that would not move 
faster than he could help ; irritable, retrospective ; picking objections, 
and prone to boggle ; a chap with a tendency to take every path but 
the proper one, and with a sidelong tact for the alleys. 

He bolts ! 

He's off 1 — Evasit ! erupit I 

<< Oh," exclaimed the man, dashing his hand against his head, lift- 
ing his knee in an agony, and screaming with all the weight of a 
prophecy which the spectators felt to be too true — " He*ll go up all 
manner of streets ! " — Leigh Hunt, On the Graces and Anxieties of 
Pig-driving, 

Up Through the Old House 
The old-fashioned, low wainscoting went round the rooms and 
up the staircase with carved balusters and shadowy angles, landing 
haKway up at a broad window, with a swallow's nest below the sill, 
and the blossom of an old pear tree showing across it in late April, 
against the blue, below which the perfumed juice of fallen fruit in 
autumn was so fresh. At the next turning came the closet, which 
held on its deep shelves the best china. Little angel faces, and reedy 
flutings, stood out round the fireplace of the children's rooms. And 
on the top of the house above the large attic, where the white mice 
ran in the twilight — an infinite, unexplored wonderland of childish 
treasures, glass beads, empty scent-bottles still sweet, thrum of colored 
silks, among its lumber — a flat space of roof, railed round, gave a 
view of the neighboring steeples ; for the house, as I said, stood near 
a great city, which sent up heavenwards, over the twisting weather- 
vanes, not seldom, its beds of rolling clouds and smoke, touched with 
storm or sunshine. -- Walter Pater, The Child in the House. 
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Ezerciae 31 

Select one of the following subjects,^ narrow it to suit 
your needs, and write a paragraph of about 260 words. 
Make use of a subject-sentence, and make that sentence 
conspicuous by placing it at the beginning of your para- 
graph, or at the end, if you think it will be more effective 
there than at the beginning. If your teacher asks you 
to give orally the matter of your paragraph the first day, 
you may write it the next day. Be careful to find 
thoughts enough for a paragraph of about 260 words ; do 
not try to put the thoughts of 60 words, say, into 260 
words. However, if you cannot get into 260 words what 
you have to write, use as many words as you think are 
needed. 

1. A game of fat. 

Explain how the ring is made (you may use a diagram), how the 
game is begun, what happens when number one misses, how number 
two comes into the game, what he may do to number one's taw, what 
" killing" means, when number three begins (if more than two play), 
how the game is won, etc. Any other game of marbles will do ; as, 
stand-up marbles, " foUerings " (followings), " dropsy," " knucks," 
long ring, bull ring, moon ring, block or square ring, meg-in-a-hole, 
meg-on-a-string, etc. Or, watch some particular game, and tell how 
the players behave, what they do or say that interests, how they lose 
or keep their tempers, the kind of game, how it is played, how begun, 
how ended, etc. 

1 From the choice of your subject to the choice of your title, follow 
the method set forth in Chapter III, or as much of it as your subject 
permits. From now on, in fact, it will be taken for granted that you will 
do this in all the writing, of a paragraph or more, that you do. You will 
find the method outlined in Exercise 23 (1). 
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Substitutes : — 






2. Whipping tops. 


19. 


An Easter egg game. 


3. Plug in the ring. 


20. 


Table tennis. 


4. Sending up messengers. 


21. 


Bobbing for apples. 


5. Rolling hoops. 


22. 


The fairy's gifts. 


6. Walking on stilts. 


23. 


Bubble blowing. 


7. Rafting. 


24. 


Tag. 


8. Choosing up and " it." 


25. 


I-spy. 


9. Odd or even. 


26. 


Leap-frog. 


10. Hop-scotch. 


27. 


"Jack's alive!" 


11. Jackstones. 


28. 


Tip-cat (cat-and-dog). 


12. Jackstraws. 


29. 


One or two old cat. 


13. Cutting a circle (on the ice). 


30. 


Over the barn. 


14. The spread eagle. 


31. 


Crackabout. 


15. A touch-down. 


32. 


Black baby. « 


16. A drop-kick. 


33. 


Mumble-the-peg (mumble- 


17. Shinny. 




peg; corruptly mumbly-peg, 


18. A snowball battle. 




mumble ty-peg) . 



34. How I built a raft. 

Tell what led to the building of the raft, where you built it, how 
you got together the materials, how you used these in building the 
raft, the success of your experiment, the fun you had, etc. Make 
your explanation clear and straightforward, and give each step in 
the order of its occurrence. Try to interest your readers. 

Substitutes : — / 



35. 


A water-wheel. 


36. 


A star kite. 


37. 


A rabbit trap. 


38. 


A coaster. 


39. 


Skees. 


40. 


Show-shoes. 


41. 


Ice-sails. 


42. 


A vegetable bin. 


43. 


A work-bench. 


44. 


A coal and wood box, 


45. 


A box bookcase. 


46. 


A house-tent. 



47. 


A work-box. 


48. 


A scrap-book. 


49. 


A music roll. 


50. 


A cheese-cloth apron. 


51. 


A corn-husk doll. 


52. 


A window garden. 


53. 


A Christmas gift. 


54. 


Paper flowers. 


55. 


Popcorn balls. 


56. 


Butter-scotch. 


57. 


A pumpkin lantern. 


68. 


A barrel hammock. 
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59. The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

The Poem (Oral) : Read Browning's poem and then tell the story 
of the Pied Piper. Describe Hamelin Town and its people. De- 
scribe the plague of rats. Describe the Pied Piper. Tell how he 
charmed away the rats. Tell how the Mayor treated him. Tell how 
he charmed away the children. Tell what happened in Hamelin 
Town after the Piper's departure. Tell what became of the children. 
Quote the verses that point the moral of the poem. 

The Pictures (Oral): Study the pictures by Pinwell (Figures 2 
and 3), and then explain the purpose of each picture. How does 
your own mental picture of the Piper compare with the Piper as there 
illustrated? In face? In figure? In dress? How does your own 
mental conception of the two scenes illustrated by the artist compare 
with the artist's conception ? With Pinwell's two pictures compare 
H. Kaulback's picture of the Pied Piper (Soule's Catalogue, 13,440) 
and Browning's own sketch, if the two latter pictures are accessible. 

The Theme (Written) : Write a theme of three paragraphs in 
which you tell from memory and in your own words the story of the 
poem. Paragraph 1 : The time and the place. The plague of the rats. 
Paragraph 2 : The Piper and his offer. The result. The town's 
ingratitude. Paragraph 3 : The revenge of the Piper. 



SECTION 20 

What to Put into a Paragraph 

In the two preceding sections something was said about 
what to put into a paragraph, but the matter is so im- 
portant that what was there said may well be expanded 
and enforced in a section by itself. 

The whole matter resolves itself into this rule : Put 
into a paragraph only that which helps to develop its sub- 
ject, and put enough of this into the paragraph to develop 
that subject clearly and effectively. The rule is easily 
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illustrated. Turn to the petition of the song birds, read 
it aloud, substituting for the third and the fourth para* 
graphs the following one: — 

1. Now we have a sad story to tell you. 2. Thoughtless or bad 
people are trying to destroy us. 3. Now we humbly pray that you 
will stop all this, and will save us from this sad fate. 

The petition, you observe, has lost much of its clear- 
ness and effectiveness. It is no longer convincing. The 
reason is, of course, obvious. In the new paragraph, which 
is unduly short, two paragraph subjects are huddled to- 
gether, each of which is important enough to be developed 
in a paragraph by itself. Sentences 1 and 2 are all we 
have about the first of these subjects — the sad story of 
the song birds, and sentence 3 is all we have about the 
second — the petition proper of the birds, far too little to 
enable a reader to understand what either subject really 
means. The original, on the other hand, shows how these 
two subjects should be treated ; it shows what, and how 
much, should be put into each paragraph. 

While young writers commonly violate the rule by 
crowding into one paragraph two or more distinct para- 
graph subjects, and by developing no one of these subjects 
as it should be developed,^ older writers more often violate 
the rule by tacking to a paragraph already complete mat- 
ter that is more or less foreign to its real subject. In 
other words, the latter violate the rule by crowding into 
one paragraph two distinct paragraph subjects, one of 
which they develop clearly and effectively enough, and 
one of which, usually the second, they do not. The follow- 
ing paragraph may be taken as an illustration: — 

1 In Exercise 26 another violation is suggested. 
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Lettuce and Other Things 

The lettuce is to me a most interesting study. Lettuce is like con- 
versation : it must be fresh and crisp, so sparkling that you scarcely 
notice the bitter in it. Lettuce, like most talkers, is, however^ apt to 
run rapidly to seed. Blessed is that sort which comes to a head, and 
so remains, like a few people I know ; growing more solid and satis- 
factory and tender at the same time, and whiter at the centre, and 
crisp in their maturity. Lettuce, like conversation, requires a good 
deal of oil, to avoid friction, and keep the company smooth ; a pinch of 
attic salt ; a dash of pepper ; a quantity of mustard and vinegar, by 
all means, but so mixed that you will notice no sharp contrasts ; and 
a trifle of sugar. You can put anything, and the more things the 
better, into salad, as into a conversation ; but everything depends 
upon the skill of mixing. I feel that I am in the best society when 
I am with lettuce. It is in the select circle of vegetables. [The 
tomato appears well on the table ; but you do not want to ask its 
origin. It is a most agreeable parvenu. Of course, I have said noth- 
ing about the berries. • They live in another and more ideal region : 
except, perhaps, the currant. Here we see that, even among berries, 
there are degrees of breeding. The currant is well enough, clear as 
truth, and exquisite in color ; but I ask you to notice how far it is 
from the exclusive hauteur of the aristocratic strawberry, and the 
native refinement of the quietly elegant raspberry.] — CD. Warner, 
My Summer in a Garden. 

Here we find one real paragraph — and a charming one 
it is, — about lettuce — and other things, and a half dozen 
sentences, suggested no doubt by the last sentence of the 
real paragraph, added by way of afterthought. The added 
sentences, bracketed here, would much better have been 
omitted altogether, or have been developed by themselves. 
Standing where they now do, they destroy the unity of 
the paragraph, and thus prevent it from making on the 
mind of the reader the one clear impression that every 
paragraph should make. Into a salad, as into a con versa- 
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tion, you can put anything, and the more things the 
better; "everything depends upon the skill of mixing," 

— says Mr. Warner. But this cannot be said of a para- 
graph. A paragraph is not a salad. 

To make sure of putting into a paragraph only that 
which helps to develop its subject, and of putting in 
enough of this to develop that subject clearly and effect- 
ively, you will find it well to do two things : first, before 
you write a paragraph, determine just what, and just how 
much, you will put into it; and second, after ^you have 
written it, test it by trying to state its substance in a 
single sentence.^ The first of these suggestions needs 
illustration. You are to write, let us suppose, a theme 
about "The Lumber Jack and His Work." Following 
the method set forth in Chapter III, you have chosen and 
narrowed your subject, you have gathered, selected, and 
arranged your material, and you have written your outline 

— the outline printed on pp. 82-83. You have now to 
determine the number of paragraphs you will write, and 
what and how much you will put into each. A part of 
this work you have already done in the writing of your 
outline, for if you now determine which of the principal 
headings in your outline are important enough to be 
treated in paragraphs by themselves, and which can be 
combined and treated together, you will be ready, after 
you have written subject-sentences for these paragraphs, 
to set about the actual writing of your theme. Evidently 
the most important divisions in your outline are (1) the 

1 The substance of a paragraph can often enough be suggested by a 
single word or a phrase, but most well-written paragraphs in explanation 
and argument, and many even in narration and description, will standi 
\e test here given. 
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felling of trees and the hauling of logs and (2) the driving 
of logs to the sawmill. To each of these divisions you 
will want to give a separate paragraph; to the dangers 
and the pleasures of the work, another, and to the lumber 
jack himself, still another. As helps to yourself in writ- 
ing, and to your readers in reading, you will need subject- 
sentences for your paragraphs, which may perhaps take 
the following forms: — 

(1) The lumber jack, as befits a wild, free, out-of-doors life, 
dresses roughly and bunks in rude shelters. [I, 1, 2.] 

(2) Throughout the long winter he toils at the felling of trees 
and the hauling of logs to the waterway. [II, 1.] 

(3) When spring sets in, and puts an end to lumbering, he begins 
to drive the logs to the sawmill, a work that tasks his utmost of 
patience and skill. [II, 2.] 

(4) From stjirt to finish he faces many dangers — and some 
pleasures. [II, 3, 4.] 

These sentences you will doubtless weave into your theme 
as you write. They contain the central ideas of your four 
paragraphs, and, read together, they give the gist of your 
theme. Having written your paragraphs one at a time, 
and at white heat, and having worked them by slow, care- 
ful revision into their completed forms, you are at last 
ready to apply the test suggested at the beginning of the 
present paragraph. 

Put into a paragraph only that which helps to develop 
its subject, and put in enough of this to develop that sub- 
ject clearly and effectively. To make sure of doing this: 
First, before you write a paragraph, determine just what, 
and just how much, you will put into it ; and second, after 
you have written it, test it by trying to state its substance 
in a single sentence. 
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Bxwrcliift 32 

The paragraphing of the following selections is faulty. 
Study each selection carefully, and come to the class 
prepared to tell how it may be improved. Choose the 
. selection that most interests you, and rewrite it, para- 
graphing it as you think it should be paragraphed. In 
rewriting the selection you may find it necessary to leave 
out part of the selection, or to add thoughts of your own. 
Choose for the selection you rewrite a good title. 

1. In camping, if there is a waterfall or rapidly running brook 
near your camp, the power that can be derived from its flow will run 
a water-wheel, which in turn can be made to serve your purpose in 
many ways. Once you get a wheel in operation with a shaft and 
pulley attached, it is then a simple matter to harness your power and 
make it do all sorts of things, such as sawing wood, grinding coffee, 
operating a fan on hot days, pumping water, and lending its aid to 
save you labor in various ways. There are three kinds of wheels, 
the overshot, breast, and undershot. The overshot is the most pow- 
erful, for it is not only moved by the weight of water it holds, but by 
the force of the onrushing water from the sluice arranged to feed it 
from above. The breast-wheel is the next in power and is used 
where the fall of water is not so great. 

The undershot wheel is employed in a rapidly running stream, 
where there is no dam or body of head water. This form is the least 
powerful and the most unreliable, but it is easy to construct as it 
requires very little preparation. 

2. To play the game of conversation successfully two of the com- 
pany privately agree upon a word that has several meanings. The 
two then enter into a conversation, which is obliged to be about the 
word they have chosen, while the remainder of the company listen. 
When a member of the party imagines that he has guessed the word, 
he may join in the conversation, but if he finds he is mistaken, must 
immediately retire. 

To give an illustration : Supposing the two players who start the 
conversation decide upon the word " box." They might talk about 
the people they had seen at the theatre and the particular part of the 
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house in which they were sitting. Then they might say how nice it 
looked in a garden, and one might mention that it grew into big trees. 
Perhaps one of the company might imagine that he had guessed the 
word and join in, when the conversation would be immediately 
changed, aQd the two would begin to converse about a huge case in 
which a very great number of things were packed away. By this 
time possibly the person who joined the conversation might leave off, 
completely mystified. 

If, however, the word should be correctly guessed, the person guess- 
ing it chooses a partner, and they together select a word, and the 
game begins again. 

3. As a cold business proposition, let me give you this : I would not 
trust an amateur gambler as far as you could fling Taurus by the tail. 

I will not do business with a man who plays cards for money if I 
can help it. 

No individual in my employ — or anybody else's — who plays cards 
for money can ever hope for promotion. A professional gambler 
may be honest, but your clerk or business man who indulges in a 
quiet game of draw, is a rogue, a liar, and a cheat. 

And the man he cheats most is hilnself. 

And the only man he really deceives is himself. 

And the man who deceives himself and cheats himself will get no 
chance to cheat me if the matter can be avoided. 

4. To-day it is the boast of thfe hoboes that they can travel in 
every state of the Union for a mill per mile, while in a number of 
states they pay nothing at all. On lines where brakemen demand 
money of them, ten cents is usually sufficient to settle for a journey of 
a hundred miles, and twenty cents secures a night's ride. They have 
different methods of riding, among which the favorite is to steal into 
an empty box-car on a freight train. At night this is comparatively 
easy to do ; on many roads it is possible to travel this way, undis- 
turbed, till morning. K the train has no " empties," they must ride 
on top of the car, between the " bumpers," on one of the car ladders, 
or on the rods. On passenger trains they ride on top, on the " blind 
baggage," and on the trucks. 

Taking this country by and large, it is no exaggeration to say that 
every night in the year ten thousand free passengers of the tramp 
genus travel on the different railroads in the ways mentioned, and 
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that ten thousand more are waiting at watering-tanks and in railroad 
yards for opportunities to get on the trains. I estimate the profes- 
sional tramp population at about sixty thousand, a third of whom 
are generally on the move. 

In summer the entire tramp fraternity may be said to be <'in 
transit." 

Exercise 33 

The following paragraphs need thoughts for their com- 
pletion. Select oije of the paragraphs, and complete it by 
adding the needed thoughts. Give the paragraph a title. 

1. A good-sized donkey without a tail is cut out of brown paper, 
and fixed on a screen or on a sheet hung across the room. The tail is 
cut out separately, and a hat-pin is put through that end of it which 
comes nearest the body. Each player then holds the tail by the pin, 
shuts his eyes honestly, and, advancing to the donkey, pins the tail in 
what he believes to be the right place. The fun . . . 

2. Many of the animals have learned how to make houses for them- 
selves . . . [Examples : beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, and squirrel.] 
. . . The sportive otters have a toboggan slide in front of their resi- 
dence ; and the moose in winter make a " yard," where they can take 
exercise comfortably and find shelter for sleep. But there is one 
thing lacking in all these various dwellings, — a fireplace. 

3. That tramps are expensive no one will deny, but how much so 
it is difficult to decide . . . [Show how tramps, — 60,000 of them, — 
in what they eat, drink, wear, smoke, etc., are an expense to those who 
work.] . . , How much all this represents in money I cannot tell, 
but I believe that the expense^s I have enumerated, together with the 
costs of conviction for vagrancy, drunkenness, and crime, will easDy 
mount up into the millions. 

4. When you lie at night upon your bed of boughs, and hear the 
rain pattering on the canvas close above your head, you wonder 
whether it is a long storm or only a shower. The rising wind shakes 
the tent-flaps. Are the pegs well driven down, and the cords firmly 
fastened? You fall asleep again and wake later, to hear the rain 
drumming still more loudly on the tight cloth, and the big breeze 
snoring through the forest, and the waves plunging along the beach. 
A stormy day ? Well, there will be plenty to do in the camp . . . 
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Ezerciae 34 

1. Select one of the following subjectnaentences, and set 
down, either in note form or in an outline, the thoughts 
that you think might be used to develop the sentence in a 
single paragraph. Bring your work to the class, work it 
over in the light of the suggestions you get from your 
teacher or the other pupils, and write the paragraph. 

1. Within the last few years the phonograph has developed many 
curious and important uses. 

2. One of the most famous of kite-flying explorers has compared 
mankind to crabs living at the bottom of the sea — only ours is a sea 
of atmosphere. 

3. Every one lives by selling something, whatever be his right to it. 

4. TheFe must be work done by arms or none of us could live. 

5. Are there, then, we may be asked, no genuine beggars? And 
the answer is, not one. 

6. John Bright, being once asked what was his most valuable 
acquisition, replied, " A taste for reading." 

7. All books are divisible into the two classes : the books of the 
hour, and the books of all time. 

8. A certain percentage of books are not worth reading at all. 

9. There is one sure mark of the coming partner, the future mil- 
lionaire : his revenues always exceed his expenditures. 

10. The wage-worker of to-day has many advantages over his 
predecessors. 

2. Write a paragraph on one of the following subjects. 
Make use of what you have learned in this and the pre- 
ceding chapters. 

1. New Year's Day, Jan. 1. 

2. Lincoln's Birthday, Feb. 12. 

3. St. Valentine's Day, Feb. 14. 

4. 'Washington's Birthday, Feb. 22. 

5. St. Patrick's Day, March 17. 
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6. Easter, "the Sunday which follows that 14th day of the calen- 
dar moon which falls upon or next after the 21st of March " (^Century 
Dictionary). 

7. All Fools' Day, Aprill. 

8. May Day, May 1. 

9. Memorial Day (Decoration Day), May 30. 

10. Fourth of July, July 4. 

11. Labor Day, usually the first Monday in September. 

12. Allhallowe'en ( Allhalloweven ; abbreviated^ Hallowe'en), the 
evening of Oct. 31. 

13. Thanksgiving Day, the last Thursday in November. 

14. Christmas, Dec. 25. 

BzerclM 35 

After you have studied, alone and in the class, Hokusai's 
picture of Fujiyama Seen from the Tokaido (Figure 4), 
write a paragraph describing the scene in th% picture. 
Make use of the suggestions given in Exercise 34. 

Helps to Study : Hokusai (1760-1849) was the greatest of Japan's 
artists. His name, to be read downward, stands in the upper right- 
hand comer of the picture. Fujiyama is the highest mountain in 
Jfipan, — a snow-crowned volcanic cone about which the Japanese 
have woven many legends. The Tokaido is a road leading to Tokio. 
How many persons do you see in the picture? What is each doing? 
Are all of the same social rank? The person riding on the bull is a 
priest, as the hat hanging from his shoulders clearly shows. The 
Hako (box) carriers are carrying something into the house on their 
right, perhaps threshed rice, since shocks of stacked rice may be seen 
at the foot of the umbrella pine. In another part of the house some 
laborers are packing bean cakes — a favorite product of Japan. The 
house itself is thatched with rice straw, and covers a water wheel that 
can be seen through the opening at the side. Compare this picture 
with the other landscapes reproduced in this book, and note tiie dif- 
ferent methods of picturing clouds, water, grass, shrubbery, ground 
surfaces, facial expression, etc. See Wilson, Picture Study in Elemen- 
tary Schools, Teacher's Manual, vol. ii, pp. 17-24, and references there 
listed. 
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SECTION 21 

Sentences and Not-sentences 

When you write a whole composition ^ or a single para- 
graph, — it matters not which, — you go about the work 
always in pretty much the same way: You choose and 
narrow a subject, you gather, select, and arrange material, 
and, finally, you write, at white heat, the first rough draft 
of the whole composition or the paragraph. Your work, 
with the mere exception of the writing of the first rough 
draft, is thus far altogether a matter of planning or pre- 
vision. But when you set about the bettering of this 
first rough draft, you begin another sort of work, — the 
work of rewriting or revision. You now tear down and 
build up sentences, and change, take out, and put in 
words. It is because whole compositions and paragraphs 
are planned or prevised, and sentences and words rewritten 
or revised, that you are now asked to give your attention 
to sentences and words, after you have studied the whole 
composition, or the written theme, and the paragraph. 

What, then, is a sentence ? Perhaps a sentence may be 
most accurately defined as "a word or group of words 
capable of expressing a complete thought or meaning. "^ 
The noun "birds" and the verb "fly," standing alone, 
express fairly definite ideas ; but it is not until the noun 

^ Thongh a whole composition may contain only one paragraph, most 
whole compositions contain two or more paragraphs. It is for this rea- 
son that the term, ** a whole composition,'' is used in this book to mean 
a composition of two or more* paragraphs. The distinction is, of course, 
arbitrary, but useful nevertheless in learning to write. 

> Sweet, A New English Grammar^ vol. i, sec. 447. 
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and the verb are joined in such a manner as to cause the 
verb to say something of the noun — "Birds fly" — that 
the words make a sentence and express a complete thought 
or meaning. Even the phrase, "flying birds," although 
it is a group of words expressing an idea, does not make a 
sentence ; it makes no predication. Every sentence, you 
know from your study of grammar, must ordinarily have, 
either expressed or understood, a subject, or that which is 
spoken of (^e.g. " Birds "), and a predicate, or that which 
is said of the subject Qe.g. "fly")- "Go!" (="Go 
you" or "I command you to go"), "Whom do you 
mean?" "You!" (="I mean you"), "Sir!" (="I 
did not understand you, sir," or " You are impertinent, 
sir "), and the like, show how subject or predicate, or 
subject and predicate, may be merely understood.^ Both 
subject and predicate, you know also from your study of 
grammar, may be modified by words, phrases, or clauses; 
other subjects and predicates may be added, and all 
extended in compound or complex forms. 

Every sentence, moreover, since a sentence may be 
either a statement, a command or a request, a question, 
or an exclamation, is begun, in writing, with a capital, 
and ended with a period, an interrogation point, or an 

^ It would be pedantic to insist that no complete thought or meaning 
can ever be expressed without both a subject and a predicate, even though 
one or both of these are understood, and that every word or group of 
words between a capital and a period (or an interrogation or an exclama- 
tion point, as the case may be) must be capable of being resolved into a 
grammatical sentence, or condemned as something to be avoided. Just 
as a flick of the hand, a nod of the head, a lifting of the eyebrows, a 
shrug of the shoulders, may be made to serve the purpose of expression, 
and most effectively too, so words may take from their context meaning 
enough to convey a complete thought and still be unamenable to the rule 
of the sentence. 
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exclamation point. But the mere use of capital and 
period, or other point, does not make a sentence out of a 
word or a group of words that does not express a complete 
thought or meaning. The bracketed words below, for ex- 
ample, are not sentences, though each group of words has 
its capital and its period. 

IJiGH Noon on the Mohave 

1. It was high noon on the Mohave, with the mercury at one hun- 
dred and ten in the shade. 2. [Though there was little enough shade 
there in the desert.] 3. [We rode slowly on, our bronchos crunched 
through the alkaline crust at every step, not a breath of air was stir- 
ring.]^ 4. [No roads, no trails, no landmarks, save here and there a 
salt bush or a clump of grease wood; more rarely a barren sand dune 
or an arroyo fringed with mesquite.] 5. [A land of fire.] 6. [No 
food, no grass, no water.] 

Groups of words such as these bracketed ones are what I 
have called in the heading of this section " not-sentences." 
The groups above illustrate two or three of the blunders 
young writers so often make in the building of sentences, 
and for that reason they deserve your careful study. 
Group 2 illustrates the "afterthought blunder," — the 
mistake of setting apart as a sentence a clause (as in this 
case) or a phrase that really belongs to the sentence pre- 
ceding. "Afterthoughts," if they are good enough to go 
into what you write, are good enough to go in in the right 
way. Either make a sentence of your afterthought, — if 
it is of enough importance to be made a sentence of, — or 
rewrite the sentence to which it belongs, making it a part 
of that sentence. Write, — "It was high noon on the 
Mohave, with the mercury at one hundred and ten in the 
shade, though there was little enough shade there in 
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the desert." -- Group 8 illustrates a still more common 
blunder, — the " comma blunder," or the " child's error." 
Here the comma is made to take the place of the period, 

— if the three statements are to stand as three sentences, 

— or of the semicolon, — if the statements are to stand as 
a single sentence. Write instead, — " We rode slowly on. 
Our bronchos crunched through alkaline crust at every 
step. Not a breath of air was stirring; " or, — " We rode 
slowly on ; our bronchos," etc. Groups 4, 6, and 6 illus- 
trate the " verb blunder," — the omission of the principal 
verb of the sentence, the result being that nothing after 
all is said. '^ Not-sentences " such as these are to be 
avoided in school papers.^ 



^ Good authors sometimes make use of these violations of grammar to 
produce some special effect, as the following quotations show : — 

A wide expanse of waves, lazily lapping the beach, and far away, out 
beyond, the great sea, motionless under the steel-blue light of the moon. 
— Maxim Gorkt, The Song of the Falcon [opening sentence ; translated 
from the Russian]. 

The bar of the watch-guard worked through the buttonhole, and the 
watch slid quietly on to the carpet. Where the bearer found it next 
morning and kept it. — Eiplino. 

Fog everywhere. Fog up the river, where it flows among green aits 
and meadows ; fog down the river, where it rolls defiled among the tiers 
of shipping, and the waterside pollutions of a great (and dirty) city. 
Fog in the Essex marshes, fog on the Kentish heights. Fog creeping 
into the cabooses of collier-brigs ; fog lying out on the yards and hovering 
in the rigging of great ships ; fog drooping on the gunwales of barges and 
small boats. Fog in the eyes and throats of ancient Greenwich pension- 
ers, wheezing by the firesides of their wards ; fog in the stem and bowl of 
the afternoon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down in his close cabin ; fog 
cruelly pinching the toes and fingers of his shivering little 'prentice boy 
on deck. Chance people on the bridges peeping over the parapets into the 
nether sky of fog, with fog all round them, as if they were up in a balloon, 
and hanging in the misty clouds. — Dickens, Bleak Souse. 
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Whole compositions and paragraphs are planned or pre- 
vised; sentences and words rewritten or revised. A sen- 
tence is ''a word or group of words capable of expressing 
a complete thought or meaning.'' Avoid "not-sentences," — 
especially the '^ afterthought blunder/' the ''comma 
blunderi" and the " verb blunder." 

EzerclBe 36 

1. Which of the following groups of words are sen- 
tences ? Which are not ? Do the latter illustrate any of 
the three blunders named in Section 21? Come to the 
class prepared to make a good sentence out of each faulty 
group of words. 

With Alice in Wonderland 

1. The Rabbit actually took a watch out of its waistcoat pocket. 

2. In another moment down went Alice into the rabbit hole. 

3. Never once considering how in the world she was to get out again. 

4. Suddenly she came to a little three-legged table. 5. All made of 
glass. 6. Just then she heard something splashing about in a pool 
a little way off, she swam nearer to make out what it was, at first she 
thought it must be a walrus or a hippopotamus, she soon discovered 
that it was only a mouse. 7. Only a mouse in the pool of tears. 
8. Then there was the mad tea party. 9. The March Hare, the 
Hatter, the Dormouse, and Alice — all at tea together. 10. The 
March Hare and the Hatter used the Dormouse as a cushion. 11. 
Resting their elbows on it, and talking over its head. 12. " Very un- 
comfortable for the Dormouse," thought Alice. 13. " Only, as it's 
asleep, I suppose it doesn't mind." 14. "Twinkle, twinkle, little 
bat I " 15. That was the song the Hatter sang. 16. The last time 
Alice saw them. 17. They were trying to put the Dormouse into the 
tea-pot. 

2. Study the following selection until you are certain 
whether there should be at each vertical line ( | ) a period 
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followed by a capital, or a comma followed by a small 
letter. Then read the selection aloud, letting your voice 
fall at each place where there should be a period. 

Keepiko a Diary 

If I were a boy again, I would have a blank book in which I would 
record, before going to bed, every day's events just as they happened 
to me personally | if I began by writing only two lines a day in my 
diary, I would start my little book | and faithfully put down what 
happened to interest me | on its pages I would note down the habits 
of birds and of animals as I saw them ; and if the horse fell ill, down 
should go his malady in my book | and what cured him should go 
there too | if the cat or the dog showed any peculiar traits, they should 
all be chronicled in my diary | and nothing worth recording should 
escape me. — James T. Fields, Underbrush, 

3. Study the following selection as you studied the 
selection in 2 above: — 

The Value of Perseverance 

If I were a boy again, I would practise perseverance oftener | and 
never give up a thing because it was hard or inconvenient to do 
it I there is no trait more valuable than a determination to persevere 
when the right thing is to be accomplished | we are all inclined to 
give up easily in trying or unpleasant situations | and the point I 
would establish with myself, if the choice were again within my 
grasp, would be never to relinquish my hold on a possible success if 
mortal strength or brains in my case were adequate to the occasion | 
that was a capital lesson which Professor Faraday taught one of his 
students in the lecture room after some chemical experiment | the 
lights had been put out in the hall | and by accident some small article 
dropped on the floor from the professor's hand | " never mind," said 
the student ; " it is of no consequence to-night, sir, whether we find it 
or not" I "that is true," replied the professor | "but it is of grave 
consequence to me as a principle that I am not foiled in my deter- 
mination to find it " I perseverance can sometimes equal genius in its 
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results I " there are only two creatures," says the Eastern proverb, 
"which can surmount the Pyramids — the eagle and the snail." — 
James T. Fields, Underbrush, 

4. Rewrite the selection in 3, putting in periods, com- 
mas, and capitals where you think they belong. 

EzerclBe 37 

Make a sentence out of each of the following groups of 
facts. Thus, — 

1. I had a great high shapeless cap, made of a goat's skin, with a 
flap hanging down behind. 

When you have written all the sentences, determine 
what kind of sentence you have in each case used — 
whether simple, complex, or compound.^ 

1. I had a great cap. It was high and shapeless. It was made of 
a goat's skin. It had a flap hanging down behind. 2. This flap was to 
keep the sun from me.. It was also to shoot the rain off from running 
into my neck. Nothing is so hurtful in these climates as the rain 
upon the flesh under the clothes. 3. I had also a jacket. This jacket 
was short. It was of goatskin. Its skirts came down to about the 
middle of my thighs. 4. I had a pair of breeches. These were 
likewise of goatskin. They were short. They were open-kneed. 
They were made of the skin of an old he-goat. The hair of 
which hung down such a length on either side that, like pantaloons, 
it reached to the middle of my legs. 5. I had no stockings. I had 
no shoes. But I made me a pair of somethings. I scarce know what 
to call them. They were like buskins. I made them to flap over 
my legs and to lace on either side like spatterdashes [leggings]. 
They were of a most barbarous shape — as indeed were all the rest 

1 The simple sentence makes only one statement. The complex sen- 
tence makes one principal statement, and one or more statements that are 
dependent upon it for meaning. The compound sentence makes two or 
more statements of equal value. For examples of each consult your 
grammar, or Elements of English Composition, pp. 145-151. 
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of my clotbes. 6. I had on a belt It was broad. It was of goatskin 
dried. This belt I drew together with two thongs of the same. 
I used the thongs instead of buckles. 7. I had a little saw. I had a 
hatchet. These hung, one on one side, one on the other. They hong 
instead of a sword and a dagger. 8. I had another belt. This was 
not so broad. It was fastened in the same manner. It hung over my 
shoulder. At the end of it hung two pouches. These pouches hung 
under my left arm. They, too, were made of goatskin. In one of 
the pouches hung my powder. In the other hung my shot. 9. At 
my back I carried my basket. On my shoulder I carried my gun. 
Over my head I carried a great umbrella. It was clumsy. |t was 
ugly. It was of goatskin. It was the most necessary thing I had 
about me, next to my gun. 
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1. Study carefully one of the portraits iu this book. 
Then make an oral sentence about the general look of the 
face. Next make a sentence about each prominent feature 
of the face, — the eyes, the nose, the mouth, the chin, the 
hair, the neck. 

2. Study two of the portraits, and make sentences com- 
paring or contrasting the general look of the faces. Make 
similar sentences about the features of the faces. 

8. Write the sentences you made for 1 or 2 above, 
making the whole into as good a paragraph as you know 
how. Indent the paragraph, and give it a title. 

4. Go through four or five of the themes you have 
previously written for this course, and make a list of the 
sentences that your teacher has marked for faults of sen- 
tence structure. Rewrite the sentences. 
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SECTION 22 

Fitting Sentences to Thought 

In the last section you learned what are sentences and 
what are " not-sentences." You have now to learn how to 
fit sentences tg thought. Your task now is just this : You 
liave in your mind certain thoughts that you wish to put 
upon paper in a way to get them into the minds of your 
readers. These thoughts you try to put upon paper in 
the first rough draft that you write; but, curiously enough, 
when you read what you have written, you find that after 
all you have not put upon paper quite the thoughts that 
you tried to put there. In other wotds, you have now to 
revise your first rough draft, and you have to revise it in 
part ^ by making your sentences fit the thought you have 
in mind to express. 

To do this, — that is, to revise your first rough draft in 
such a way as to make your sentences fit the thought you 
have in mind to express, — you must learn and practise 
the devices that grammar gives you to change the forms 
of sentences. These devices of grammar will often enable 
you to put practically the same thought into two, or three, 
or even more, different sentence forms. Since, however, 
there is commonly a shade of difference, in meaning or 
effectiveness, that is peculiar to each of these various 
forms into which you can put the same thought, ^ — one 

1 Words, also, must be fitted to the thought. See Section 23. 

2 The same is true of words. We say that two words are synonyms, 
that they have the same meaning. But, as there, are no two words in our 
language that are in all respects precisely alike, so there are no two 
sentence forms in our language that are in all respects precisely alike. 
They differ, ever so slightly sometimes, either in denotation or in conno- 
tation, either in what they mean or in what they suggest. 
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may make the thought clearer to the reader, one may give 
the thought greater force, one may connect the thought 
more closely with what goes before or after, — if all these 
forms are known to you, some one of them will be found 
to fit best the thought you wish to express. Knowing all 
these sentence forms, you can make use qf them to get 
variety of sentence structure into what you write, and 
variety of sentence structure, as of words, helps to give 
life to writing. Nothing, indeed, takes life out of writing 
like sameness of sentence structure.^ But to be of much 
use to you, these various sentence forms must be at your 
fingers' ends. They must be practised until they come to 
you easily and without thought. Then only will you be 
able to give the whole power of your mind to the thought 
that you desire to put into sentences. 

Fit your sentences to your thought Do this by using 
those sentence forms that most accurately and most effec- 
tively express the thought you have in mind. 
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The sentences in the following table of Sentence Ele- 
ments illustrate the chief devices that may be used to vary 
the structure of sentences. The elements that make up a 
sentence are (1) the subject, (2) the predicate, (3) adjec- 
tive modifiers, (4) adverbial modifiers, and (5) the com- 
plementary elements, — the predicate nominative, the 
predicate adjective, and the object. Out of these elements 
a sentence of almost any length may be made, since modi- 

1 Examine, for example, the sentences in Exercise 37. There the 
thought, interesting enough in itself, is made dull by nothing more than 
by sameness of sentence structure. 




Figure 6 
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fyiug words, phrases, or clauses may be added at will. To 
these elements may be added the interjection (e.^. " Oh! 
how sorry I am! ") and the vocative (^e.g, "Why, Sir John, 
my face does you no harm "), expressions that may be in- 
cluded in a sentence without being a part of its structure. 

Make sentences containing — 

1. A simple subject. 

2. A compound subject. 

3. A subject consisting of a word. 

4. A subject consisting of a phrase.^ 
6. A subject consisting of a clause.* 

6. A simple predicate. 

7. A compound predicate. 

8. A compound subject and a compound predicate. 

9. An active verb. 

10. A passive verb. 

11. A transitive verb., 

12. An intransitive verb. 

13. An adjective modifier* consisting of a word. 

14. An adjective modifier consisting of a phrase. 

15. An adjective modifier consisting of a clause. 

16. An adverbial modifier consisting of a word. 

17. An adverbial modifier consisting of a phrase. 

18. An adverbial modifier consisting of a clause. 

19. A complementary element consisting of a word. 

20. A complementary element consisting of a phrase. 

21. A complementary element consisting of a clause. 

Sentence Elements 
I. The subject. 

Promise is debt. [N'oun, simple subject.] 

Decency and decorum are not pride. [Nouns, compound subject.] 
Joy, temperance, and repose slam the door on the doctor's nose. 
[Nouns, compound subject.] 

Seeing is believing. [Verbal noun in -ing."] 

^ What is a phrase ? 2 what is a clause ? 
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To see is to lyelieve. [Infinitive.] 

To say more is sometimes to say less. [Infinitive phrase.] 
TluU debt kills people is a true saying. [Noun clause.] 
What the boaster says is often half a Ue. [Noun clause.] 

n. The predicate. 

A good cause makes the heart stout and strengthens the arm. [Com- 
pound predicate.] 

Applause always delights youth. [Active verb.] 

Youth is always delighted with applause. [Passive verb phrase.] 

m. Adjective modifiers. 

Great spenders are bad lenders. [Adjectives.] 

A wager is SkfooVs argument. [Genitive.] 

A wager is the argument o/afooL [O/*- phrase.] 

Sindbad, the sailor, had many marvellous adventures. [ Appositive.] 

Stories from. " The Arabian Nights " are still told by Arabs of the 
desert, [Adjective phrases.] 

Sindbad, who had many marvellous adventures, was a sailor. [Ad- 
jective clause.] 

The place where Sindbad lived was called Bagdad. [Adjective 
clause.] 

IV. Adverbial modifiers. 

Young Hawkins crawled along cautiously, [Adverb.] 
He crawled along with caution. [Adverbial phrase of manner.] 
He got bodily into the apple barrel, [Adverbial phrase of place.] 
There he remained until a heavy man sat down with rcUher a clash 
close by. [Adverbial clause of time.] 

V. Complementary elements. 

Captain Kidd was a pirate, [Predicate nominative.] 
He was bold and reckless, [Predicate adjectives.] 
He buried the Bible in the sand. [Object.] 

Helps to Study : Learn from your grammar, if you do not al- 
ready know them, definitions of the grammatical terms used in this 
exercise. 
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It is of first importance, in your attempt to get some 
power over the English sentence, that you should be able, 
by adding modifiers, — especially words and phrases, to 
make a short, simple sentence say as much as it well can. 
This, indeed, is one of the things you will be always doing 
when you revise the first rough draft of what you write. 
Note how, by the addition of modifying words and phrases, 
the short statement, ^^ Captain Kidd was arrested," is made 
to say more and more as it is lengthened from four words 
to twenty-two : — 

Captain Kidd was arrested. 
Captain Kidd was arrested in Boston. 

Captain Kidd, a bold and daring pirate, was arrested in Boston. 
Captain Kidd, a pirate as bold and daring as ever sailed the seas, 
was at last arrested on the streets in Boston. 

Since the average length of the modern English sentence 
is somewhere in the neighborhood of thirty words,^ these 
sentences may be regarded as short sentences. Were we 
to build a long sentence upon our statement about Cap- 
tain Kidd, we should have to add other words and other 
phrases and clauses, in some such fashion as this : — 

Captain William Kidd, who was as bold and daring a pirate as ever 
sailed the seas, was at last arrested on the streets of Boston, from 
which city he was later conveyed, in a frigate especially despatched 
for that purpose, to London, where he was tried, condemned, and 
hanged at Execution Dock. 

1 On the length of sentences, Qonsolt Elements of English Composition, 
pp. 161-165. 
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Now add modifying words and phrases to each of the 
following short statements, making several sentences out 
of each statement. Though it will not greatly matter if 
you make a few 'complex sentences, it will be best for you 
to confine yourself in this exercise to simple sentences. 
Your longest sentence in each case need not contain more 
than thirty words. 



1. 


The fire raged. 


11. 


The dog barks. 


2. 


The alarm sounded. 


12. 


The night is dark. 


3. 


Eveiybody ran. 


13. 


The day is cold. 


4. 


We ran. 


14. 


The fish flopped. 


5. 


The men shouted. 


15. 


The boy slipped. 


6. 


The moon rose. 


16. 


The ice was thin. 


7. 


The sun set. 


17. 


Millet painted. 


8. 


The wind howls. 


18. 


Lincoln was elected, 


9. 


The rain falls. 


19. 


Grant died. 


10. 


The owl hoots. 


20. 


Shakspere was a poe 
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Scarcely less necessary, in the work of revision, than the 
ability to make a simple sentence say all it well can, is the 
ability to write easily complex sentences of average leijgth. 
The complex sentence, as already explained,^ makes one 
principal statement, and one or more statements that are 
dependent upon it for meaning ; as, " Mooween, who has 
long white teeth and sharp black claws, is big and glossy 
black." Study the following sets of sentences, therefore, and 
make from each set a complex sentence, except where you 
are directed to make a compound sentence. Before you 
make the sentence, however, determine which of the two 

1 P. 137, note. 
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or three sentences should stand as the principal statement 
of your complex sentence ; then subordinate the other 
sentence or sentences to this principal statement.^ 

MOOWEEN* THE BeAR 

1. Mooween is big and glossy. 

He has long white teeth and sharp black claws. 

2. Mooween's eyes are his weak point. 
They are close together. 

They seem to focus on the ground a few feet in front of his 
nose. 

3. At twenty yards to leeward he can never tell you from a. stump 

or a caribou. 
He can never tell you if you should chance to be standing still. 

4. He is shy and wild. 

He is timid as any rabbit. 

5. His ears are quick. 
His nose is very keen.' 

6. If you would see Mooween, you must camp many summers. 
You must tramp ^ many a weary mile through the big forests. 

1 Perhaps it may be well at this stage to review what the school gram< 
mar says about subordinate clauses. Bring out the points that subordi- 
nate clauses may be introduced by (1) a relative or an interrogative 
pronoun, (2) a relative or an interrogative adverb, (3) a subordinate 
conjunction ; that they may be used (1) as adjective modifiers, (2) as 
adverbial modifiers, or (3) as substantives ; and that they may be classi- 
fied, as to the ideas they express, under (1) time or place, (2) cause, (3) 
concession, (4) purpose, (6) result, (6) condition, (7) comparison, (8) in- 
direct statement, or (0) indirect question. Write on the blackboard a 
list of the most important words used to Introduce subordinate clauses, 
together with examples of each of the nine classes named above. 

2 " Mooween " is the name the Indians give the black bear that 
lives in the woods of Maine and Canada. The sentences are adapted 
from William J. Long's Ways of Wood Folk. 

* Make a compound sentence. 
^ Change to a participle. 
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7. When I first met Mooween he was feeding peaceably on blae- 

berries. 
He was just stuffing himself with the ripe fruit that tinged with 
blue a burned hillside. 

8. We discovered each other at the same instant. 
Words can hardly measure the mutual consternation* 

9. Boo ! said I. 

Hoof, woof! said Mooween.^ 

10. Away he went up the hill in a desperate scramble. 
The loose stones rattled.* 

The bottoms of his feet showed ' constantly through the yoUey 
of dirt and chips flung out behind him. 

11. That killed the fierce imagination of childhood days. 
It killed him deader than any bullet could have done. 

It convinced ' me that Mooween is at heart a timid creature. 

12. However, Mooween sometimes attacks instead of running away. 
This is when he is wounded, or cornered, or roused to frenzy in 

defense of young. 

Eseeroise 42 

In the work of revision it is often necessary to substitute 
some " equivalent construction " for the construction in the 
first rough draft. This substituted construction may not 
be better English than that of the original, but it may 
be the means of fitting the sentence more closely to the 
thought which it is desired to express ; that is, it may make 
that thought clearer, or give it greater force, or make it 
read more smoothly with what goes before or after. The 
following exercises will afford practise in the work of 
substituting one construction for another.* 

1 Make a compound sentence. ^ Make a phrase of this. 

* Change to a participle. 

* The Table of Sentence Elements in Exercise 39 will serve as the basis 
for other similar exercises. One recitation, for example, may be given to 
the work of substituting one kind of adjective modifier for another (III), 
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I. Substitute for the clause printed in italics a preposi- 
tional or a participial phrase. 

1. When he had said these wordsy the wicked wolf fell upon Little 
Red Riding-Hood, and ate her all up. 

Having said these words, etc. [Participial phrase.] 

2. The next morning, when the sun rose, a wonderful ship with every 
sail set came to anchor before the town. 

The next morning, at sunrise, etc. [Prepositional phrase.] 

3. As soon as the slave found the bronze ring, she carried it to the Jew, 
who made off with it instantly. 

4. After the young captain had wandered about a long time, he reached 
an island inhabited by mice. 

5. The Prince and the Fairy had no sooner looked at one another than 
they went into fits of laughter, and cried at the same moment, " Oh, 
what a funny nose 1 *' 

6. When the magician had bought the dozen copper lahps, he put them 
in a basket, and went to the palace, crying, " New lamps for old ! " 

7. And thus she rode on the White Bear's back until they came to a 
great mountain, 

8. Before the Queen set out to seek " The Fairy of the Desert,^* she 
prepared with her own hands a cake made of millet flour, sugar candy, 
and crocodile's eggs. 

9. While she slept, however, the cake disappeared from her basket. 
10. Then,yM»f as she woke from her sleep, she heard the roaring of 

the great lions. 

II. Since she had made the promise, she had been so unhappy that 
she could neither eat, drink, nor sleep. 

12. Whenever she saw her daughter, she thought of the promise she 
had made the Yellow Dwarf. 

13. In the morning, as soon as day dawned, in came the Princess with 
the long nose, and drove her out again. 

— a word for a phrase, a phrase for a clause, a clause for a word or a 
phrase, etc. Another recitation may be given to adverbial modifiers (IV), 
to complementary elements (V), etc. Throughout Exercise 42 watch the 
effect madb by each change of construction. Does the change improve or 
injure the original sentence ? If it does (it may do neither), show how it 
improves or injures. 
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14. So, when dinner time drew near, he set the mill on the kitchen 
tahle, and said, ^* Grind herrings and milk pottage, and do it both 
quickly and well." 

15. But when he had thus sent the two of them to their final rest, and 
was again about to sit down by the fire, out of every nook and comer 
came forth black cats and black dogs in such swarms that he could 
not possibly get away from them. 

2. Substitute an infinitive construction for a clause in 
each of the following sentences : — 

1. The man who makes two blades of grass grow where there was only 
one does some good. 

To make two blades of grass grow where there was only one, is to do 
some good. [Infinitive construction.] 

2. That you should believe your own thought, that you should 
believe that what is true for you in your own private heart is true for 
all men, — that is genius. 

3. If you would be successful, stick to one thing. 

4. If you would enjoy doing a thing, you must learn to do it well. 

5. A man can find more reasons for doing as he wishes than for 
doing as he ought. [To find reasons for doing as one, etc.] 

6. Every failure teaches a man something, if he will learn. [To 
fail, etc.] 

7. It seems that there is no school for a fool. [The fool seems, 
etc.] 

8. Leonardo da Vinci would walk the whole length of Milan that 
he might alter a single tint in his picture of the Last Supper. 

9. Lincoln once walked twenty miles in order that he might find 
out the meaning of a word. 

10. At another time, after a day of hard work as clerk in a store, 
Lincoln walked five or six miles, so that he might pay back six cents 
wHioh a customer had that day overpaid him. 

Write five sentences in which you use an iufinitive 
construction. Then rewrite the sentences, substituting 
clauses for the infinitives. 
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3. Substitute a word or a short phrase for the words 
printed in italics. 

1. The ancients commonly used bottles that were made of leather, ^ 
The ancients commonly used leather bottles. 

2. The twentieth century began on the first day of January , 1901. 

3. When he heard my nam£ mentioned, the old gentleman came 
forward. 

4. The threadbare frock coat that he wore hung limp from his slop- 
ing shoulders. 

5. As soon as the moon came up we were again in our saddles. 

6. The Indian who had guided us thus far now left us. 

7. The bridge was made of loose planks that were laid upon large 
trestles. 

8. In the distance could he seen the lights of the village. 

9. There had been a heavy rainstorm that afternoon. 

10. In the village we had the pleasure of breaking our fast on the leg 
of an old hare and some broiled crow. 

11. We had some difficulty in passing the ferry at the riverside, 
owing to the fact that the ferryman was afraid of us. 

12. At first we could not believe what we saw or what we heard, 

13. That which man has done, man can do. 

14. The stranger is the man from Mexico. 

15. He is a, fellow with a bad temper. 

16. He looks as if he were angry. 

17. When he had said this, the tramp picked up his pack and 
trudged on. 

4. Expand with a phrase or a clause the words printed 
in italics. 

1. Sunrise found me well on my way. 

2. Listening, I could just hear the hoof beats of a horse. 

3. A forest lay beyond the river. 

4. Reaching the river, I pitched my tent for the night. 

5. A little before dawn the mnd rose. 

6. The wind blew and the rain fell. 

7. My tent was beaten down. 

8. I was drenched. 

9. My provisions were spoiled. 
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BzerdM 43 

1. Make five sentences in which you use coordinate 
conjunctions to connect clauses. Thus, — 

We may give advice, but we cannot give conduct. 

2. Make five sentences in which you use subordinate 
conjunctions to introduce subordinate or dependent 
clauses. Thus, — 

Since yon will not work, you shall not eat. 

y money were plenty, nobody would care for it. 

The time to strike is when the iron is hot.^ 

Coordinate Conjunctions 

And, also, moreover, besides. 
But, yet, still, nevertheless. 
So, therefore, consequently. 
Either, or ; neither, nor. 

Subordinate Conjunctions 

Where, wherever, wherein. 

When, whenever, while, before, after, since, until, just as, as soon 
as, as long as. 

Because, for, as, since, inasmuch as, as long as. 
If, unless, provided, provided that, except. 
Although, though, even if, granting. 
So that, in order that, that. 
Whether, if. 

^ Many examples of the use of conjunctions, both co5rdlnate and sub- 
ordinate, may be found in the preceding exercises. The following list 
of conjunctions will be useful for reference. The conjunctions are here 
arranged in groups, which may be conveniently named after the first 
word in each group, — the *' and group," the " but group,'' etc. 
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Bzerolse 44 

Make sentences in which you use — 

1. "And" to connect (1) two nouns, (2) two verbs, (8) two 
adjectives, (4) two adverbs. 

2. " Or " to connect (1) two nouns, etc. 

3. "Neither . . . nor" to connect (1) nouns, (2) pronouns, (3) 
verbs, (4) adjectives, (5) adverbs. 

4. " Either . . . or " to connect (1) nouns, etc. 

5. (1) Three nouns in a series, (2) three pronouns, (3) three verbs, 
(4) three adjectives^ (5) three adverbs. 

6. (1) Three phrases in a series, (2) three clauses. 

Bzeroiae 45 

1. Use each of the following idioms^ in a sentence: — 

1. To get wind of. 

2. To take advantage of. 
8. To turn the tables. 

4. To take amiss. 

5. To have a hand in (anything). 

6. To have a mind to. 

7. To be bent upon (to be determined). 

8. To be head over ears in debt. 

9. To turn a deaf ear. 

10. To take a fancy to (anything). 

Add other idioms to the list. 

2. Use each of the following prepositional phrases in a 
sentence: — 

Above all, all in all, at a loss, at all events, at any rate, at 
best, at heart, at fault, at hand, at most, at one, at random, at the 
most, at the same time, at times, by heart, by no means, by the bye, 
for a while, for all that, for instance, for that matter, for the most 
part, for the present, for the time, from time to time, in a word, in 
brief, in general, in fact, in other words, in particular, in point of tact, 
1 What is an idiom? 
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in short, in the main, in vain, in view, more and more, no doubt, none 
the less, on the contrary, on the one hand, on the other hand, on the 
whole, once for all, over and above, under the circumstances. 

3. Make sentences in each of which you use one of the 
following words or phrases. You may write about some- 
thing you saw on your way to school this morning, about 
something you see in the room where you now are, or about 
something you see in one of the pictures in this book. 

Above, below, at the right, to the left, on the wall at the right, on 
the farther wall, over the door, between the windows, on the floor, on 
the ceiling, over the fireplace, across the stireet, on the sidewalk, in 
the road, in the foreground, in the background, at the centre, by which, 
through which, around which, near which, under which, from which, 
toward which, by whom, to whom, with whom, from whom, toward 
whom, by means of which, by reason of which, in each of which, a thing 
which, a thing that, a fact that, a circumstance that, a statement that, 
seeing whom, fearing which, knowing that, wherein, whereby, etc. 

4. Study the selection by Ruskin, at p. 157, and then 
make sentences of any sort about the selection. Explain 
some word or phrase in the selection, state some thought 
that the selection has given you, or point out some feature 
that you admire. 

SECTION 23 

Choosing the Right Word 

Read aloud the following paragraph: — 

Kim stopped ; for there came round the comer, from the crowded 
Motee Bazaar, such a man as Kim, who thought he knew all kinds of 
men, had never seen. He was tall, dressed in fold upon fold of a very 
coarse cloth, and not one fold of it could Kim refer to any known 
trade or profession. At his belt hung a pen-case and a rosary such 
as holy men wear. On his head was a gigantic sort of cap. His face 
was old and wrinkled. His eyes turned up at the corners. 
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Now read this paragraph aloud : — 

The Lama 

Kim stopped ; for there shuffled round the comer, from the roaring 
Motee Bazaar, such a man as Kim, who thought he knew all castes, 
had never seen. He was nearly six feet high, dressed in fold upon 
fold of dingy stuff like horse-blanketing, and not one fold of it could 
Kim refer to any known trade or profession. At his belt hung a long 
open-work iron pen-case and a wooden rosary such as holy men wear. 
On his head was a gigantic sort of tam-o'-shanter. His face was 
yellow and wrinkled, like that of Fook Shing, the Chinese bootmaker in 
the bazaar. His eyes turned up at the corners and looked like little slits 
tf onyx, — Kipling, Kim, 

The grammar of these two paragraphs is above fault- 
finding ; the paragraphing of both is precisely the same, 
and the sentence structure is essentially the same. Be- 
tween the two paragraphs, nevertheless, there is a marked 
difference in effectiveness. The first paragraph, for some 
reason, does not stir the mind to thought ; the second, 
quite the contrary, burns into the brain an unforgetable 
figure. The difference, which is the difference between 
what is dull and what is vivid, between what is inanimate 
and what is so full of life that a prick brings the blood, 
is clearly altogether a difference in words. Study for a 
moment these two columns of words and phrases : — 

came shuffled 

crowded roaring 

kinds of men castes 

tall nearly six feet high 

a very coarse cloth dingy stuff like horse-blanketing 

pen-case long open-work iron pen-case 

rosary wooden rosary 

cap tam-o'-shanter 

old.and wrinkled yellow and wrinkled, like that of Fook 
Shing, the Chinese bootmaker 
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Say " came " to yourself, close your eyes, aiid try to think 
of all that "came" suggests to you. After a moment 
do the same with " shuffled." Note how much more 
" shuffled " suggests than " came " suggests. Can you tell 
why the one word has the power to suggest more to you 
than the other does ? Now do the same with " crowded " 
and "roaring," with "kinds of men" and "castes" (find 
this word and its meaning in the dictionary), and so on 
down the two columns. 

It is important, then, to choose the right word. But, 
you ask, " How am I to know the right word from the 
wrong word?" A long answer to this question might 
be written, — a volume, say, — yet, after all is said and 
done, the gist of that answer can perhaps be put into 
three brief commands. 

(1) Use good words, and use them correctly. Most 
slang words are not good words. The reason for this 
you have already learned.^ "In sooth "for "in truth," 
" quoth " for " says," " ere " for " before," " o'er " for " over," 
and the like, are not good words to use in prose, since 
their use is now confined wholly, to poetry. N^Se for 
" born," ad libitum for " at pleasure," nom de plume for 
" pseudonym," and so forth, are not good words to use 
in English, because the use of a foreign word for a good 
English word shows snobbishness and affectation. "To 
suicide," "to burglarize," "to enthuse," "to oslerize," and 
other words of the sort, are not good words, because they 
are used by careless newspaper writers only. " House " 
is a good word, and " home " is a good word ; so, too, are 
" accept " and " except." But these words, like all other 

^ In Section 8. Note what is said there about vulgarisms other than 
slang. 
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good words, must be used correctly, for " house " does not 
mean " home," any more than " to accept a thing " means 
'* to except it." 

(2) Fit your words precisely to your thoughts. You 
have in your mind some one thought that you wish to ex- 
press. Never rest, then, until you have found the one 
word, or the one group of words, that precisely expresses 
that thought. Though many words shade into one 
another almost im]gerceptibly, and though dictionaries 
confuse by giving to . some words several apparently 
distinct meanings, good usage assigns to every word in 
our language some one meaning, or some one shade of 
meaning, which distinguishes that word from every other 
word in the language. That is, each word in the lan- 
guage says or implies something which no other word in 
the language can say or imply. ^ 

(3) Bear in mind the power of words to suggest. 
This is what Kipling did when he used " shuffled " instead 
of "came," "roaring" instead of "crowded," "dingy 
stuff like horse-blanketing" instead of "a very coarse 
cloth," etc. Consider, for an instant, the words " forge " 
and "anvil." Think what each of these words means^ — 
"an open fireplace with forced draft" and "a steel or an 
iron block on which metal is forged," — and then think 
what each suggests. Either word will bring to mind a 
fairly vivid picture of a blacksmith shop, — the rugged 
blacksmith with arms bared to elbow, the clanging of 
hammer and anvil, the sparks showering off from white- 

1 Whethet a word is derived from the Latin or the French, or from 
Anglo-Saxon or some other source, whether it is big or little, specific or 
general, literal or figurative, makes not the slightest difference, provided 
only that it says or implies just what you want to say or imply. 
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hot metal, the flash of flame in the open forge, the horses 
hitched to be shod, two or three men loitering about near 
the doorway, the dingy, barnlike interior of the shop itself, 
and the hundred and one other associated ideas and emotions 
that never lose their charm for man and boy. Now, if 
you feel at all the thing you are writing about, you will 
have for each thought just such a group of associated 
ideas and emotions as the words "forge" and "anvil" 
suggest, and, if you would write at all effectively, you 
must choose words that not only convey your bare 
thoughts, but suggest as well their kindred ideas and 
emotions. This is a difficult thing to do, as difficult a 
thing as the writer ever has to do, and the power to do 
it you will probably be slow in acquiring. You will need 
a fresh pair of eyes ^ and a warm-hearted interest in the 
thing you are writing about, — things not to be got in a 
day. Some help you will get, however, from the knowl- 
edge that specific words commonly suggest more than 
general words (" shuffled " is specific, " came " is general), 
and figures (similes, metaphors, etc.) more than literal 
expressions. 

Choose the right word. The right word is the one word, 
or the one group of words, that says or implies just what 
you want to say or imply. 

(i) Use good words, and use them correctly. 

(2) Fit your words precisely to your thoughts. 

(3) Bear in mind the power of words to suggest. 

1 " Originality is simply a fresh pair of eyes.'' — Higginson. 
It is incessant effort. " It consists in saying better, in saying forcibly, 
in seeking the fit word, in finding the new image." — Antoins Albalax 
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Bzerclae 46 

The Slave Ship 

bt john ruskin 

But, I think, the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, and, if 
so, the noblest certainly ever painted by man, is that of the Slave 
Ship, the chief Academy picture of the Exhibition of 1840. It is a 
sunset on the Atlantic sdter prolonged storm ; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are moving in scarlet 
lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the night. The whole sur- 
face of sea included in the picture is divided into two ridges of enor- 
mous swell, not high, nor local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole 
ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath after the 
torture of the storm. Between these two ridges, the fire of the sunset 
falls along the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but glorious 
light, the intense and lurid splendor which burns like gold and bathes 
like blood. Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by 
which the swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift themselves in dark, 
indefinite, fantastic forms, each casting a faint and ghastly shadow be- 
hind it along the illumined foam. They do not rise everywhere, but 
three or four together in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, as the 
under strength of the swell compels or permits them ; leaving between 
them treacherous spaces of level and whirling water, now lighted with 
green and lamp-like fire, now flashing back the gold of the declining 
sun, now fearfully dyed from above with the indistinguishable images 
of the burning clouds, which fall upon them in flakes of crimson 
and scarlet, and give to the reckless waves the added motion of their 
own fiery flying. Purple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow 
breakers are cast upon the mist of the night, which gathers cold and 
low, advancing like the shadow of death upon the guilty ^ ship as it 
labors amidst the lightning of the sea, its thin masts written upon the 
sky in lines of blood, girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which 
signs the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight, 
— and cast far along the desolate heave of the sepulchral waves, incar^ 
nadines the multitudinous sea. 

1 She is a slaver, throwing her slaves overboard. The near sea is 
encumbered with corpses. — Ruskin. 
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Helps to Studt : Read the selection two or three times, or until 
yoa get the thought of it. How many of the italicized words do you 
know well enough to use correctly in sentences of your own writing ? 
Make a list of these words. Make a list of the remaining italicized 
words. Find in the dictionary each word in this second list, and 
come to the class prepared to give its meaning. Select five or ten 
words from this list, and use them in sentences of your own writing. 

ZbeerciM 47 
Study one of the following poems in the same way you 
studied "The Slave Ship." Make a list of the words and 
phrases that give you the clearest mental pictures ; as, to 
take a few from Ruskin's paragraph : — 

illumined foam 

green and lamp-like fire 

burning clouds 

torn and streaming rain-clouds 

fire of sunset along the trough of the sea 

thin masts in lines of blood upon the sky 

Ballads : Johnie Armstrong^ Sir Patrick Spens* Scott^s Alice 
Brand (in The Lady of the Lake) ; Wordsworth's We Are Seveuy 
Lucy Gray ; Byron's The Destruction of Sennacherih^ The Eve of Water' 
loo; Burns's The Cotter's Saturday Night; Wolfe's The Burial of Sir 
John Moore; Hood's The Dream of Eugene Aram; Buchanan's The 
Ballad of Judas Iscariot; Tennyson's The Revenge, The Passing of 
Arthur; Browning's Herve Riel, How They Brought the Good News 
froin Ghent to Aix; Poe's The Raven; or one of the poems named at 
pp. 48-49, Elements of English Composition, 

Exercise 48 

1. For each of the following words write offhand as 
many synonyms as you can think of : — 

1. See. 2.. Call. 3. Sleep. 4. Please. 5. Rise. 6. Talk. 7. 
Clean. 8. Pretty. 9. Amiable. 10. Clever. 11. Clear. 12. An- 
swer. 13. Glad. 14. Warm. 15. Sultry. 16. Anger. 17. Try. 
18. Gruff. 19. Difficult. 20. Convince. 
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2. Choose adjectives to describe ten of the following 
objects, — such adjectives, if you can find them, as will, 
when joined to the nouns, produce fairly vivid mental 
pictures : — 



clock 


laugh 


pump 


frog 


village 


crowd 


corn-crib 


birch 


forest 


clown 


currant 


surf 


apron 


sauce ' 


rain 


blizzard 


clover 


pickles 


cloud 


moon 


fields 


crow 


pond 


frost 


lanes 


apple 


pumpkin 


thistle 


garret 


snowbank 


scythe 


pitcher 


toast 


icicle 


wind 


orchard 


posters 


marsh 


velvet 


pasture 


trout 


swamp 


spider 


fence 


owl 


prairie 


wasp 


gate 


holly 


night 


forge 


stile 



3. Everything you like is not to be called " nice," or 
"fine," or "swell," or "elegant," or " lovely "; everything 
you dislike is not to be called "awful," "horrid," or 
*' beastly." Never, for want of a little study in words, be 
vulgar or extravagant in your praise or dispraise of trifles. 
Choose, therefore, adjectives that will appropriately ex- 
press a liking for ten of the common objects named below. 
Choose adjectives that will express dislike. If you can 
express your thought more effectively by using the adjec- 
tives and nouns in sentences, do so. 

Pie, butter, beaf steak, soup, ice-cream, weather, air in a room, sun- 
set, rising moon, night, party, picnic, hat, bonnet, necktie, parasol, 
story, sermon, piano playing, pencil, knife, scissors. 

Add other objects of the sort to the list, and continue 
the work. 
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Ezerciae 49 

1. Select one of the following sets of synonyms and 
antonyms,^ and come to the class prepared to give the 
meaning of each word in the set. For this work consult 
a dictionary or a good book of synonyms.^ Select from 
the set the word that has the widest use ; write a sen- 
tence in which you use the word correctly. Write 
sentences in which you use five other words in the set. 

1. Amuse. Syn. : beguile, cheer, disport, divert, enliven, enter- 
tain, gratify, interest, occupy, please, recreate. Ant. : annoy, bore, 
disquiet, distract, disturb, tire, weary. Prep. : amused at his antics ; 
amuse the children with stories ; amused by his account ; some amuse 
themselves in folly. Usage seems to be settling upon at and toith. 

2. Awkward. Syn. : boorish, bungling, clownish, clumsy, gawky, 
maladroit, uncouth, ungainly, unhandy, unskilful. Ant.: adroit, 
clever, dexterous, handy, skilful. 

3. Carry. Syn. : bear, bring, convey, lift, move, remove, take^ 
transmit, transport. 

4. Dark. Syn. : black, dim, dismal, dull, dusky, gloomy, mysteri- 
ous, obscure, opaque, sable, shadowy, shady, sombre, swart, swarthy. 
Ant. : bright, brilliant, clear, gleaming, glowing, light, luminous, 
radiant, transparent, white. 

5. Delicious. Syn. : dainty, delightful, exquisite, luscious, savory. 
Ant. : acrid, bitter, loathsome, nauseous, repulsive, unpalatable, un* 
savory. 

1 What is a synonym ? An antonym ? 

2 Webster^s Collegiate Dictionary (G. & C. Merriam Co.) and the 
Students^ Standard Dictionary (Funk & Wagnall's Co.) are admirable for 
this sort of work, and far more satisfactory for all the work of the high 
school than any of the smaller abridged dictionaries. Good books of syno- 
nyms are Roget's Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, March's 
Thesaurus Dictionary of the English Language, Smith's Synonyms Dis- 
criminated, Crabb's Synonyms, Fallow's 100,000 Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms, and Fernald's Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions. 
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6. Frugality. Syn. : economy, miserliness, parsimoniousness, par- 
simony, providence, prudence, saving, scrimping, sparing, thrift. 
Ant. : abundance, aflluence, bounty, extravagance, liberality, luxury, 
opulence, riches, waste, wealth. 

7. Hide. Syn.: bury, cloak, conceal, cover, disguise, dissemble, 
mask, screen, secrete, suppress, veil. Ant. : admit, avow, betray, 
confess, disclose, discover, divulge, exhibit, expose, make known, 
manifest, reveal, show, tell, uncover, utfmask, unveil. 

8. Idle. Syn.: inactive, indolent, inert, lazy, slothful, sluggish, 
unemployed, unoccupied. Ant.: active, busy, diligent, employed, 
industrious, occupied, working. 

9. Mob. Syn.: crowd, dregs of the people, herd, lower classes, 
masses, populace, rabble. 

10. Way. Syn. : alley, avenue, bridle-path, channel, course, drive- 
way, highroad, highway, lane, pass, passage, path, pathway, road, 
route, street, thoroughfare, track. 

2. What is the opposite (the antonym) of each of the 
following words ? Make short sentences in which you use 
five pairs of the words. Thus, — 

When the full bucket came up, the empty bucket went down, 
Margaret wais plump and /air, while Jo, who was one year younger, 
was thin and brown. 

Beth was mee^. Amy Yf&a proud. 

Contrasts are sometimes made clearer by the use of words 
and phrases like " however," " on the contrary," " on the 

other hand," etc. 

Nouns Adjectives Vbbbs 

evil awkward raise 

energy wide-awake help 

friend thoughtful pardon 

courage. strong please 

health busy like 

courtesy candid bring 

learning polite earn 

order firm hoard 

love quick preserve 
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8. Observe how the antonyms in the second column 
below are formed. Bring to the class others fprmed in 
the same manner. 



1. equal 


mieqnal 
inattentiTe 


3. agree 

4. fearless 


disagree 
fearful 



50 

1. From the following sets of words select those that 
are to you the most suggestive. Use five of them in 
sentences. What words, on the other hand, seem dull and 
lifeless ? 

1. Walk, trudge, tramp, stalk, stride, strut, toddle, ramble, stroll, 
saunter, shuffle, gad about. 

2. Small, puny, tiny, wee, petty, stunted, dapper, dumpy, squat. 

3. Home, house, residence, fireside, abode, dwelling, lodging, 
quarters, habitation. 

2. Shakspere speaks of " sweet honey," " sweet milk," 
" sweet flesh," " sweet hay," using " sweet " in its literal 
sense ; but he speaks also of "sweet delights," " sweet dis- 
course," "sweet health," "sweet news," "sweet peace," 
" sweet power," " sweet repose," " sweet thoughts," " sweet 
touch," " sweet wit," " sweet work," etc., using the word 
likewise in figurative senses. In this manner he puts life 
into old, familiar, time-worn words like " poor," " hard," 
" high," " cold," " thick," " heavy," etc., —words that com- 
monplace people apply almost wholly to physical objects. 

Try doing this yourself. Apply each of the following 
adjectives to as many abstract words as you think can be 
fitly modified by it. If Bartlett's Concordance to Shake- 
speare (Macmillan) is at hand, trace there the poet's use of 
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some of these words (e.g. "old," "dull," "hard," "light," 
etc.), copying the most effective phrases you find. 

Bitter, black, blazing, blue, blant, brown, burning, chilly, cloudy, 
cold, dark, dull, freezing, glowing, gray, green, hard, hazy, heavy, high, 
icy, keen, light, misty, muddy, rough, sharp, smooth, soft, sour, stormy, 
thick, thin, white. 

Bzerciae 51 

1. In the following selections choose from the words 
in brackets the word you think fittest for the place. 
Consider the sound of the word, its meaning, and its power 
to suggest. 

Grandfather's Chair 

The chair in which Grandfather sat was [built, made] of oak, 
which had [become, grown] dark with age, but had been rubbed and 
polished till it [gleamed, glistened, glittered, glowed, shone] as bright as 
mahogany. It was very large and heavy, and had a back that rose high 
above Grandfather's [gray, hoary, white] head. This back was 
[curiously, marvellously, rarely, wonderfully] carved in open work, so 
as to represent flowers, and foliage, and other devices, which the chil- 
dren had often [gazed, glanced, looked, stared] at, but could never 
[apprehend, comprehend, perceive, understand] what they meant. On 
the very [highest point, tip-top, top] of the chair, over the head of 
Grandfather himself, was a [figure, likeness, picture, representation] 
of a lion's head, which had such a savage grin that you would almost 
expect to hear it growl and snarl. — Hawthorne. 

The Owl in the Cherry Tree 

The great [bugaboo, bugbear] of the birds is the owl. The owl 
[clutches, seizes, snatches, takes] them from off their roosts at night, 
and [eats, gobbles] up their young in their nests. He is a [regular, veri- 
table, very] ogre to them, and his presence fills them with consternation 
and alarm. One season, to [guard, keep safe, preserve, protect] my 
early cherries, I placed a large stuffed owl [amid, among, upon] the 
branches of the tree. Such a [clattering, commotiouy din, hubbub, 
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noise, racket, tumult, uproar] as there [at once, immediately, instantly] 
began about my grounds is not pleasant to think upon 1 The orioles 
and robins fairly " shrieked out their affright." The [news, tidings] 
instantly [circulated, scattered, spread] in every direction, and [appa- 
rently, evidently, seemingly] every bird in town came to see that owl 
in the cherry tree, and every bird took a cherry, so that I lost more 
[cherries, fruit] than if I had left the owl indoors. With [craning, 
stretching] necks and [affrighted, horrified, frightened, scared, startled, 
terrified] looks the birds [alighted, settled] upon the branches, and 
between their screams would snatch off a cherry, as if the act was a . 
relief to their outraged feelings. — Burroughs. 

2. Look over one or more of the themes you have re- 
cently written, and rewrite, substituting, where you can, 
words that more precisely fit your thoughts, or words that 
are more suggestive, than those you have used. 

SECTION 24 

Summary of Chapter IV 

A paragraph is a sentence or a closely related group of 
sentences devoted to the development of some very limited 
aspect of a general subject. It is to the theme or essay 
what the word is to the sentence, what the sentence is to the 
paragraph itself. Though it may consist of a single sentence, 
it usually includes a group of sentences. 

Every real paragraph has a distinct subject. The subject 
sentence of a paragraph is the sentence that contains what- 
ever statement it is thought best to make of the paragraph 
subject. 

Put into a paragraph only that which helps to develop 
its subject, and put in enough of this to develop that sub- 
ject clearly and effectively. To make sure of doing this : 
First, before you write a paragraph, determine just what, 
and just how much, you will put into it ; and second, after 
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you have written it, test it by trying to state its substance 
in a single sentence. 

Whole compositions and paragraphs are planned or pre- 
vised; sentences and words rewritten or revised. A sen- 
tence is << a word or group of words capable of expressing a 
complete thought or meaning." Avoid **not-sentences,*' 
— especially the "afterthought blunder,** the « comma 
blunder," and the " verb blunder." 

Fit your sentences to your thought. Do this by using 
those sentence forms that most accurately and most effec- 
tively express the thou^t you have in mind. 

Choose the right word. The right word is the one word, 
or the one group of words, that says or implies just what 
you want to say or imply. 

(i) Use good words, and use them correctly. 

(2) Fit your words precisely to your thoughts. 

(3) Bear in mind the power of words to suggest 



CHAPTER V 

FmrCTUATION OF THE SENTBNCB 

SECTION 25 

The Reasons for Punctttation 

The reasons for punctuation ar^ not hard to illustrate. 
You may have heard the story of the blacksmith who, on 
passing a barber shop, saw in the window an unpointed 
placard, which he read as follows: — 

What do you think?— 
m shave you for nothing, 
And g^ye you a drink. 

With a thick black beard on his chin, and a dry spark in 
his throat, the smith thought this too good a chance to miss. 
He straightway entered the shop, and, having been freed 
of his beard, called for the liquor that he thought was his 
due. But the barber demanded payment for the shave, 
and when the smith referred him to the placard in the 
window, he good humoredly produced it, and read it — 

What ! do you think 

I'll shaye you for nothing, 

And give you a drink 1 

Perhaps you have read the two versions of the rhyme 
about the lady and her nails: — 

Every lady in this land 
Hath twenty nails upon each hand ; 
Five and twenty on hands and feet. 
And this is true, without deceit. 
166 
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Every lady in this land 
Hath twenty nails ; upon each hand 
Fiye ; and twenty on hands and |eet. 
And this is true without deceit. 

If, now, you will imagine a page of print or of manuscript 
without punctuation mark of any sort, and the trouble you 
would be at to grasp its thought, you will realize just why 
we punctuate.^ 

We punctuate for pretty much the same reason that we 
use letters. Just as letters, when put together to form 
words, have certain well-defined meanings, so punctuation 
marks, when used to separate written or printed matter 
into sentences and parts of sentences, indicate certain 
well-defined grammatical and rhetorical relations. By 
separating words that do not belong together, and by 
uniting words that do belong together, punctuation marks 
help the reader to get at the meaning of what is written 
or printed. To misuse or to omit a punctuation mark, 
therefore, may render a bit of language ambiguous or even 
quite unintelligible; to use punctuation marks at random, 
and without a knowledge of their real significance, is to 
erect just so many useless fences across the path of the 
reader. 

Two practical helps in punctuation are : — 

(1) Punctuate as you write, and 

(2) Never use a punctuation mark unless you can give 
a reason for it.^ 

1 See, for example, the selection near the close of Exercise 55. 

2 Bear in mind the function of each mark, master the rules given in 
this chapter, find and copy into a note-hook additional examples of these 
rules, note the punctuation in the hetter sort of modem hooks and maga- 
zines, and then put to use the facts thus learned. 
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SECTION 26 

The Period, the Exclamation Point, and the Interrogation 

Point 

At the end of every senteiice there must be a period, an 
exclamation point, or an interrogation point. It is for 
this reason that these three marks of punctuation are here 
treated together. As the rules below show, each of these 
marks has some additional uses.^ 

The Period (.). — The period is used — 

(1) To mark the end of a sentence. 

(2) After most abbreviations; as, Mr., N.Y., M.D., 
etc. 

The Exclamation Point (!). — The exclamation point, 
which is much less subject to rule than other marks of 
punctuation, should be used sparingly in ordinary prose. 
It is used — 

(1) To express strong emotion ; as, " What a piece of 
work is man ! " 

(2) To express sarcasm or doubt ; as, " That man a 
poet ! He's nothing but a jingle man." 

(3) After interjections and other exclamatory words ; 
as, "Oh! how sorry I am I " "Ha, ha, ha I" "Ye gods 1 it 
doth amaze me ! " " Ah, I am so glad to see you I " 
" Peace I Peace ! Disturb not his last sleep ! " 

The Interrogation Point (?). — The interrogation point 
is used — 

(1) At the end of every direct question; as, "When 
shall you go?" "That is really true?" [Here the 

1 A fuller treatment of these, as well as of the other marks of punctua- 
tion, will be found in Elements of English Composition^ pp. 362-362. 
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question has the declarative form.] "Where be your 
gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar ? " 
QHamlet,^ [Here the point follows each separate query.] 
" It is a significant fact that Pilate's question — and 
who has not heard of Pilate's question? — when put to 
truth itself, brought him no reply." [Here the point 
follows the interrogative portion only.] 

(2) With parentheses to express doubt; as, "Daniel 
Defoe, born 1661 (?), died 1731." 

Bzerdae 52 

Copy the following sentences and place the proper mark 
at the end of each, and where a caret appears : — 

1. Has the gentleman done Has he completely done ' 

2. How could you be so foolish 

3. What were you to do Why, let him go home in the rain, to be 
sure 

4. 8+9+7xl3~5+10x6-25x2-T-5+21= [Work out the prob- 
lem and punctuate.] 

5. The sky has changed — and such a change 

6. Oh, my stars Is this a toyshop, or is it a fairyland 

7. **0h^ that flagon — that wicked flagon^ " thought Rip; 
"what excuse shall I make to Dame Van Winkle " 

8. Never write out one part of a compound name when you abbre- 
yiate the other The name should be written West Virginia or 
abbreviated W^Va^ ; South Carolina or S^C^ ; New Mexico or N^ 
M^ ; etc 

9. It [the way to wealth] ^ depends chiefly on two words, industry 
and frugality, that is, waste neither time nor money, but mak6 the 
best use of both^ — Franklin 

10. Click, click, click ^ — Whack, whack, whack 

11. O 2 that I had wings like a dove 

1 Why are the brackets used ? 

2 Consult the dictionary for the difference between ** Oh I " and " O." 
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SECTION 27 
The Comma 

The three marks of punctuation treated in Section 26 
you will probably have little difficulty in using. A pe- 
riod, you are to remember, is used after every sentence, 
except a direct question, after which an interrogation point 
is used, and a sentence strongly exclamatory, after which 
an exclamation point is used. Make real sentences, avoid 
the " comma blunder " (Section 21), and do not forget to 
put the interrogation point after each question. The 
exclamation point you will have little use for in school 
themes. 

The comma, however, is not so easily mastered. Unlike 
the three preceding marks, it is used wholly within the 
sentence. The comma and the semicolon are used to 
mark off the divisions of the sentence, the comma being 
used for the smaller divisions, and the semicolon for the 
greater divisions.^ Commas are not used now as freely as 
they were a hundred or even fifty years ago, the rule be- 
ing to omit the comma where it is not needed to make 
clear the thought of the sentence. When the comma is 
needed, however, it is needed greatly. Much of the am- 
biguity in writing results from the careless use of commas. 
The comma, it is well to remember, has very little to do 
with elocution. Though a good reader usually makes a 

1 The colon, as will be shown later, is sometimes used to mark the 
greatest degree of separation in the sentence, though it is now used mainly 
as a mark of explanation or specification. The sentences in school themes 
are commonly so short that the colon is not often needed in them for this 
purpose. ' _ 
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slight pause at every comma, — he does not always do so,^ 
— he makes pauses also where there are no commas. 
The Comma (,). — The comma is used — 

(1) To separate coordinate clauses ; as, " The public 
did* not appreciate his speeches, nor did his speeches please 
the public," "The night had been heavy and lowering, 
but toward morning it had changed to a slight frost, and 
the ground and the trees were now covered with rime," 

(2) To mark off a dependent clause that precedes a 
principal clause ; as, " If this be true, I am sorry for it," 
" Had I a son, I would bequeath him a plow." 

(3) To mark off a relative clause that does not restrict 
the meaning of its antecedent ; as, " The men, who were five 
in number, skulked along in the shadow of the hedge." 

Note. — Omit the comma before restrictive clauses; as, "The 
engineers that refused to submit were discharged." A restrictive 
clause is a clause that restricts the meaning of its antecedent, and 
indeied is absolutely necessary for the understanding of what the 
antecedent is. 

(4) To mark off adverb phrases not closely connected 
with the context, especially when they open a sentence ; 
as, " High o'er my head, with threatening hand, the specter 
shook his naked brand," " With caution, the hunter crept 
along." 

(5) To mark off adverbs and adverb phrases that have 
a connective force ; as, " In all pursuits, then, attention is 
of prime importance." 

iHe says "Yessir" for "Yes, sir," and "Nosir" for **No, sir," 
making no pause at the first comma in either phrase. In the sentence, 
"By ignorance we mistake, and by mistakes we learn," he pauses after 
" mistake," where there is a comma, and after " ignorance " and " mis- 
takes," where there are no commas. 
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(6) To mark off words or phrases used in direct ad- 
dress ; as, " Why, Sir John, ray face does you no harm." 

(7) To mark off words or phrases used in apposition ; 
as, "Pontiac, the Indian chief, died in 1769." 

(8) To mark off a phrase containing a nominative ab- 
solute ; as, " Night coming on, we sought refuge from the 
gathering storm." 

(9) To mark off parenthetical elements, when the degree 
of separation is not such as to require the use of dashes or 
parentheses ; as, " Be diligent, I beseech you, in the pur- 
suit of knowledge." 

(10) To mark off transposed elements, which have been 
thrown out of their normal position ; as, " Gathers here, 
after dinner, a crowd of listeners eager for the story-teller's 
budget." 

(11) To separate words or phrases in a series, the mem- 
bers of which stand in the same relation and are not all 
connected by conjunctions ; as, " For all was blank, bleak, 
and gray," " Your friend was wise, prudent, influential," 
"Days, months, and years have passed since I saw him," 
" Trees, vines, hedges, shrubs, encircle his house," " Sink 
or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my hand and 
my heart to this vote." 

(12) To separate the subject (especially if long or com- 
plex) from the predicate when the sentence would other- 
wise be hard to understand ; as, " Whoso faints, fails," 
" To hold fast to truth as he sees it, is man's first duty." 

(13) To mark the omission of words ; as, " Homer was 
the greater genius ; Virgil, [was] the better artist." 

(14) To introduce an informal or short quotation ; as, 
" An old saying runs, ' Great businesses turn on a little 
pin.'" 
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(15) In dates, addresses, etc. See the forms in the 
chapter on Letter- Writing. 



Ezerciae 53 

Where are commas needed in the following sentences? 
For each comma you insert, refer to the rule in Section 
27 that justiifies its use. Some of the sentences need no 
commas. 

1. If money were plenty nobody would care for it. 2. Nobody 
woul'd care for money if it were plenty. 3. If wishes were horses 
beggars, would ride. 4. Though this be madness yet there's method 
in it. 5. Though he were my brother I should condemn him. 6. If 
you do not get this lesson you will have to stay in at recess. 

7. It was a bright calm cold night. 8. The katydids the grass- 
hoppers the crickets made themselves heard. 9. We row^d down the 
river along the coast and into a little bay. 10. The surface of the 
water was strewn with spars casks planks and bulwarks from a wrecked 
ship. 11. Grant Sherman and Sheridan were Union generals. 12. 
Foxes weasels and minks kill rabbits squirrels and birds. 13. Our 
country has use for bright thinking progressive boys strong in health 
vigorous in mindi clear in thought energetic in action honest in 
purpose. 

14. Have you heard of Ethan Allen who captured Ticonderoga? 
15. Smiles which are the soul's sunshine cost little or nothing. 16. 
When I came to my brother's house which stands on a hill above the 
harbor I could see clear across the bay. 17. Jack who was bent upon 
going a-fishing was off before dawn. 18. His brother who is a fast 
runner soon caught up with him. 19. The boys that refused to sing 
were kept after school. 20. The boys who refused to sing were kept 
after school. 21. A man who has courage will not desert his friends. 
22. The crow dropped the cheese which the fox immediately snapped 
up. 23. The man that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 

24. Columbus who was richjy attired in scarlet entered the boat. 

25. The natives whose astonishment was great looked in wonder at 
the strange sight. 
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Exercise 54 

The following sentences are from Stevenson's Treaaure 
Island. Show where commas are needed, — where you 
think Stevenson must have used them, — and give the 
rule for each comma you insert. 

1. He was a tall strong heavy nut-brown man. 

2. I remember the appearance of his coat which he patched him- 
self upstairs in his room and which before the end was nothing but 
patches. 

3. The captain for his part stood staring at the signboard like a 
bewildered man. 

4. When I got back with the basin the doctor had already ripped 
up the captain's sleeve and exposed his great sinewy arm. 

5. We*ll have that chest open if we die for it. 

6. My curiosity in a sense was stronger than my fear. 

7. Just then the noise of horses topped the rise and four or five 
riders came in sight in the moonlight and swept at full gallop down 
the slope. 

8. The boatswain Job Anderson was the likeliest man aboard. 

9. And the coxswain Israel Hands was a careful wily old expe- 
rienced seaman who could be trusted at a pinch witii almost anything. 

10. The captain on his part never spoke but when he was spoken 
to and then sharp and short and dry and not a word wasted. 

11. The doctor changed countenance a little but next moment he 
was master of himself. 

12. All the way in Long John stood by the steersman and conned 
the ship [directed its course]. 

13. Crawling on all-fours I made steadily but slowly towards them. 

14. The air too felt more freshly than down beside the marsh. 

15. From the side of the hill which was steep and stony a spout of 
gravel was dislodged. 

16. What it was whether bear or man or monkey I could in nowise 
tell. 

17. Then climbing on the roof he had with his own hand bent and 
run up the colors. 
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18. This going on the captain completed in his own mind the plan 

of defense. 

« 

19. Suddenly with a loud huzza a little cloud of pirates leaped 
from the woods on the north side and ran straight on the stockade. 

20. Behind me was the sea ; in front the anchorage. 

21. All round the hull in the blackness the rippling current bub- 
bled and chattered like a little mountain stream. 

22. The wind serving us to a desire now hauled into the west. 

23. Then all of a sudden he cried Now my hearty luff I 

24. It was a story that profoundly interested Silver; and Ben 
Gunn the half-idiot maroon was the hero from beginning to end. 



SECTION 28^ 
The Colon and the Semicolon 

The Colon (:). — The colon is used — 

(1) Mainly as a mark of explanation or specification ; 
as, " Error is a hardy plant : it flourishes in every soil," 
"Three properties belong to wisdom: nature, learning, 
and experience." 

(2) To introduce a formal or long quotation, or a list 
of items. 

(3) To mark the greatest degree of separation in a 
sentence; as, "A regular flower, such, for instance, as a 
geranium or a pink, consists of four or more whorls of 
leaves, more or less modified : the lowest whorl is the 
calyx, and the separate leaves of which it is composed, 
which however are sometimes united into a tube, are 
called sepals ; (2) a second whorl, the corolla, consisting 
of colored leaves called petals, which, however, like those 
of the calyx, are often united into a tube; (3) of one or 
more stamens, consisting of a stalk or filament, and a head 

1 Sections 28 and 29 are intended to be used mainly for reference. 
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or anther, in which the pollen is produced; and (4) a 
pistil, which is situated in the center of the flower, and at 
the base of which is the ovary, containing one or more 
seeds" (Sir John Lubbock). 

The Semicolon (;). — The semicolon is used — 

(1) To separate the principal clauses of a compound 
sentence when the connection is not close (especially when 
no conjunction is used) ; as, ^^ His tongue had long obeyed 
the lilt of classic diction; his thought came easy in Eliza- 
bethan phrase." 

(2) To separate from one another clauses having a 
common dependence on another clause, when commas 
would not clearly set oflf each clause in the series ; as, " If 
the poetical prediction, uttered a few years before his 
[Washington's] birth, be true ; if indeed it be designed 
by Providence that the grandest exhibition of human 
character and human affairs shall be made on this theatre 
of the western world; if it be true that 

" * The first four acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last,* — 

how could this imposing, swelling, final scene be appropri- 
ately opened, how could its intense interest be adequately 
sustained, but by the introduction of just such a character 
as our Washington?" (Webster). 

(3) To separate short sentences when the connection 
is too close for the period; as, " The blue sky now 
turned more softly gray; the great watch-stars shut up 
their holy eyes; the east began to kindle." 

(4) To precede a«, viz., e.g.y i.e., and the like, when 
introducing examples. 
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SECTION 29 

Other Marks of Punctuation 

The Dash ( — ). — The dash is used — 

(1) To indicate a sudden change in thought or con- 
struction ; as, " And that hat — what a hat for a ghost to 
wear I " 

(2) To mark off parenthetical expressions, when the de- 
gree of separation is too -great for commas simply, and not 
great enough for parentheses. 

(3) After other marks of punctuation, either to 
strengthen them or to add its peculiar meaning to theirs. 

(4) As a mere mark of elocution, to mark pauses, 
repetitions, hesitations, etc. ; as, " Well, m'm, they — er 

— they told us they had a lantern, and — " " Oh, shet up 

— do!" 

(5) To mark the omission of words, letters, and figures; 
as, " We had now reached the town of — , which was 
already nearly deserted," " The town of H — was the 
next to be entered," " Matt. ix. 1-6 " [That is, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6]. 

Caution. — Young writers frequently abuse the dash, either by 
nsing it where no mark of punctuation is needed or by using it in 
pliCce of other marks of punctuation. Try, therefore, to account for 
every dash you use, and, if you cannot do so, use some other mark 
instead. 

Parentheses ( ). — Parentheses, or curves of parenthesis, 
are used to enclose explanatory matter that is quite inde- 
pendent of the grammatical structure of the sentence; 
as, " Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) taught Americans 
thrift," " John Wilkes was (I state a matter of common 
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knowledge) a man who was willing to sacrifice any prin- 
ciple for the sake of popularity." 

Caution. — Be careful not to use parentheses where commas are 
needed, and never use parentheses to indicate an error or an omission 
in your manuscript. 

Brackets [ ]. — Brackets are used to enclose matter that 
is inserted by another person than the original author; as, 
"One of those who fought in the battle [Braddock's 
defeat] said, ^I expected every moment to see him 
[Washington] fall,' — but he was to live for greater 
work." 

27ie Apostrophe ('). — The apostrophe is used — 

(1) As a sign of the genitive or possessive case; as, 
** the man's hat," " the horses' heads." 

(2) To mark the plural of letters, figures, and signs ; as, 
" You make your w's and your n's too much alike," " Be 
more careful with your 8's and 8's," " What ugly &'s ! " * 

(8) To mark the omission of a letter or letters in con- 
tractions ; as, can't (cannot), o'clock (of the clock), etc. 
The Hyphen (-). — The hyphen is used — 

(1) Between the syllables of a word divided at the 
end of a line. 

(2) Between the parts of some compound words ; as, 
father-in-law^ twenty-one^ etc. 

Quotation Marks (" " and * '). — Quotation marks are 
used — 

(1) To enclose direct quotations; as, "A child once 
asked me, * Sir, what makes people say, " Don't give up 
the ship"?'" 

(2) When italics are not used, to indicate the title of a 

1 Read, '« What ugly ampersands 1 *' 
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book, periodical, poem, play, essay, picture, and the like, 
or thie name of a ship. 

Asterisks (***) and Leaders (. . .). — Asterisks and 
leaders are used to mark an omission, the former being 
commonly used for the omission of an entire paragraph or 
a page or more, and the latter for the omission of words 
from a sentence or sentences from a paragraph. 

Italics. — Italics, though not marks of punctuation, may 
be mentioned here for the sake of convenience. They 
are letters inclined to the right, like those in which this 
clause is printed. In writing, they are indicated by a 
single line drawn under the letters or words to be itali- 
cized. Italics are used — ' 

(1) To mark words from a foreign language that 
still felt to be foreign, or to quote a brief passage in a 
foreign language. 

(2) To indicate the title of a book, etc., when quota- 
tion marks are not used. 

(3) To mark words that are especially emphatic. 

SECTION 30 
General Rules for Capitals 

The following words shoold begin with capital letters: — 

(1) The pronoun J and the interjection 0. 

(2) The first word of a sentence, a line of poetry, and 
a direct quotation (except a mere fragment of a sentence). 

(3) The names and titles of the Deity; as, the Supreme 
Being^ the Almighty^ etc. 

(4) Proper nouns, and most proper adjectives (i.e. 
adjectives derived from proper nouns) ; as, William Shak- 
spere. Christian (from Ohrist)^ etc. 

Note 1. — Here maybe mentioned the names of persons, places 
(including streets, rivers, mountains, etc.), countries, parts of the 
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country (the North, the great Northwest ; but A gale is coming from the 
northwest), the days, the mouths (but not the seasons), special days 
(Christmas, etc.), and weeks (Easter Week, etc.), ships, races, reli- 
gious sects, political parties, fraternities and organizations generally, 
etc. 

Note 2. — Observe that the words river, street, mountain, etc., when 
they form a part of the proper name, are capitalized ; as, Missouri 
River, Market Street, etc. This is now good usage, though some 
newspaper " style books " recommend Missouri river, etc., a style not 
to be commended. 

(5) Titles of honor or ofl&ce, when used with the name, 
or when equivalent to a proper name ; as, President 
Roosevelt^ The Attorney Q-eneral of the United States^ etc. 

(6) Names of things strongly personified. 

(7) Any words of very great importance ; as, Magna 
Charta^ the Reformation^ the Civil War^ the Q-lacial Epochy etc. 

Exercise 55 

1. Give the rule for each capital on p. 211. 

2. In your reading, or in the selections printed in this 
book, find one illustration for each rule given in Section 
28. In Section 29. In Section 30. 

3. Study carefully the punctuation of the selection in 
Exercise 25, or of some other selection in this book that 
your teacher assigns, so that you can punctuate and capi- 
talize the selection as it is dictated to you. 

4. In the selection printed below, supply capitals and 
punctuation marks wherever they are needed, and give the 
rule for each capital and for each punctuation mark: — 

the search for flint s fist ^ 
by robert louis Stevenson 
i could hear their feet rattling up our old stairs so that the house 
must have shook with it promptly afterwards fresh sounds of aston- 

1 Handwriting (document) ; the map showing where the treasure lay. 
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ishment arose the window of the captain s room was thrown open 
with a slam and a jingle of broken glass and a man leaned oat into 
the moonlight head and shoulders and addressed the blind beggar on 
the road below him 

pew he cried they ve been before us someone s turned the chest 
out alow and aloft i 

is it there roared pew 

the money s there 

the blind man cursed the money 

flint s fist i mean he cried 

we don t see it here nohow returned the man 

here you below there is it on bill cried the blind man again 

at that another fellow probably him who had remained below to 
search the captain s body came to the door of the inn bill s been 
overhauled a ready said he nothin left 

it s these people of the inn it s that boy i wish i had put his eyes 
out cried the blind man pew they were here no time ago they had the 
door bolted when i tried it scatter lads and find em 

sure enough they left their glim here said the fellow from the 
-window scatter and find em rout the house out reiterated pew strik- 
ing with his stick upon the road 

then there followed a great to do through all our old inn heavy 
feet pounding to and fro furniture thrown over doors kicked in until 
the very rocks reechoed and the men came out again one after 
another on the road and declared that we were nowhere to be found 
and just then the same whistle that had alarmed my mother and my- 
self over the dead captain s money was once more cleq,rly audible 
through the night but this time twice repeated i had thought it to be 
the blind man s trumpet so to speak summoning his crew to the 
assault but i now found that it was a signal from the hillside 
towards the hamlet and from its effect upon the buccaneers a signal 
to warn them of approaching danger 

there s dirk again said one twice we 11 have to budge mates 

^ Ransacked. 



CHAPTER VI 
LETTER-WRITIKG 

SECTION 31 

The Business Form 

Read aloud the following selection. Then study the 
letter, — its form, the punctuation, and the arrangement 
of its parts, etc. 

The Letter from the City 

<< I f orgit what you said his name was," said Aunt Polly. 
<< There's his letter/' said David, handing it across the table. 
« Read it out loud." 

"You read it," she said, passing it back after a search in her 
pocket ; " I must *a* left my specs in the settin*-room." 
The letter was as follows : — 

10 Broadway, New York, 
August 20, 1898. 
Mr. David Harum, 

Homerville, New York. 
Dear Sir, 

I take the liberty of addressing you at the instance of 
General Wolsey, who spoke to me of the matter of your communica- 
tion to him, and was kind enough to say that he would write you in 
my behalf. My acquaintance with him has been in the nature of a 
social rather than a business one, and I fancy that he can only recom- 
mend me on general grounds. I will say, therefore, that I have had 
some experience with accounts, but not much practise in them for 
nearly three years. Nevertheless, unless the work you wish done is 
of an intricate nature, I think I shall be able to accomplish it with 
such posting at the outset as most strangers would require. 

182 
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General Wolsey told me that you wanted some one as soon as possi- 
ble. I have nothing to prevent me from starting at once if you desire 
to have me. A telegram addressed to me at the office of the Mutual 
Trust Company, 10 Broadway, will reach me promptly. 

Yours very truly, 

John K. Lenox. 
" Wa'al," said David, looking over his glasses at his sister, " what 
do you think on*t?" 

^ The* ain't much brag in't," she replied thoughtfully. 
" No," said David, putting his eye-glasses back in their case, " th' 
ain't no brag ner no promises; he don't even say he'll do his best, like 
most fellers would. He seems to have took it fer granted that I'll 
take it fer granted, an' that's what I like about it. Wa'al," he added, 
Hhe thing's done, an' I'll be lookin' fer him to-morrow momin' 
or evenin' at latest." — Edward Noyes Westcott, David Harum 
(adapted). 

The envelope : — 

Mr. David Harum 
Homerville 

Freeland County 
New York 

This letter illustrates what is known as the business 
form of the letter, — the form that is used in commercial 
correspondence. Like every complete letter, it contains 
the following parts : — 

The Heading. This tells where and when the 

letter is written. 
The Introduction. This gives the name and the 

address of the person to whom the 

letter is sent ; also the greeting. 
The Body of the Letter. This is the message sent. 

The Conclusion. This con tains the courteous close 

and the writer's signature. 
The Superscription. This is the matter put on the 

envelope for the delivery of the 

letter. 
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These parts may be varied somewhat, in arrangement 
or in wording, to suit the taste of the writer, or the con- 
ditions under which the letter is written, as the examples 
below will show. Study these examples, — their position 
in the letter, their arrangement, and their punctuation, — 
and be prepared to state, as nearly as you can, the use for 
which each example is fittest. 

Variations of the heading: — 

(1) (2) 

Augusta, Maine, Dec. 3, 1906. Worcester, Mass., 

(3) Feb. 1, 1905. 

240 Main Street, ' (4) 

Syracuse, N.Y., Grand Union Hotel, 

Oct. 1, 1910. Saratoga Springs, N.Y., 

(5) Nov. 5, 1905. 

CJarion, Wright Co., Iowa, (6) 

August 24, 1907. September 23, 1908.1 

The heading should stand at least an inch or so from 
the top of the page, and well over toward the right-hand 
edge. The name of the month may be abbreviated in 
business letters, ^ but never represented by a figure. No 
one likes to be forced to think out the date of the letter, 
and, besides, 6/8/05 may mean either June 8, 1905, or 6 
August, 1905. 

Variations of the introduction : — 

(1) (2) 

The Macmillan Company, Mr. Wendell Barrett, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Athens, Ga. 

New York. My dear Sir, 
Dear Sirs : In reply, etc. Your letter, etc. 

1 Where the street and the city are named in the engraved or printed 
letter head. 

* May, June, and July, however, should never be abbreviated, and it 
^s better to write March and April in f ulL , 
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(or) 


(or) 


Dear Sirs: 


Dear Sirs, 


In reply, etc. 


In reply, etc 




(3)1 


Dear Sir 


Dear Madam 


Dear Sirs 




My dear Sir 


My dear Madam 


Sir 


Madam 


Sirs 




Gentlemen 


Ladies 



(4) 

The Macmillan Company 

Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Mmes. ^ Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke 

The first line of the address should begin just below the 
last line of the heading, and at the left-hand side of the 
page, about an inch, or less, from the edge of the paper. 
The margin thus left should be kept on every page of the 
letter. If possible, the introduction should be confined to 
three lines. Where the name of the state is given on a 
separate line, it should be written in full. The colon 
may be used where a considerable degree of formality is 

1 These greetings shade from the formal to the very fonnal. Dear Sir 
and Dear Sirs are most used in business letters; My dear Sir is a trifle 
more formal. Sir, Sirs, and Gentlemen are the most formal. Gentlemen 
should be reserved for correspondence not merely commercial, for letters 
addressed to lawyers, officers of an institution, and so on. Dear Sirsheing 
rather better for commercial letters. Though Madam may be used in a 
business letter to address both a married and an unmarried woman, My 
dear Miss Hunter is perhaps a better greeting for the latter. For Sirs 
and Dear Sirs there is really no feminine equivalent in English, Ladies 
being used as the feminine equivalent for these forms as well as for 
Gentlemen. 

* Mesdames, the plural of the French Madame. For a firm or an asso- 
ciation composed of women, whether married or unmarried. The greeting 
is Ladies. 
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desired; it should always be used after Sir^ Sirs, Q-entle- 
men. Madam, and Ladies. It should be used also where 
the greeting is followed on the same line by the first line 
of the body of the letter. The semicolon is not now con- 
sidered proper after the greeting, nor does there seem to 
be any good reason for placing a dash after the colon or 
the comma. The simpler custom of using a comma after 
all forms of greeting in the introduction, except, of course, 
after Sir, etc., is fast gaining ground. 

As shown in the examples, the body of the letter begins 
immediately after the greeting, and on the same line, or 
on the line below the greeting, and immediately under the 
point where the greeting ends. There should be a mar- 
gin of about an inch (on letter paper, 8|^ x 11), or less 
(on note paper, 5J x 8^), at the left, and a similar margin at 
the right, both margins to be continued throughout the 
letter. If the letter can be written on a single page, it adds 
to the appearance of the letter if as much margin is left at 
the top of the page as at the bottom. If more than one page 
is written on, each page after the first should be numbered. 
The body of the letter, it goes without saying, should con- 
form in every particular to the principles of good writing. 

Variations of the courteous close : — 

Yours truly 
Yours very truly 
Very truly yours 
Yours respectfully 
Respectfully yours 
Yours very respectfully 
Very respectfully yours 

The courteous close is written on the line below the 
last line of the body of the letter, and should begin con- 
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siderably to the right of the page (perhaps at the middle 
of the line), or immediately under the point at which the 
last line of the body of the letter ends, if this does not 
crowd the writing too much. The first word only^ should 
begin with a capital, and a comma should follow the last 
word. The words in the courteous close should out of 
courtesy be written in full, — never abbreviated. I remain 
(which implies some previous correspondence between the 
parties) and I am (which should be used only in a first 
letter) do not form a part of the courteous close, and 
should therefore follow immediately the last sentence in 
the body of the letter. 

Variations of the signature : — 

(1) [The signature of a man.] 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
H. W. Mabie. 
H. Wright Mabie.a 
Hamilton W. Mabie.* 

(2) [The signature of a girl or an unmarried woman.] 

(Miss) Montague. [Eldest daughter.] 

(Miss) Helen Montague. [Younger daughter.] 

(3) [The signature of a widow who prefers not to 
retain her husband's name.] 

(Mrs.) Helen Montague. 

1 How, on the other hand, are the words in the greeting capitalized ? 

3 This seems affected, though it is perhaps proper enough if the man is 
commonly known by the name Wright. 

* This form is thoroughly established in America, though it is not 
regarded as the proper thing in England, where the men commonly write 
their names in full or use initials for their given names. 
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(4) [The signature of a married woman whose husband 
is living.] 

Helen Montague. 
Mrs. Chester Montague, 

87 Eutaw Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 

(6) [The signature of a business firm.] 

The Macmillan Company, 

Per G. B.1 

Lord & Thomas Pahlishing House, 
D. C. Taylor, Gen. M'g'r. 

John C. Moore Corporation. 

Doubleday, Page, & Co., 

F. W. Shumaker, 

Manager. 

The writer's signature, which should always be as leg- 
ible as the writer can make it, is written on the line below 
the courteous close, beginning somewhat farther to the 
right. The signature should not vary in different letters; 
there is no reason why it should not be the writer's legal 
signature. The person addressed is bound to accept the 
signature as the proper name of the writer, and if. the 
writer puts " Fred " or " Jack " in his signature, he should 
expect " Fred " or " Jack " in the reply. 

Variations of the superscription : — 

(1) 
Mr. W. H. Moore 
Brockport 
Monroe Co. 
New York 

^ The name of the writer may be written in full. By may be used 
instead of per. 
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(2) 
Perry Pictures People 
Maiden 
Box 228 Massachusetts 

(3) 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Company 
372 Fifth Avenue 

New York City 



From Helen Sumner 
Castleton, Vermont 



(*) 



Mmes. Porter & Clarke 

196 Summer Street 
Boston 



The superscription should be written with extreme care 
as to legibility, for each year thousands and thousands of 
letters are either missent, and thus delayed in reaching 
the person for whom they were intended, or go to the Dead 
Letter Office, and in many cases never reach their desti- 
nation. The name of the person addressed should be 
written in about the middle of the envelope, and with about 
as much space at the right as at the left, and each follow- 
ing line of the superscription should begin an even dis- 
tance to the right of the preceding line. The postal 
authorities ask that the name of the state be written in 
full, though in the case of a few of the leading cities, like 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc., it may probably 
be altogether omitted. The superscription should be 
punctuated as the title-page of a book is punctuated, with 
periods after the abbreviations, and commas between all 
items except those at the ends of the lines. 
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Ezerolia 56 

1. Copy the letter in Section 31, being careful to 
punctuate and arrange properly its various parts. Write 
the superscription on a slip of paper cut 8 J in. x 6 in., 
the size of the business envelope most commonly used with 
letter paper (8 J in. x 11 in.). 

2. Write the following headings and introductions, 
arranging, punctuating, and capitalizing them according 
to the directions in Section 31 : — 

1. 364 almond avenue dayton obio nov 24 1905 mr james farnham 
birmingham ala dear sir in answer to your letter of tbe 20th instant 

2. Jamestown n dak dec 3 1905 messrs sargeant and greenleaf 100 
court street rocbester n y dear sirs i am in receipt of your letter 

3. savannab ga jan 8 1906 tbe barton silver company 41 union 
square taunton mass dear sirs in accordance witb your order under 
date of 

4. room 100 wilder block rocbester n y aug 10 1906 mr clarence 
m smith gen agt northwestern mutual life insurance co san francisco 
calif dear sir i am in receipt of your esteemed letter 

5. hartley o'brien co iowa feb 3 1906 mr george bender son supt 
mobile iron co mobile ala dear sir in reply to your communication of 
tbe lOtb instant 

3. Write a suitable conclusion for each of the letters 
in 2 above, adding whatever signature you please. 

4. Write a suitable superscription for each of the 
letters in 2. Use slips of paper 3 J in. x 6 in. 

5. Some variety may be given business letters by 
changing the first and last sentences to fit the thought. 
Complete the following expressions, and add to the ex- 
pressions given here any other expression of the sort you 
think of. Thus, — 

Replying to your letter of tbe lOtb instant, stating that (give 
brief r^sum^ of tbe contents of tbe letter answered), I beg to say 
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Trusting that I may be favored with an early reply, I am 

1. In reply 

2. In response 

8. I am in receipt 

4. Agreeable to your request 

6. In compliance with your request 

6. Confirming my telegram 

7. Referring to 

8. Thanking you ^ 

9. Regretting my inability 

10. With many thanks 

11. Awaiting the pleasure 

12. Trusting that 

13. Assuring you 
11. Hoping that 

6. Write the heading, the introduction, the conclusion, 
and the superscripition of a letter from yourself to The 
Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

7. Bring to the class a sheet of letter paper (8 J x 11), 
a sheet of note paper (5J x 8 J),^ and an envelope about 
3J X 6. Copy on each of these sheets a short business 
letter, and then fold the sheets and insert them in the 
envelope. Your teacher will show you how to fold and 
insert the sheets (or see p. 218, note, Elements of English 
Composition^. 

8. What will it cost to send the following articles by 
mail in the United States ? 

Two letters weighing 2J ounces each. 

One book weighing 7 pounds. 

One registered letter weighing 2J ounces. 

One special delivery letter weighing 2 ounces. 

One package of merchandise weighing 2 pounds. 

1 Forms 8-14 are for closing. 

> You may cut these sheets from larger sheets. 
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SECTION 32 

The Social Form 

This letter illustrates the social form : — 

Christ Church, Oxford, 
Dec. 9, 1875. 
My dear Gertrude, 

This really will not do, you know, sending one 
more kiss every time by post ; the parcel gets so heavy it is quite 
expensive. When the Postman brought in the last letter, he looked 
quite grave. "Two pounds to pay, sir!" he said. ^^ Extra weighty 
sir I " (1 think he cheats a little, by the way. He often makes me 
pay pounds, when I think it should be pence,) " Oh, if you please, 
Mr. Postman 1 " 1 said going down gracefully on one knee (I wish you 
could see me go down on one knee to a Postman — it's a very pretty 
sight), " do excuse me just this once I It's only from a little girl! " 

**Only from a little girll" he growled. "What are little girls 
made of ? " " Sugar and spice," I began to say, " and all that's ni — " 
but he interrupted me. " No 1 I don't mean thcU, I mean what's the 
good of little girls when they send such heavy letters?" "Well, 
they're not much good, certainly," I said rather sadly. 

" Mind you don't get any more such letters," he said, " at least, not 
from that pai*ticular little girl." . . . 

I promised him we would send each other very few more letters — 
" Only two thousand four hundred and seventy, or so," I said. " Oh ! " 
he said, " a little number like that doesn't signify. What I mean is, 
you mustn't send many.** 

So, you see, we must keep count now, and when we get to two 
thousand four hundred and seventy, we mustn't write any more unless 
the Postman gives us leave. 

I sometimes wish I were back on the shore at Sandown ; don't you? 

Your loving friend, 

Lewis Carroll. 
Miss Gertrude Chataway, 



^ Here should stand the address, wanting in this letter ; as, in a letter 
to an American, " Salem, Mass." 
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Social letters should invariably be' written on four-page 
sheets of unruled linen paper, with envelopes to match. 
The size and style of paper and envelopes vary with the 
fashion, but extremes in color and size should be avoided, 
white paper being always in good form. The heading of 
the social form is precisely the same as the heading of 
the business form. In the social form, however, the ad- 
dress of the writer is often stamped on the paper with a 
die. The initials, plain or in monogram, may be stamped 
alone or above the address; the address only may be 
stamped (town and state, street and city, or just the 
street) ; the name of the house (" Elmwood," " The Way- 
side," "Oak Knoll," " Sunset Lodge," "The Lilacs," etc.) 
may be stamped above town and state ; and so on. The 
name and the address of the person written to stands below 
the signature, at the left-hand edge of the sheet; the 
name in one line, the town and the state in another, or 
the street in the second line, and the city and the state in 
a third. Greetings vary from the formal phrases of busi- 
ness to such intimate expressions as My dear Friend^ My 
dear Tom^ Dear Dorothy^ Dear Uncle Davids My dear 
Father^ Dear Mother. Halfway between the two come 
such phrases as Dear Mr. Foster^ My dear Miss Manners^ 
My dear Mrs. Markham^ etc. Courteous closes, also, vary 
from the formal phrases given in Section 31 to such 
phrases as Sincerely yours^ Cordially yours^ Faithfully 
yours^ Your sincere friend^ Affectionately yours^ Your 
affectionate daughter^ Your loving son^ etc.^ Nothing but 
the name and the address of the person written to should 
appear on the envelope. Return addresses are reserved 
ix>r business or semi-business letters. 

1 Note how these forms are varied in published letters. 
o 
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1. You have met with an accident that will keep you 
out of school for a week. Write a letter to your teacher, 
telling her what has happened. Write another letter to a 
schoolmate, asking him to keep you informed of the les- 
sons assigned in your absence. 

2. Write a letter to a friend describing (1) an excur- 
sion to some river or lake or woods, (2) a picnic on the 
banks of some stream, (8) a new game you have learned 
to play, or (4) a trip you have recently taken in a wagon 
or some other conveyance. 

3. Write an imaginary letter from one boy or girl to 
another. 

4. Write a note asking to be excused from school. 

5. Write a note to a schoolmate asking the loan of a 
book. 

6. Write a letter in which you teU of some kindly deed 
you have witnessed. 

7. Write a letter describing some picture you have 
seen, giving such particulars as will enable your friend to 
buy it for you. 

8. Write to the librarian of some city or university 
library, asking for information regarding some topic or 
some book that you are interested in. 

9. Write the librarian's reply. 

10. One of your schoolmates is absent in a distant cijby. 
Write him a letter telling of the events that have happened 
in your town in the past week. The events should be 
such as you know will interest your friend, and the tone 
of the letter should be only a trifle more reserved than the 
tone you would use if you were talking with him. 
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SECTION 33 
Letters Ordering Goods 
Copy the following letter : — 

BaRRINGTOK, iLLINOISy 

Feb. 6, 1908. 
The Mabblb Safety Axb CoMPAinr, 

Gladstone, Mich. 
Dear Sirs, 

Enclosed find a postal money order for 19.00, for which 
please send me by express the following articles : 

1 Ko. 2 Safety Pocket Axe f2.60 

1 No. 3 Ideal Hunting Knife 8.00 

1 No. 1 Handy Compass 1.60 

1 Waterproof Match Box .50 

1 Style A « Ever Ready " Light 1.60 

•9.00 
I Very truly yours, 

LmnsAT Thornton. 
Enclosiira 

Helps to Study : What would happen if the address of the writer 
were omitted? If the writer's name were omitted? Large firms 
receive each year hundreds of letters with the address or the name of 
the writer omitted. Why are the items arranged in tabular form ? 
Would it be as well to scatter them through the letter, or to write 
them as part of the text? Why is "by express " inserted? What is 
meant by « Enclosure " ? Why are " No. 2," " Style A," etc., given ? 
If the goods were to be sent C.O.D., what change should be made in 
the letter? If the goods were to be charged ? Would the company 
be likely to charge the goods to Lindsay Thornton ? What goods are 
best sent by mail ? By express? By freight? Which of the three 
is safest ? Many business houses use cipher codes for telegraphing 
orders for goods. Find out something about these codes. 
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1. It is Feb. 20, and Lindsay Thornton has not yet 
received the goods ordered Feb. 5. He writes a letter 
inquiring the cause of the delay. Should he refer to his 
order by date or should he repeat it ? Why ? Write the 
letter. Write the reply. 

2. Messrs. Clark & Grant, 25 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
Cal., order from the McKee & Bliven Co., 878 Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, the following goods: 6 bbls. Granulated 
Sugar; 2 bbls. Soft A Sugar ; 2 sacks Rio Coffee; 1 box 
Ivory Soap ; 2 cases Can Tomatoes X ; 1 case Can Corn 
A. They request that the goods be shipped by Sunset 
Freight. Write the letter. 

3. Order from your grocer a list of groceries containing 
ten items. 

4. Write a letter to Perry Mason Company, 201 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, Mass., ordering 77ie Youth's Com- 
panion for one year. State that you enclose postal money 
order for $1.75, and that you wish your subscription to 
begin with the New Year's number. Write the super- 
scription. Place your name and address on the envelope. 

5. Write a letter renewing your subscription to TJhe 
Youth's Companion. 

6. From a catalogue of books select three that you 
would like to own. Write an order for them. 

7. Look through the advertisements in some magazine, 
and write an order for some article you would like to 
have. 

8. Write an order for flower seeds. Select the items 
^rom a flower catalogue. 
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SECTION 34 

Letters Requesting Payment 
Study the following requests for payment: — 

(1) 

Little Rock, Abk., 
Feb. 1, 1907. 
Mr. Franklin Marshall, 

Litfcle Rock, Ark. 
Dear Sir, 

Herewith find statement of your account to date, amount- 
ing to 968.75. As we have some urgent bills to meet on the 15th 
instant, we should be greatly obliged by an early remittance. 

Thanking you for past favors, and soliciting your further orders, 
we remain. 

Very truly yours, 
Enclosure. Hamilton & Houghton. 

(2) 

Little Rock, Ark., 
March 1, 1907. 
Mr. Franklin Marshall, 

Little Rock, Ark., 
Dear Sir, 

On Feb. 1 we sent you a statement of your account, 
amounting to 968.75. As we have not had the pleasure of hearing 
from you, we infer that you have overlooked the matter. We are in 
need of funds to meet bills due our creditors, and we trust you will 
give the matter your immediate attention. If you cannot conven- 
iently remit in full the amount due, let us have at least something on 
account. 

Thanking you for the favor of an early reply, we remain. 

Very truly yours, 

Hamilton & Houghton. 
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(8) 

LiTTLB Rock, Ark^ 
April 1, 1907. 
Mr. Franklin Marshall, 

Little Rock, Ark., 
Dear Sir, 

We have twice written you in regard to your account for 
9 68.75, which is now long overdue, but up to the present writing we 
have not been favored with a reply. We therefore feel obliged to 
inform you that unless the account is settled in full by April 15, we 
shall be forced, much against our wishes, to place it in the hands of 
an attorney for collection. 

Very truly yours, 

Hamilton & Houghton. 

Helps to Study: What is the prevailing tone of these letters ? 
What would be the effect if the letters were less courteous ? Should 
all debtors be treated alike ? How should you treat a debtor who has 
merely overlooked the fact that his account is due ? A debtor who 
has met with some misfortune? A debtor who is indifferent? A 
debtor who desires to defraud? What is the law as to "duns" and 
postal cards? Can you think of a good reason for this law? 

BzerdBe 59 

1. Write Mr. Marshall's reply to the third letter in 
Section 34, giving any reasonable explanation you think 
of for his failure to write. He sends $40, and asks that 
he be given twenty days in which to pay the balance of the 
account. 

2. Write to Messrs. Robinson & Reynolds, 450 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, requesting the early payment of an 
account for $125. This account has been due for two 
months, and you need the money to meet bills due in 
fifteen days. This firm has bought of you freely, and you 
do not wish to lose their trade. 
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3. Write Robinson & Reynolds's reply. They had 
expected to pay the . account when due, but remittances 
promised by their customers have not been forthcoming. 
They send $60, and express the hope that this will be 
satisfactory. 

4. Write a letter acknowledging receipt of the $50, and 
state that though the account has been owing longer than 
it is your custom to allow, you are willing to grant the 
extension asked. 

SECTION 35 

Letters Containing Enclosures 

Letters accompanying enclosures have already been illus- 
trated.^ Below are printed the enclosure forms most 
frequently sent in letters. Perhaps you can secure at 
home or from some business man blanks of some of these 
forms; if you can, bring them to the class. 

(1) [Bank Check.] 

No. 83. St. Louis, Mo., June 10, 1907. 

The People's Bank. 

Pay to the order of Thomas Hood one hundred fifty and 
^ doUars. 

tl50^. Eugene Wood. 

(2) [Bank Draft.] 

No. 2861. The People's Bank, 

St. Louis, Mo., June 10, 1907. 
Pay to the order of £ugene Wood two hundred fifty and ^ 
dollars. 

To the Fu^t National Bank, Theodore Morton, 

New York. Cashier. 

^ In Sections aS and 34. 
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(3) [Receipt in Full.] 

i25^. Seattle, Wash., Sept. 23, 1907. 

Received of James Kennedy twenty-five and ^ dollars in full 
of all demands to date. 

M. C. Norton. 

(4) [Receipt on Account.] 

ilOjyjy. Seattle, Wash., Sept. 23, 1907. 

Received of James Kennedy ten and ^ dollars on account. 

M. C. Norton. 

(5) [Bills.] 

Chicago, III., March 10, 1907. 
Mr. William E. Mason, 

Bought of Manning & Foster. 
10 lbs. Coffee 
50 lbs. Sugar 
2 lbs. Tea 

March 15, 1907. 



at 35^ 


93.50 




at 6f 


2.50 




at 65^ 


1.30 


•7.30 


Received 


Payment, 




Manning & Foster, 




Per J. E. 





Mr. Robert Thomson, 



Chicago, III., March 1, 1907. 
To Hall & Whitney, Dr. 



1907 

Feb. 10 1 doz. Handkerchiefs ^^2.00 

3 Quilts at $1.75 5.25 

18 5 yds. Dress Goods at $ 1.25 6.25 



913.50 
(or) 

Chicago, III., March 1, 1907. 
Hall & Whitney, 

Sold to Mr. Robert Thomson. 
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(6) [Time Note.] 

»400^jj. Oakland, Cal., May 10, 1907. 

Three months after date I promise to pay Thomas Wentworth, 
or order, four hundred and fg^ dollars, with interest at 6%. Value 
received. 

HiBAM Maxwell. 

(7) [Demand Note.] 

♦ 400^. Oakland, Cal., May 10, 1907. 

On demand I promise to pay Thomas Wentworth, or order, four 
hundred and ^ dollars, with interest from date at 6 %. Value re- 
ceived. 

Hiram Maxwell. 

Helps to Study : The wording of these forms is here somewhat 
simplified ; all, however, will hold in law. Get from your bank, if 
you can, a blank demand note, and observe how much more compli- 
cated it is than form (7). What words, in each of the above forms, 
would be printed in a blank ? What words would be written ? How 
does a bank check differ from a bank draft? A receipt in full from 
a receipt on account? A time note from a demand note? Point 
out three different headings for bills. When may the first bill be 
used ? The second ? What is the meaning of " or order "? Of " or 
bearer"? Why is the latter an insecure form? What inconvenience 
may be caused by the absence of " or order " in a check or a note ? 

To THE Teacher. — Printed bank checks, bank drafts, deposit 
slips, receipts, bills, notes, letter heads, etc., such forms as are used 
by business firms in your community, should be at hand to illustrate 
this work. If enough of these forms can be had to supply all the 
pupils with one of each kind, the work can be made exceedingly prac- 
tical and helpful. 

Ezerciae 60 

1. Write a letter to Edward Anderson, Aurora, N.Y., 
enclosing a draft for $100 to apply on account. The 
draft is drawn by The Boatmen's Bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
on the First National Bank, N.Y. Write the draft. 
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2. E. M. Foster, Quincy, 111., has sent you 175.50, 
payment in full of his account with you. Write him a 
letter with receipt in full. 

8. Make out a bill for the goods listed in Exercise 58 (2). 

4. Write a letter to James Horton, 350 Adams St., 
Baltimore, enclosing your check on a bank in your town 
for $ 255, the amount of your note for $ 250, and interest 
for three months at 8 %. Write the check. 

5. Write James Horton's reply, enclosing your note 
duly cancelled. Write the note. 

SECTION 36 
Letters of Application 
Explain the following forms : — 

(1) 
WANTED — Bright boy, about 15, for general 
office work in wholesale dry goods house; must be 
quick and accurate at figures ; state age and give 
reference. Box 4247, CHRONICLE. 

(2) 

1050 Washington Street, 
Oakland, California, 
Sept. 1, 1908. 
Box 4247, Chronicle, 

San Francisco. 
Dear Sir, 

In reply to your advertisement in to-day's Chronicle for a 
boy to do general office work for your firm, I wish to submit my 
application. 

I am fifteen years of age, a graduate of Grammar School No. 10, 

and refer by permission to the Principal, Dr. Starr Hudson, a copy of 

^ ose recommendation I enclose. I reside with my parents at the 
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above address. Although I have had no actual experience in office 
work, I have taken the usual grammar school work in arithmetic, 
business forms, and accounting. 

Trusting that I may be favored with a personal interview, I am. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Enclosure. Howard Fielding. 

(Copy.) Grammar School No. 10, 

Oakland, California, 
June 15, 1908. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This will certify that Howard Fielding was this month graduated 
from Grammar School No. 10. He has always been punctual in 
attendance, faithful in the discharge of his duties, and, in scholar- 
ship, one of the best in his class. In mathematics and in accounting 
he has shown special aptitude. He is to be commended also for his 
unfailing courtesy, his manly independence and self-reliance, and 
his reliability in matters of conduct. 

(Signed) Starr Hudson, 
PrincipaL 

Helps to Study : What is the tone of the letter of application ? 
What phrases add to the courtesy of the letter? Why is "Very 
respectfully yours" in this case more suitable than a phrase like 
"Very truly yours"? Is there any boasting in the letter? What 
effect would a spirit of overconfidence be likely to have? What 
qualities should characterize a letter of application? What effect 
would a mistake in spelling, punctuation, or grammar have? What 
of the general neatness of the letter? What of its length? What of 
its penmanship? What of the correct arrangement of its parts? 
What of blots, erasures, or interlineations ? Should a letter of appli- 
cation ever be written by any person other than the applicant? Why 
not ? Do you know that applicants have been rejected merely because 
they wrote on ruled paper? Why ? Why is it better to send a copy 
of la recommendation rather than the original ? Why are the words 
"copy" and "signed" used? A personal interview will follow a 
successful letter of application. How should this interview be pre* 
pared for? How should the applicant conduct himself? 
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Bxercifle 61 

1. Answer one of the following advertisements : — 

WANTED — Experienced stenographer and 
assistant bookkeeper for situation in country ; 
apply in own handwriting, stating experience 
and giving reference. Box 2888, CHRONICLE. 



WANTED — Experienced clothing salesman ; 
one who can dress windows. HENRY LYONS 
& SONS, 106 Kearny St. 

WANTED — A young lady stenographer 
who understands bookkeeping. Address, with 
references, G. C. H., CHRONICLE. 

2. Select from the want columns of your daily paper an 
advertisement for a position you think you are qualified 
to fill. Answer the advertisement. 

3. For the want columns of your daily paper write an 
advertisement for — 

1. A position you are now qualified to fill. 

2. A position which you are not now qualified to fill, but which 
you would like to fill. 

3. A girl to do general housework. 

4. A boy of fifteen to work about a retail grocery store. 

5. A high school graduate as stenographer in a lawyer's office. 

6. A watch you have lost. 

7. A house your father has for rent. 

8. A camera you have for sale. 

9. A camera to be exchanged for a gun. 
10. A second-hand typewriter. 

4. Find in some newspaper two advertisements you 
think are well written ; find two you think are not well 
written. Be prepared to give reasons. 
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SECTION 37 

Postal Cards and Telegrams 

The first two forms are for postal cards; the third, for 
a telegram: — 

Oldtown, Maine, 
' August 15, 1906. 

Dear Sirs, 

Kindly send me a catalogue and price list of the boats you adver- 
tise in the Century Magazine for August. 

Very truly yours, 

Dorothy Venner. 

(2) 

[Printed address] The Dial, Chicago, 
Tuesday morning. 
MS. just received. Many thanks. Xot time to send proof, but 
will try to get 0.K, F. F. B. 

(3) 

Chicago, III., June 5, 1906. 
Mr. George P. Upham, 

Muscatine, Iowa. 
Missed train. Will arrive ten-thirty to-night. 

Henry H. Upham. 

Helps to Study: How do forms (1) and (2) differ? Which 
is the less formal ? Why is the address of the person written to not 
given? What only should be written on the address side of a postal 
card? For what messages are postal cards suitable? Why should 
postal cards not be used for important messages? Why not for 
social or personal matters ? Why is the telegram (3) worded so con- 
cisely? Why is it well to reduce a message to ten words? Is any- 
thing gained by reducing it to less than ten words? When should 
more than ten words be used ? What sort of words may commonly be 
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omitted from a telegram ? What is the difference between day mes- 
sages and night messages? In a telegram numerals and signs should 
be written in words, and the message should be freed from dependence 
on punctuation marks, as the latter often change places or disappear 
altogether in the course of transmission. While conciseness is neces- 
sary in a telegram, it is sometimes false economy to sacrifice clear- 
ness to brevity. Many costly mistakes have resulted from the desire 
to save the charge for an extra word or two. 

Exercise 62 

1. Write a postal card to the publishers of this book, 
asking for a complete catalogue of their publications. For 
the postal card cut paper S^ inches x 5^ inches. 

2. Write a postal card to some advertiser in a recent 
number of a magazine, asking for a descriptive circular or 
a catalogue of an article advertised. Select something 
that you are interested in. 

3. Write a postal card to The Century Co., Union 
Square, New York, asking that they change your address 
for St. Nicholas. It will be necessary for you to give a 
former as well as a present address. 

4. Reduce these two telegrams to the fewest words in 
which they can be written and still be clear. As no 
charge is made for place, date, address, and signature, 
these may remain as they are : — 

(1) 

Lake Forest, III., 
Dec. 21, 1907. 
Hbxrt Hathaway, 

5250 Washington Court, 
Chicago. 
Our vacation begins earlier than I had expected. I shall be home 
to-morrow at nine-thirty. My roommate will be with me. 

Henry Hathaway, Jr. 
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(2) 

Racine, Wis., 

July 2, 1907. 
Morton & Bodler, 

248 Halsted Street^ 
Chicago. 
When will you ship the balance of the hard pine we ordered on 
May 20 ? Answer before five o'clock this afternoon, as the con- 
tractor must lay off the men and wants to know when to tell thetn to 
return. 

Davis, Lord, & Co. 

6. Write the following telegrams, no telegram to con- 
tain more than ten words : — 

1. A telegram inquiring why goods ordered have not been for- 
warded. 

2. A telegram ordering a berth on a sleeper for a certain date. 

3. A telegram ordering a stateroom on a certain steamer for a 
certain date. 

4. A telegram ordering twenty-five copies of some book. 

5. A telegram congratulating a friend who has helped to win an 
intercollegiate debate. 

6. A telegram making a business appointment. 

7. A telegram announcing an accident and your own safety. 

8. A telegram to a friend in a neighboring city, asking him to 
secure two tickets to some entertainment. 

9. A telegram accepting an offer made by telegram to buy from 
you a piece of real estate. 

10. A telegram rejecting the offer in 9. 

6. Class Exercise : Members of one division of the 
class may write postal cards and telegrams which members 
of the other division answer. These messages should be 
as nearly like real messages as may be, — having to do 
with business and other matters that may be imagined 
as likely really to take place. 
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SECTION 38 

Formal Invitations and Replies 

Formal invitations are written throughout in the third 
person,^ and can best be understood by a study of the ex- 
amples below. Observe that there is no heading, no intro- 
duction, and no conclusion in a formal invitation. If the 
address of the writer and the date are not omitted alto- 
gether, they are written below the body of thie invitation, 
commonly at the left. The year is usually omitted, and 
the month is usually written out in full. Some write out 
in full even the day of the month and the number of the 
street, though this seems unnecessary. The reply takes 
its tone from the invitation ; it is indeed simply an inver- 
sion of the invitation. A reply should always be sent 
immediately on receipt of the invitation, and, to pre- 
vent a chance of mistake, the reply should invariably 
repeat the date and the hour of the invitation. 

(1) 

ab Ua> &i|te>e^Ti/tfv (XruYUAxxL PuutXLo 

cut tic^Xrib o'cXocAy 

1 In case the invitation is wholly engraved, as in (1) below, the sec- 
ond person must be used. People who frequently entertain commonly 
have forms engraved with spaces for names and dates (2). 

2 Note the comparative absence of punctuation in the engraved form. 
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(2) 

"VKA/. a/VbcL TT1A>6>, GAaamxaAj ^CtmA/i^ SoouXiA' 

c<)-^vri>jaxx/vv\^ cut 

CVYU 

cufc o-'otoofcy 

(3) 

Tl1/i/. cunoxL 'yVlAA/. Guxj^y^uey BaAi«>-a/b 'ux:^>i>uxi/fc 
, t^ ffJAxUiAAAA^ o^ THA/. o/vui "iKAXi/. J<>iwv 

cwv c3K>uA>Cui>cuaj^, 9tiiAAAXi>V\^ 8, at 8 o-'cXo-ofe^. 

(4) 
TU^.. cuvuL 'FiVUb. 3<v^/vb 'UTi.CiXeA^ ^JloU^ 
cucxiAJfit xAhiiv jaXe>cUuAA>o Tl1/i/. cuyuL T11A>^. 

3fu>iAXulxvi^, 9ei^A>u>CLAA^ 8, cX 8 o'cXckJc^. 

(5) 

TU^.. o/mL 'FiVUb. 3^a>^/yv llraiXeA^ cJ^oU. 
\axiAaX tnxa>fc cu jaA/iAMXvuA/ e/vujxixj/e/VYU/vbt 

Lri/u-ltcufcuvYv LoA^ SkuaAXi^cLo/u^, ^ex^AxuxA/u^ 8, 

cut 8 o'cXocicy. 
p 
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(6) 

"lyiAXb. ^^CuxiAxwv'ii^ cxyyyyJlpxuYiri^ cut tumxilvtxwv 
cw\y cWxuLcLo^, dotb^^-M/ Id, cut I o'cXcK^fc/. 

Clotcv^tA/3.^ 

BaceroiB6 63 

1. Copy the following informal invitation and accept- 
ance,^ and be prepared to tell how they differ from the 
corresponding forms illustrated in Section 38: — 

son l^oA^t/ PloucJU, 

%A^ djuxJv "HOAXb. ^CcLTiyUi^, 

^'dL o^xMA^ (xnrudj Tl^'u. 

[yVv fcfu^ bAxixymxL ? "U^o diyvu out Cbe>a>4>oay. 

CoAxi>ucuWAAy o^/O-u/Ui^, 

c)aCaAAA/e^ SKx>Vvxfco-ai^. 

1 This invitation suggests a gathering of women. An invitation to a 
men's party would run in the name of the host : " Mr. Moulton requests 
the pleasure of Mr. Hudson's company," etc. Forms (3), (4), (5), and 
(6) are written, not engraved ; their lines, therefore, are not ** displayed " 
as in (1) and (2), but are given instead the paragraph form, being written 
as nearly as may be in the middle of the sheet, with wide margins to add 
to the tasteful appearance of the notes. 

2 Informal invitations differ in no way from the ordinary notes that 
pass between friends and relatives. 
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'VH/w duuxA/ "IKA/^^. 3fu>A/vbtcwv, 

aA/exx>t ^p^ucxAaaAa^ fco dA/Yvo uM/tfv o^xma^ otu SmxAA.- 
cLoA^, jQexUy^KyiX-t/u tfi>o 6>exr<wuL, cut cu^oj-OTb o'clocJo, 

' 2. Write a regret for the invitation in 1. 

3. Write an acceptance and a regret for each of the 
following invitations : — 

ThA/. a/vbcL 'lyiAXb. ficUxA-aAxi/ •J^Ce^ooA'i^ &o.>u>>Lt/V 

TlOA^. cx/vuL "IVlA^^. ^tA^xwb Pcixj.t.'(i. 

oo-'VYi/bxvvvu^ o-Tu fcn>o e/iKyru/Tuj/ o-p u^exiTU>(i>dxvu/ 

tfvo Ci>ux>tfv o-f> TLoak/wtX^A/ 

TfllA/. QXfA/exL !^CoAAXxAxL T^nxvybtx^toA/t* 

i/'V\x3^, Jha/vU/ 1 5, cut cuTU tyn|>oA/TVbaX gxi/ttuA//nxi/ i/vl 
^u>■/nx>A/ of/ P'u>f>e>CiA<>Ay "iHxx/ja^^Ci/. 

TKxwi/cLoa^, ^>u/yuy lo. 



CHAPTER VII 

WORK OF THE SCHOOL 

SECTION 39 

The Oral Recitation 

In the work of the school there is starcely anything 
more important than the oral recitation. While each day 
you write at most once or twice, you recite orally many 
times — in history, in grammar, in arithmetic, or in what- 
ever else you happen to be studying. It is of some conse- 
quence, then, what sort of English you use in these oral 
recitations. 

But if you are to use good English in these oral jrecita- 
tions, you must first know well the lessons you are to re- 
cite. Have you ever thought about margins and study? 
that the work of the school, as well as the woVk of the 
world, is almost wholly made up of margins? " The bulk 
itself of almost anything," President Garfield once said to 
his students at Hiram College, "is not what tells; that 
exists anyway. That is expected. That is not what gives 
the profit or makes the distinguishing difference. The 
grocer cares little for the great bulk of the price of his 
tea. It is the few cents between the cost and the selling 
price, which he calls the ' margin,' that particularly inter- 
ests him. 'Is this to be great or small?' is the thing of 
importance. Millions of dollars change hands in our great 
marts of trade just on the question of margins. This 

212 
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same thing is all-important in the subject of thought. 
One mind is not greater than another, perhaps, in the 
great bulk of its contents ; but its margin is greater, that's 
all." 

I recall a good illustration of this when I was in college. A cer- 
tain young man was leading the class in Latin. I thought I was 
studying hard. I couldn't see how he got the start of us all so. To 
us he seemed to have an infinite knowledge. He knew more than we 
did. Fiually, one day, I asked him when he learned his Latin lesson. 
" At night," he replied. I learned mine at the same time. His 
window was not far from mine, and I could see him from my own. 
I had finished my lesson the next night as well as usual, and, feeling 
sleepy, was about to go to bed. I happened to saunter to my window, 
and there I saw my classmate still bending over his book. " There's 
where he gets the margin on me," I thought. " But he shall not have 
it for once," I resolved. " T will study just a little longer than he 
does to-night." So I took my books again, and, opening to the lesson, 
went to work with renewed vigor. I watched for the light to go 
out in my classmate's room. In fifteen minutes it was all dark. 
"There is his margin," I thought. It was fifteen minutes more 
time. It was hunting out fifteen minutes more of rules and root- 
derivatives. How often, when a lesson is well prepared, just five 
minutes spent in perfecting it will make one the best in the class. 
The margin in such a case is very small, but it is all-important. The 
world is made up of little things.^ 

When you set about preparing a lesson, then, think of 
the margin in study. Try to get at the heart of what you 
study. Try to understand it, for unless you understand 
it, you will be unable to explain it clearly, or to answer 
intelligently the questions your teacher asks. Have near 
at haDd your note-book and your dictionary. "Do I 
know the meaning of this word? No, I do not," you 
admit. Then hunt up the meaning of the word in the 

1 Garfield. 
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dictionary, for that word may be the key to the lesson. 
Above all, be self-reliant in your study. Do not depend 
on either classmate or parent to do your studying for you. 
Remember that you are in school to learn how to study, as 
well as to acquire what knowledge you can, and that a 
true method of study may be fully as helpful to you out in 
the world as the mere knowledge you acquire in the pur- 
suit of your studies. Much of this knowledge you will 
sooner or later forget, but a true method of study, and the 
disciplined mind that such a method will develop, you can 
always use in attacking whatever new problems you may 
afterward have to solve. 

Five special directions will help you to the mastery of 
every lesson you study : — 

(1) Read the lesson through to get the thought of it— ^ to Hud out 
what it is about. 

(2) Reaci it through again, and this time jot down in your note- 
book the chief topics. 

(3) Read it a third time to learn what is said about each of these 
topics, jotting down, as you study, the facts or illustrations under 
each topic that seem worth remembering. 

(4) Now, with these notes before you, and your eyes off the book, 
go over each topic, explaining that topic to an imaginary listener as 
clearly and effectively as you know how. If you find you are still 
unable to explain clearly and effectively any one of the topics, go 
back to that topic in the book, and master it once for all. 

(5) Finally, use your << margin" to read the lesson a last time, 
noting, as^ you read, any thought that may have escaped your 
attention. 

When you answer a question in an oral recitation, give 
the thought of your answer a complete statement. Do 
not be satisfied with a fragment of a sentence or a word or 
two. 
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"Thomas,'* asks Miss Hadley, "what is the capital of Great 
Britain?" 

"Lon'on," says Tom, clipping the word with true playground 
instinct. 

" Evelyn, what is the capital of Great Britain ? " repeats Miss Had- 
ley, lifting her eyebrows at Tom. 

At which Tom gives a start, and turns very red in the face. 

"What's the rip anyway," he mumbles to himself; "Lon'on*s 
aU right." 

" The capital of Great Britain is London," answers Evelyn, in 
clear, full tones, and with a quizzical glance across the aisle at Tom. 

Whereupon Tom blushes redder than before, and Tom's teacher sets 
down one hundred per cent for Evelyn and fifty per cent for Thomas. 
Thomas has learned how to answer a question in geography.^ 

Often enough, however, you will not be asked direct 
questions, but will be required to talk on some topic with- 
out the help of questions. Then you. must remember defi- 
nite facts about that topic, and the order in which these 
facts have been presented by your author. If you have 
gone at your lesson in the way of the five directions given 
above, you should have no trouble in recalling the needed 
facts. In nearly every class there will be some pupils 
who have no very clear conception of the topic you are 
asked to explain. Keep this thought in your mind as you 
talk, therefore, and try to make your explanation a real 
help to those pupils. Construct your explanation pretty 
much as you would construct a paragraph. Put into your 
first sentence the gist of what you are to say, and in the 

1 It is not contended that every answer should be a complete sentence, 
but the habit of answering in complete sentences should nevertheless be 
acquired by every pupil. In review work, or in rapid questioning, where 
brief, snap-and-go answers are desired, a word or two will do well enough. 
See Arnold, Waymarksfor Teachers, p. 136, and Chubb, The Teaching of 
English. 
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sentences that follow illustrate the thought of this first 
sentence. If you can make your last sentence refer, in a 
summarizing way, to your first sentence, your explanation 
will be all the more effective. Speak distinctly, and slowly 
enough for the other pupils to follow what you say. Pro- 
nounce your words accurately, and neither clip nor slur 
them. Forget yourself, if you can, in the thought of your 
explanation. 

Ezerdae 64 

Read what is said about the Philippines in your school 
geography, or as much of what is said as your teacher 
thinks best to assign. Then come to the class prepared 
to answer in complete sentences the following questions: — 

How did the United States come into possession of the Philippines? 
Where are these islands situated? What sort ^f climate have they? 
How many large islands are there ? Which island is the largest ? 
Which is next in size ? What is said of the plant life on these islands ? 
What are the leading products? For what is the tame buffalo used? 
How does it differ from the American bison? What is said about the 
Negritos? What is said of the other natives? Of the white people? 
What is the capital of the islands? Where is thi^ city situated? 
What is the port second in importance ? What is the population of 
the islands? What is our government doing for the people of these 
islands ? 

Bring to the class two written questions of your own, 
and be prepared to ask some other member of the class 
these questions. Bring to the class also any pictures you 
can find at home illustrating the history or the geography 
of the Philippines. Write on the blackboard an answer 
to one of the above questions, and make your answer as 
good a piece of English as. you can. 
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^ Ezerclse 65 

Study the following brief accounts of Admiral Dewey's 
victory at Manila, and come to the class prepared to talk 
for two minutes on this topic. 

The Battle of Manila Bay 

At the outbreak of the war the Asiatic fleet under Admiral Dewey 
was at Hong Kong. Sailing thence on the declaration of war, it 
entered Manila Bay in the early morning of May 1. The Spanish 
fleet in the Philippines was found lying under the guns of the arse- 
nal at Cavite (Ca-vee'-tay), a few miles from the city of Manila. 
Dewey at once opened fire, and in a few hours destroyed or captured 
the whole Spanish fleet. No American ship was seriously injured. 
No American sailor was killed and only six were wounded. The 
Spaniards lost hundreds in killed, wounded, and missing. Dewey now 
had the city of Manila at his mercy. But he could not spare enough 
men from his ships to maintain order in the city, when captured, and 
to defend it from attack on the side away from the water. He block- 
aded it and awaited the coming of soldiers, who were speedily sent 
from the United States under General Merritt. — Channing, Stiulents* 
History of the United States, 

While one fleet which had long been gathering at Key West went 
off and blockaded Havana and other parts of the coast of Cuba, an- 
other, under Commodore George Dewey, sailed from Hong Kong to 
attack the Spanish fleet at the Philippine Islands. Dewey found it in 
the Bay of Manila, where, on May 1, 1898, he fought and won the 
most brilliant naval battle in the world's history. Passing the forts 
at the entrance, he entered the bay, and, without the loss of a man or 
a ship, he destroyed the entire Spanish fleet of ten vessels, killed and 
wounded over six hundred men, and captured the arsenal at Cavite 
(cah-ve-ta') and the forts at the entrance to the bay. The city of 
Manila was then blockaded by Dewey's fleet, and General Merritt 
with twenty thousand troops was sent across the Pacific to take pos- 
session of the Philippines, which had long been Spain's most important 
possession in the East. For his great victoiy Dewey received the 
thanks of Congress and was promoted to be Rear- Admiral, and later 
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was given for life the full rank of Admiral. — McMaster, School His- 
tory of the United States, 

There had been no question of making it [our navy] ready for war. 
It was outnumbered by many of the great navies of the world, but 
its officers were professional experts trained to proficiency by as thor- 
ough a schooling aud experience in arms as if war were always at 
hand ; and their ships were of the most modern type and equipment, 
built where the best steel and the best machinists of the world were 
to be had. Every stroke that they made told. On the 1st of May, in 
the gray of the early morning, Commodore Dewey, commanding the 
squadron of the United States in eastern waters, attacked the Spanish 
fleet in the bay of Manila, the capital city of the Philippines, and by 
noon had utterly destroyed it, his own fleet suffering little damage, 
and without the loss of a single life on his ships. He had entered the 
great bay under cover of the preceding night, steaming past the bat- 
teries which stood guard there upon Corregidor Island and through 
the long channels where he had been told torpedoes had been set, as 
he had steamed when a boy with Commodore Farragut past the bat- 
teries and the torpedoes at the mouths of the Mississippi. The force 
of his guns was greater than that of the inferior pieces on the Spanish 
ships, and but few of their shots took effect; the marksmanship of his 
gunners made their fire precise and terrible ; he led his ships slowly 
back and forth along the line of the Spaniards' anchorage until the 
whole fleet he had been bidden destroy lay sunken, burning, and 
abandoned. That done, the city, with its old-fashioned walls and 
ancient defenses, was at his mercy. — Woodrow Wilson, A History 
of the American People. 

As the flagship came on she opened fire at 5.35 with her forward 
eight-inch rifles, and, swinging round in front of the fort, sent in 
broadside after broadside from her rapid-fire five-inch guns of the 
port battery. The other ships, in usual order, followed in and opened 
fire, and now the battle was fast and furious. Never, it seemed to us 
on the McCullochj did spectators watch a more desperate game ; for 
from the continual rain of shot we saw poured into our ships it 
seemed certain that there M^ould be heavy loss of life, and some of our 
ships probably crippled or sunk, before the fight was over. 

As we watched with breathless interest, we saw that our ships had 
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passed and had turned a half circle. Slowly back they went past the 
forts, now working their starboard batteries as rapidly as possible, the 
fire from the shore showing no signs of abatement. Again they 
wheeled and came down the line. . . . Back a fourth time , and then 
a fifth, went the fleet past the batteries and ships ; and then, at 7.45, 
we saw the Olympia heading toward us instead of starting for her 
sixth time down the line. . . . 

... At 10.45 the Baltimore was ordered to go at her highest speed 
in front of the forts. She disappeared in a dense cloud of smoke from 
her two huge funnels, and shortly after we could hear the quick, ring- 
ing reports from her six- and eight-inch guns, and the battle was on 
again. The forts bravely replied, but soon their fire slackened. For 
two hours past we had seen several ships burning fiercely, and it was 
now plain that their naval force was out of the fight. The Olympia, 
after an interval of tv/enty minutes, followed the Baltimore^ pushing 
the latter on, and the other ships, following each in turn, stopped or 
slowed down in front of the Cavite foi-ts, and rained their broadsides 
into them. Two of our ships, now that resistance had weakened, lay 
idle in the bay beyond the forts, while the other four were pressing 
the fight to a finish. With our glasses we watched as shot after shot 
struck the huge sand embankment, bursting, and sending clouds of 
sand a hundred feet in the air. The fighting plan was now different 
from the morning work. The ships moved into proper distance, 
stopped, got accurate range, and then, with deliberation, sent in shot 
after shot, with the obvious determination that eveiy shot should 
count. 

... At 12.45 the Spanish flag was still flying, and the Petrel, Bos- 
ton, and Raleigh were at the front, the other three resting. At 1.05 
P.M. the three ships at the front rattled in a continuous fire, which 
finished the fight, and the Petrel signaled that the enemy had "struck, " 
or hauled down their flag. — Colonel George A. Loud, The Century 
Magazine, 56 : 613-614.1 

Note. — You will find some discrepancies in these accounts (e.g. 
the pronunciation of "Cavite," p. 217), as you will in looking up 
almost any topic of this sort. How are such differences to be 
settled? 

1 See further pp. 611-627. 
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SECTION 40 

The Oral Report 

Your teacher may sometime ask you to read a few pages 
in some book or magazine, and to report orally the thought 
of what you read. The object of this report will be to 
make clearer some matter in one of your studies. The 
topic assigned may be " The Harvesting of Rice," " The 
Sea Battle near Santiago," " What a Sonnet Is," or some 
other of the hundred and one things that are continually 
cropping up in your lessons, which for some reason or 
other your text-book does not happen to say much about. 
This report, you should bear in mind, is not for the bene- 
fit of your teacher, nor merely to give you practise in the 
making of oral reports, valuable to you though that prac- 
tise may be. Your teacher already knows what the assign- 
ment is about, and has perhaps made the same assignment a 
half-dozen times before. Rather, it is for the other mem- 
bers of your class, who cannot, for want of time or books, 
hunt up and read the article in question. » 

When you make your report, therefore, talk to the 
class and not to the teacher. When you read for the re- 
port, moreover, read for the class and not for the teacher; 
that is, select as you read only such thoughts as will be 
likely to make your report helpful and clear and interest- 
ing to your classmates. Since you will be helped by the 
taking of notes, read again the directions in Exercise 21 
(5) for the taking of notes on what is read. After you 
have taken your notes, and got the thought of the author 
well in mind, make a brief outline for the report you are 
to make.^ With this outline before you, talk your report 

^ The outline is treated in Section 14 and the accompanying exercises. 




i 




I 
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to yourself several times before you go to the class. When 
you make your report to the class, you may at first talk 
from your outline, but after some practise you ought to 
be able to make an oral report without the aid of either 
outline or notes. You can do this by committing your 
outline to memory. Do not, however, commit your report 
to memory, as it is always best to get well in mind the 
thought of what you are to say, and to depend upon the 
moment for the words, even though you blunder a little 
at the start. Though you should try to state the author's 
thoughts in your own words, do not hesitate to use his 
words if they come to you without effort. Only do not 
try to recall the author's words, for it is his thoughts, 
and not his words, that you are to report to the class. If 
there is some pithy sentence, or some striking paragraph, 
that seems so well put that it would be injured by being 
given a different wording, quote the sentence or read the 
paragraph. 

Exercise 66 

Study the following selection, make a brief outline for 
an oral report on it,^ and then come to the class prepared 
to retell the author's thoughts : — 

When Wilderness Was Kino 

The backwoodsmen as a class neither built towns nor loved to dwell 
therein. They were to be seen at their best in the vast, interminable 
forests that formed their chosen home. They won and kept their 
lands by force, and ever lived either at war or in dread of war. 

1 Make this outline in the classroom, under the direction of the teacher, 
who will perhaps require you to study the selection carefully in the class 
before you attempt to make your report. 
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Hence they settled always in groups of several families each, all 
banded together for mutual protection. Their red foes were strong 
and terrible, cunning in council, dreadful in battle, merciless beyond 
belief in victory. The men of the border did not overcome and dis- 
possess cowards and weaklings ; they marched forth to spoil the stout- 
hearted and to take for a prey the possessions of the men of might. 
Every man, every rood of ground which they claimed had to be 
cleared by the axe and held with the rifle. Not only was the chop- 
ping down of the forests the first preliminary to cultivation, but it was 
also the surest means of subduing the Indians, to whom the unending 
stretches of choked woodland were an impenetrable cover behind 
which to move unseen, a shield in making assaults, and a strong 
tower of defence in repelling counter attacks. In the conquest of the 
west the backwoods axe, shapely, well poised, with long haft and light 
head, was a servant hardly standing second even to the rifle ; the two 
were the national weapons of the American backwoodsman, and in 
their use he has never been excelled. 

When a group of families moved out into the wilderness they built 
themselves a station or stockade fort; a square palisade of upright 
logs, loopholed, with strong blockhouses as bastions at the corners. 
One side at least was generally formed by the backs of the cabins 
themselves, all standing in a row ; and there was a great door or gate, 
that could be strongly barred in case of need. Often no iron whatever 
was employed in any of the buildings. The square inside contained 
the provision sheds and frequently a strong central blockhouse as well. 
These forts, of course, could not stand against cannon, and they were 
always in danger when attacked with fire ; but save for this risk of 
burning they were very effectual defences against men without artillery, 
and were rarely taken, whether by whites or Indians, except by sur- 
prise. Few other buildings have played so important a part in our 
history as the rough stockade fort of the backwoods. * 

The families only lived in the fort when there was war with the 
Indians, and even then not in the winter. At other times they all 
separated out to their own farms, universally called clearings, as they 
were always made by first cutting off the timber. The stumps were 
left to dot the fields of grain and Indian corn. The corn in especial 
was the standby and invariable resource of the western settler ; it was 
the crop on which he relied to feed his family, and when hunting or 
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when on a war trail the parched grainei were carried in his leather 
wallet to serve often as his only food. Bat he planted orchards and 
raised melons, potatoes, and many other fruits and vegetables as well ; 
and he had usually a horse or two, cows, and perhaps hogs and sheep, 
if the wolves and bears did not interfere. If he was poor his cabin 
was made of unhewn logs, and held but a single room ; if well-to-do, 
the logs were neatly hewed, and besides the large living and eating 
room with its huge stone fireplace, there was also a small bedroom and 
a kitchen, while a ladder led to the loft above, in which the boys slept. 
The floor was made of puncheons, great slabs of wood hewed carefully 
out, and the roof of clapboards. Pegs of wood were thrust into the 
sides of the house to serve instead of a wardrobe ; and buck antlers 
thrust into joists, held the ever ready rifles. The table was a great 
clapboard set on four wooden legs; there were three-legged stools, 
and in the better sort of houses old-fashioned rocking chairs. The 
couch or bed was warmly covered with blankets, bearskins, and deer 
hides. 

These clearings lay far apart from one another in the wilderness. 
Up to the doorsills of the log huts stretched the solemn and mysterious 
forest There were no openings to break its continuity ; nothing but 
endless leagues of shadowy, wolf-haunted woodland. The great trees 
towered aloft till their separate heads were lost in the mass of foliage 
above, and the rank underbrush choked the spaces between the trunks. 
. . . The sunlight could not penetrate the roofed archway of mur- 
muring leaves ; through the gray aisles of the forest men walked 
always in a kind of midday gloaming. . . . Save on the border of a 
lake, from a cliff top, or on a bald knob, — that is, a bare hill-shoulder, 
— they could pot anywhere look out at any distance. 

All the land was shrouded in one vast forest. It covered the 
mountains from crest to river-bed, filled the plains, and stretched in 
sombre and melancholy wastes towards the Mississippi. All that 
it contained, all that lay hid within it and beyond it, none could 
tell; men only knew that their boldest hunters, however deeply 
they had penetrated, had not yet gone through it, that it was the 
home of the game they followed and the wild beasts that preyed on 
their flocks, and that deep in its tangled depths lurked their red 
foes, hawk-eyed and wolf -hearted. — Roosevelt, The Winning of the 
West. 
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Exercise 67 

Make an oral report on the subject in the following lists 
assigned you by your teacher :^ — 

Ak Hour with Hakb Akdersek 

1. The Fir Tree. 

2. The Brave Tin Soldier. 

3. The Silver ShUling. 

4. The Ugly Duckling. 

5. The Snow Man. 

6. The Buckwheat. 

7. The Pen and the Inkstand. 

8. A Rose from Homer's Grave. 

9. The Old Street Lamp. 

10. The Shirt Collar. 

An Hour with Robinson Crusoe 

11. Rafting goods from the wrecked ship. 

12. Making pottery. 

13. Building a boat. 

14. How Crusoe was dressed. 

15. The footprint in the sand. 

16. The finding of Friday. 

17. What Friday told Crusoe. 

18. A battle with savages. 

19. Closing scenes (three reports). 

1 These lists are merely suggestive. The subjects are mainly narrative, 
however, and will afford easy practise in the making of oral reports. 
After one or two recitations devoted to narrative reports, subjects descrip- 
tive or explanatory may be assigned, — subjects that illustrate some lesson 
that is being studied when this exercise is reached, — in history, geography, 
literature, etc. Especially suitable for this work are explanatory subjects, 
and above all such explanatory subjects as involve more or less observa- 
tion. 
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Stories from Poems 

Longfellow's (20) King Robert of Sicily, (21) The Falcon of Ser 
Federigo, (22) The Legend Beautiful ; Browning's (23) The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin, (24) Herve Kiel ; Tennyson's (25) Enoch Arden, (26) 
Dora, (27) The Passing of Arthur; Wordsworth's (28) Goody Blake 
and Harry Gilly (29) The Idiot Boy ; (30) Cowper's John Gilpin* s Ride; 
(SI) ByTon*8 The Prisoner of Chillon; (S2) Scott* 8 Rosabelle ; (33) Cole- 
ridge's llie Rime of the Ancient Mariner ; (34) Southey's The Inchcape 
Bock; Macaulay's (35) Horatius, (36) The Battle of the Lake Regillus; 
(37) Jean Ingelow's The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ; 
Whittier's (38) Kallundborg Church, (39) The Garrison xf Cape Ann; 
(40) E. B. Browning's TJAyme of the Duchess May ; (41) Joaquin Mil- 
ler's Kit Carson's Ride ; (42) Constance F. Woolson's Kentucky Belle ; 
(43) Bryant's Sella. 

Stories from History 

44. The death of Nathan Hale. 

45. Braddock's defeat. 

46. Capture of Ticonderoga by Allen. * 

47. Capture of Stony Point by " Mad Anthony Wayne." 

48. Fight between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. 

49. Fight between the Merrimac and the Monitor. 

50. Perry's victory on Lake Erie. 

51. The battle of Tippecanoe. 

52. The battle of Gettysburg. 

53. Sherman's march to the sea. 

54. Sheridan's ride. 

Chapters from Adventure Books 

Cooper, The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohicans, 
The Prairie, The Pioneers, The Spy. 

J. T. Trowbridge, Phil and His Friends, The Satin- Wood Box, The 
Start in Life, The Pocket Rifle. 

Roosevelt, The Wilderness Hunter, Hunting the Grizzly. 

Mary Mapes Dodge, Hans Brinker ; or. The Silver Skates, 

Martha James, Tom Winstone. 

G. A. Henty, In the Heart of the Rockies. 
Q 
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C. A. Stephens, Camping Out. 

A. T. Dudley, Following the Ball, 

Oliver Optic, The Boat Club. 

Thompson, Green Mountain Boys. 

Edwyn Sandys, Sportsman Joe, Trapper Jim. 

J. S. C. Abbott, Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 

Mayne Beid, The Boy Hunters. 

SECTION 41 
The Written Assignment 

The written assignment may take several forms, among 
which are (1) the written lesson, (2) the reproduction, 
and (3) the summary or abstract. 

The written lesson, which is commonly to be done out- 
side of school, and which should always be left on the 
teacher's desk at the beginning of the class lesson in that 
study the day following, may be a set of sentences in 
grammar, a number of problems in arithmetic, a map in 
geography, or other work of a similar nature. Punctu- 
ality is essential in handing in work of this sort, and it is 
usually an advantage to do the work first in rough, and 
then to copy it neatly with pen or pencil, as your teacher 
directs. 

The reproduction, as the term is here used, is the retell- 
ing, if it be oral, and the rewriting, if it be written, of 
what one remembers of another's thoughts and another's 
words. You hear a sermon or a lecture out of school, 
a talk by your teacher, or a report by one of the other 
pupils in school, and you set down as much of the sermon, 
the lecture, the talk, the report, as you recall. If you 
have taken notes, as you probably have, you expand these 
lotes in writing your reproduction. There is much of 
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this work to be done in and out of school, and the doing 
of it helps the memory and adds to command over words. 

The summary, or abstract, is the retelling or the rewrit- 
ing in one's own words of another's thoughts. It differs 
from an outline in being made up of connected sentences, 
instead of words, phrases, or detached sentences. If the 
summary is written, the sentences are arranged in para- 
graph form. Outside of letter-writing there is perhaps 
no other kind of composition so much used as the sum- 
mary. Whenever you write out your notes in reading, 
whenever you gather for your employer the substance of 
a report or of a mass of correspondence, or whenever you 
retell in an essay, a speech, an editorial, a book review, 
another's thought, you make use of the summary. Here, 
since the summary is to be in your own words, you are 
not to steal the author's words; and, since the summary is 
to be as concise as you can make it, you are to retell only 
what is important. 

A good way to go about the writing of a summary is 
the following : — 

(1) Read several times the paper yon are to summarize, for unless 
you understand well the author's thought, you will not know what to 
select and what to omit. 

(2) Make a careful outline, if you have the time, of the whole 
paper, — an outline that will indicate exactly its entire structure. 

(8) Choose from this outline the principal topics, and determine 
the scale of your summary, — determine, that is, whether you will 
write one paragraph for every six, ten, or twenty paragraphs in the 
original. 

(4) Make for your summary a brief outline, and, with this out- 
line before you, write out what you remember of the paper you are 
summarizing. Writing from memory will enable you to avoid a 
slavish use of the author's words. Quote, if you think best, any really 
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striking thought or illustration, but do not make too many quotations, 
or your summary will seem " patchy." Beware especially of treating 
first topics too minutely, and later topics too briefly or too hurriedly — 
a common fault. Rather, follow so far as you can the author's scale 
of treatment ; that is, if the author has given two pages to one topic, 
and six pages to another, give a paragraph in your summary to the 
one topic, and two paragraphs to the other. 

' Exercise 68 

1. Bring to the class a copy of your first written lesson 
(1) in history, (2) in mathematics, (3) in literature, (4) 
in some science. These lessons may then be criticised in 
the class, or some of them copied on the blackboard and 
discussed as to form and wording. Make use of the 
knowledge thus gained to better your future work. 

2. Class Exercise : Read to the class, or have some 
pupil read, one of the poems, stories, or articles listed in 
Exercise 67 or 70. Ask the pupils to listen attentively, 
and then to write out what they remember of the reading. 
If the selection is at all difficult, it may be read two or 
three times before the writing begins. It is best, how- 
ever, to choose an easy selection, and to read it but once. 
This latter method, if employed for some weeks at regular 
intervals, will be found a most excellent exercise for the 
memory. 

EzerclBe 69 

1. Class Exercise : Choose some selection printed or 
named in this book, and prepare in the class a summary of 
it, following the directions given in Section 41. When 
the pupils have worked out one summary under the super- 
vision of the teacher, they may then be assigned sum- 
maries to do out of school. 
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2. Read the following summary, and then write a sum- 
mary of a short story (preferably, one that you have 
studied in class), or an act of a play, or of a chapter in a 
serial or a novel that you have recently read.^ 

Summary of The Crossing (Book I)^ 

The story begins under the Blue Ridge Mountains, "the blue 
wall " of North Carolina. Here in a log cabin, shut in by the mys- 
teries of a forest in which prowl the bear and the redskin, live David 
Kitchie, the boy hero of the tale, and his father, a silent, eccentric 
Scotch gentleman. Here the lad learns the craft of the woodsman, 
the while he dreams of fair " Kaintuckee," the pleasant land of 
promise beyond the blue wall. Then come rumors of war and of a 
great battle with the Indians in the north country, and something, 
too, of the doings of a scarcely understood Congress and of a British 
fleet sailing southward to attack Charleston. Thereupon David and 
his father set out for Charleston, where David is left in the care of a 
Tory uncle, while the Scotch gentleman goes north with the conti- 
nental troops to fight the Cherokees and " to skin a man named Cam- 
eron," against whom he bears an ancient grudge. The British fleet is 
soon after repulsed by the fort in the bay, David's uncle flees to his 
British friends, and David himself is sent to live with his aunt at 
Temple Bow, his uncle's country estate. Here he becomes at once 
the fast friend of his cousin, Mck Temple, a boy of his own age who 
later turns out a veritable Vanrevel, and the fast enemy of his aunt, a 
woman beautiful to look upon but of no character. David's com- 
radery with Nick is soon brought to an end, however, for David learns 
of the death of his father at the hands of the Indians, and, owing to 
his unfeeling treatment by his aunt, escapes in the night and runs 
away. On the road to Charleston he comes upon a Dutch settler 
moving up country, to whom he hires out for sixpence a day. While 
in the service of the Dutchman he meets with the good Polly Ann and 
her grandfather, who take him to live once more in the sight of the 
blue wall. Then Polly marries a big-hearted backwoodsman named 

^ Summaries of complete plays or novels should not be assigned, as 
they require too much time and thought for the work of the school. 
2 The Crossing was written by Winston Churchill. 
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Tom McChesney, and Tom and Polly and David go over the blue wall 
and take the wilderness trail for Kentucky. In the forest they seem 
beset by almost certain death from the redskins, bat at last, after 
several hairbreadth escapes, they come out on the settlements of the 
Kentucky pioneers. These they find shut up in their fort at Harrods- 
town, in imminent danger from an attack by the Indians, which 
finally comes when the settlers have left the fort to gather com on 
their clearings. Then begins Clark's campaign against Kaskaskia, 
the treaty with the forty tribes of the northwest country, and the 
memorable midwinter march upon Vincenues, resulting in the capture 
of " Hair Buyer " Hamilton and the conquering of all that territory 
north to Detroit and west' to the Mississippi. — T. F. Huntington, 
The Raven, ^'.^1-Ai%. 

Ezercise 70 

Material for Bummarizing or for reproduction may be 
chosen from the following articles and books. The lists 
are merely suggestive, and any similar article or book will 
furnish material fully as good. 

St. Nicholas, vol. xxxii, 1904-1905 : Caffin, « How to Study Pic- 
tures " (serial) ; Adams, " The Practical Boy " (serial) ; Bigelow 
(editor), " Nature and Science for Young Folks " (department) ; 
Foster, « Our Friends the Trees " (serial) ; Walker, " First Aid to 
the Injured " (serial) ; Coolidge, " The Fox Who Knew all about 
Traps," 111-115; Joaquin Miller, "An Old-time California Beggar," 
187-139 ; Bertha Runkle, « Child Life in China and Japan," 228-234 ; 
Lottridge, " The Woodchuck," 305-308, " The Great Homed Owl," 
531-535, « The Bluebird," 610-613, " Photographing a Wild Fox," 
721-754 ; Hickman, " An Alaskan Journey with Reindeer," 353-357 ; 
Collins, " A Wild-animal Farm," 432-435; Canfield, "In the World 
without a Sun," 588-592 ; E. B. H., " How Some Wild Flowers Got 
Their Names," 725-731; Mead, "A Little Talk about Architec- 
ture," 985-989.1 

The Youth's Companion, vol. 77, 1903 : Lodge, " Amendments to 
the Constitution," 235-236; Sutherland, "Examiner of the Wast^ 

iSee Index to St. Nicholas for references to the first twenty-seven 
volumes. 
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Baskets," 553. Vol. 78, 1904 : Howard, « The Mexican Cotton-boll 
Weevil," 55-66 ; Merriam, " Wonders of Labor-saving Machinery," 
131-132; Leonard, « Radium, the Magic Metal," 279-280; Fiala, 
" Getting Ready for the Pole," 291-292 ; Fryatt, " The Colors and 
Motions of Fireworks," 292-293 ; " Farming in Many Lands " (series 
by well-known writers), 19-20 (Ireland), 43-44 (England), 67-68 
(Russia), 78 (Argentina), 143-144 (Roman Campagna), 158-159 
(India), 171-172 (Warwickshire in Shakspere's day). Vol. 79, 1905: 
Greely, " How News Travels in the Arctic Circle," 343-344 ; Kent, 
"Some Natural Measures," 402-403; Roberts, "How Uncle Sam 
Pays His Debts," 447-448 ; Frentz, " How Some Common Things 
Are Made" (series), 28-29 (Pins), 98-99 (Bricks), 113 (Gold-leaf), 
177 (Postage Stamps), 203 (Corks), 227 (Matches), 262-263 (Glue), 
322 (Shot), 375 (Scrubbing Brushes), 385 (Nails), 413 (Lead Pen- 
cils), 475 (Beads); Frentz, "Learning a Trade" (series), 459 (Car- 
pen tij), 537 (Bricklaying), 549 (Plumbing), etc. 

Hale, A New England Boyhood ; Larcom, A New England Girl- 
hood; Longfellow, Tales of a Wayside Inn; Aldrich, Story of a Bad 
Boy ; Waraer, Being a Boy '; Howells, My Year in a Log Cabin ; 
Irving, Tales of the Alhambra; Dickens, Pickwick Papers; Scott, 
Tales of a Grandfather; Hawthorne, Grandfather's Chair; van Dyke, 
Fisherman's Luck ; Stevenson, Travels mth a Donkey ; Miles, One 
Thousand and One Anecdotes; Marden, Pushing to the Front; Hale, 
Bulfinch's Mythology; Nordhoff, Politics for Young Americans, Also, 
nature books by Hawthorne (American Note Books), Thoreau, Bur- 
roughs, Bolles, Torrey, Miller, Merriam, Long, Thompson Seton, 
Roberts, etc. 

SECTION 42 

The Written Examination 

The written examination is often a bugbear to both 
teacher and pupil. For the teacher it involves in any 
case a considerable amount of reading and correcting, and 
for the pupil it is sometimes a distasteful, nerve-racking 
ordeal, and nothing more. To be really helpful, a final 
written examination should never count for much more 
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than perhaps a fourth of the pupil's standing for a term, 
and it should be prepared for by much review work in 
class, and preceded by frequent short and unexpected 
written " tests." Furthermore, the questions in any writ- 
ten " test " or examination should be clear and definitely 
worded, sufiBciently varied to arouse interest, and, above 
all, fair tests of what the average pupil — not the bright- 
est — may properly be expected to know. Under these 
conditions an examination of this sort may be of some 
value to the pupil, because it will be an incentive to a 
more thorough and accurate study of the work of the 
term, and an exercise in swift thinking and rapid writing. 
Before you write answers to the questions in a written 
examination, read all the questions, and determine as 
nearly as you can just how much time you will give to 
each question. Some questions, either because of their 
importance or because you do not readily recall the 
knowledge they ask for, will require more time than 
others. When you are about to write the answer to any- 
one question, think first what you have learned about that 
subject, and how you can best put what you have learned 
into your answer. Jot down, in " catch- words " or brief 
phrases, the items you will mention, and determine 
quickly the order in which you will mention them. With 
the help of this rough outline, write the answer as 
promptly and as clearly as you know how. To copy the 
question itself is a waste of time; the number of the 
question placed before your answer is all that is needed. 
Your answer, however, should ordinarily make a complete 
statement, and for this purpose you may take from the 
question its chief words. If the question is, " What is a 
simile? " you may begin your answer with " A simile is," 
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etc. In subjects like history, literature, and the like, it is 
Avell to make each answer a paragraph, observing matters 
of indention, margin, and so forth, as you would in writ- 
ing a paragraph to hand to your composition teacher. 
Long answers, or answers dealing with distinct subjects, 
should of course be paragraphed according to the princi- 
ples set forth in Chapter IV. But sometimes the answer 
may be given the list form, the items in the list being 
numbered : — 

1. Narration. 

2. Description. 

3. Explanation. 

4. Argument. 

In mathematics, and the like, where the paragraph can be 
used only in stating rules and definitions, the matter of 
the answers should be so placed on the page as to give a 
neat and an orderly appearance. In any case write legibly, 
and make your whole paper as neat as you know how. Your 
teacher will have no end of papers to read, and it is quite 
natural, and quite proper, that she should give something 
in her marking to a paper that is neatly and legibly writ- 
ten, for in such a paper the thought is likely to be more 
readily grasped than in a paper that is illegibly written 
and badly blotted. 

Ibcercise 71 

1. Class Exercise : Set the class a written examina- 
tion in composition or in literature, preferably the latter. 
For the day following the day of the examination, ask 
the pupils to look up correct answers to the questions 
asked, and to come to the class prepared to write model 
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answers to the questions. Have eight or ten pupils write 
on the blackboard one question and its answer, each of 
the pupils being assigned a different question to answer. 
Then ask the other pupils to criticise the work on the 
blackboard. Discuss the accuracy of each answer, its 
wording, its form, its legibility and neatness, as well as 
any other matter that may be thought of. 

2. Class Exebcise : Study in the same manner the 
first written examination given, after this exercise is 
reached, (1) in history, (2) in mathematics, and (3) in 
some science. 

SECTION 43 

Memory Work 

There have been remarkable instances of the power of 
memory. " Themistocles is said to have known each of 
the twenty thousand citizens of Athens; and a similar 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of Rome is ascribed to 
Scipio. Caesar is recorded to have known the names of 
all his soldiers. What is quite as wonderful, old John 
Brown could instantly detect a new face in higl flock of 
three thousand sheep. Macaulay and Lord Granville 
could repeat the New Testament in Greek; and Macaulay, 
furthermore, could give, word for word, the Old Testament 
in English, as well as Paradise Lost and PilgrinCs Progress. 
The actor Cooke once, on a wager, committed to memory 
every word of a daily paper. Bossuet, the greatest of 
French orators, knew by heart the Bible, Homer, Vergil, 
Horace, and many other works. Niebuhr, the Danish 
historian, was in youth employed in a public office. Once, 
when part of an account book was destroyed, he restored 
the record from memory. In like manner, Magliabecchi 
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repeated every word of a manuscript he had been reading, 
which, to test his memory, its owner pretended to have lost. 
Daguesseau humorously pretended to have known already a 
new satire which the poet Boileau read to him, and to prove 
his assertion, repeated it twice without a mistake."^ 

Such memories as these are for the few, and in large 
measure they are no doubt the gifts of nature. But any 
one can strengthen and develop his memory. Thurlow 
Weed, the famous publicist, acquired a remarkable memory 
by the very simple method of recalling every night what 
he had done during the day. To have a good memory 
one must have good health, for bodily vigor is the foun- 
dation of a retentive memory. Attention and interest are 
likewise essential. Without interest to arouse the atten- 
tion to the fixing point, a thing is likely to be forgotten 
as soon as it is learned. Fatigue, worry, embarrassment, 
anger, or grief, whatever dissipates interest and attention,* 
are unfavorable to the work of memorizing. 

Nothing is better for the memory, or for character build- 
ing, than the habit of learning by heart the high thoughts 
in the best poetry and prose. Such thoughts, repeated 
over and over until they are ineffaceably stamped upon 
mind and heart, uplift one's whole life. They work into 
one's thought and language until they are part and parcel 
of one's better self. Although every pupil will doubtless 
have his own way of learning pieces set for memorizing, 
a hint or two may be helpful. Try first to understand 
the piece to be learned. Then read it over several times 
to see how much of it sticks in the memory. After that 
begin deliberately at the beginning, and learn by heart a 
stanza or a sentence at a time, going back each time you 
1 Koopman, The Mastery ofBookSj pp. 79-80. 
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learn a new stanza or a new sentence to repeat what 
you havp already learned. Finally, repeat from memory 
the whole piece many times, and several times very rap- 
idly, until you make it an unforgettable part of your 
thought. If, a week or so later, you find you are unable 
to repeat the piece without halting, read and reread it 
until you feel sure of retaining it. Once every month or 
so go over all the pieces you have learned, thus making 
them an ever ready mental treasure. 

EzerclBO 72 

Study the selections in this exercise until you know well 
what they mean, and then learn them by heart. Ten or 
fifteen minutes of memory work a day, while your mind 
is fresh, and one selection learned each week or fortnight, 
will be quite enough for this sort of work. When you 
•have learned the selections printed here, learn other 
similar selections chosen by your teacher from the classics 
of the school course. 

From Poor Richard's Almanac i 
It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright. 
The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 
Lost time is never foimd again. 
One to-day is worth two to-moiTOws. 

Since thou art not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour. 
He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
business at night. 
Be ashamed to catch yourself idle ! 
Have you somewhat to do to-morrow? Do it to-day I 
Be industrious and free I Be frugal and free 1 
Constant dropping wears away stones. 
There are no gains without pains. 

1 Hundreds of proverbs will be found in Hazlitt's English Proverbs. 
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A little neglect may breed great mischief. 

Beware of little expenses ; a small leak will sink a great ship. 

Many have been ruined by buying good pennyworths. 

He that goes a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing. 

Always taking out of the meal tub, and never putting in, soon 
comes to the bottom. 

Silks and satins, scarlets and velvets, put out the kitchen fire. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in no other, 
and scarce in that. — Franklin. 

O Sleep, O Gentle Sleep 

O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature's soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in f orgetf ulness ? 
Why rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 
And hush*d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 
Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state. 
And lull'd with sound of sweetest melody ? 
O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 
In loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
' A watch-case or a common 'larum-bell ? 
Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the ship-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious surge 
And in the visitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itself awakes ? 
Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 
And in the calmest and most stillest night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? Then happy low, lie down I 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

— Shakspere, 2 King Henry IV, 
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T^E Mocking-bird's Song 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o*er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole aii' and the woods and the waves seemed silent to 

listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Single notes were then heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches. 

— Longfellow, Evangeline. 

The Village Preacher 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smil'd, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change, his place; 

Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 

More skill'd to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain ; 

The long-remember'd beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claim'd kindred there, and had his claim allow'd ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sate by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 

Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and shew'd how fields were won. 
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Pleased with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow, 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 

— Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 

The Courtin* 

Zekle crep' up, quite unbeknown. 

An* peeked in thru the winder, 
An' there sot Huldy all alone, 

*ith no one nigh to heuder. 

Agin' the chimbly crooknecks hung, 

An' in amongst 'em rusted 
The ole queen's-arm that gran'ther Young 

Fetched back frum Concord busted. 

The wannut logs shot sparkles out 

Towards the pootiest, bless her I 
An' leetle fires danced all about 

The chiny on the dresser. 

The very room, coz she wuz in. 

Looked warm frum floor to ceilin', 
An' she looked full ez rosy agin 

Ez th' apples she wuz peelin'. 

She heerd a foot an' knowed it, tu, 

A-raspin' on the scraper, — 
All ways to once her feelin's flew 

Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 

He kin' o' I'itered on the mat. 

Some doubtf le o' the seekle ; 
His heart kep' goin' pitypat. 

But hem went pity Zekle. 

An' yet she gin her cheer a jerk 

Ez though she wished him furder, 
An' on her apples kep* to work 

Ez ef a wager spurred her. 
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** You want to see my Pa, I spose ?•• 

" Wal, no ; I come designin' — " 
** To see my Ma? She's sprinkliu' clo'es 

Agin' to-morrow's i'nin'." 

He stood a spell on one foot f ost^ 

Then stood a spell on t'other, 
An' on which one he felt the wnst 

He couldn't ha' told ye, nuther. 

Sez he, " I'd better call agin " ; 

Sez she, "Think likely. Mister*'; 
The last word pricked him like a pin, 

An' — wal, he up and kist her. 

When Ma bimeby upon 'em slips, 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes. 
All kind o' smily round the lips 

An' teary round the lashes. 

Her blood riz quick, though, like the tide 

Down to the Bay o' Fundy, 
An' all I know is they wuz cried 

In meetin', come nex' Sunday. 

— Lowell, The Biglow Papers.^ 

1 See Work8 of James Bussell Lowell (lib. ed.), vol. vili, p. 205, for 
LowelPs comment on this pastoral, and pp. 211-214, for a later and 
longer, but to my notion an inferior, version. 



CHAPTER VIII 

NARRATION FROM MODELS 

SECTION 44 

Story of a Day 

A Day with a Girl op Ten 

September 1st [1843]. — I rose at five and had my bath. I love 
cold water I Then we had our singing lesson with Mr. Lane. After 
breakfast I washed dishes, and ran on the hill till nine, and had some 
thoughts, — it was so beautiful up there. Did my lessons, — wrote 
and spelt and did sums; and Mr. Lane read a story, ^^ The Judicious 
Father " : How a rich girl told a poor girl not to look over the fence 
at the flowers, and was cross to her because she was unhappy. The 
father heard her cross words, and made the girls change clothes. 
The poor one was glad to do it, and he told her to keep the clothes. 
But the rich one was very sad ; for she had to wear the old clothes a 
week, and after that she was good to shabby girls. I liked it very 
much, and I shall be kind to poor people. — Louisa Alcott, quoted 
in E. D. Ghenbt's Louisa May Alcott ; Her Life, Letters, and Journals 
(adapted). 

A Moment with Stevenson 

Friday, July 5th [1872]. — A very hot sunny day. The Princes 
Street Gardens were full of girls and idle men, steeping themselves in 
the sunshine. A 'boy lay on the grass under a clump of gigantic 
hemlocks in flower, and that looked quite tropical and gave the whole 
garden a Southern smack that was intensely charming in my eyes. 
He was more ragged than one could conceive possible. It occurred to 
me that I might here play le dieu des pauvres gens, and repeat for him 
that pleasure that I so often try to acquire artificially for myself by 
R 241 
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hiding money in odd coraers and hopelessly trying to forget where I 
have laid it; so I slipped a halfpenny into his ragged waistcoat 
pocket. One might write whole essays about his delight at finding 
it. — Stevenson, quoted in Baxfour's Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. 



A Walk with Hawtuornb 

October 7th [1837]. — A walk in Northfields in the afternoon. 
Bright sunshine and autumnal warmth, giving a sensation quite un- 
like* the same degree of warmth in summer. Oaks, — some brown, 
some reddish, some still green ; walnuts, yellow, — fallen leaves and 
acorns lying beneath; the footsteps crumple them in walking. In 
sunny spots beneath the trees, where green grass is overstrewn by the 
dry, fallen foliage, as I passed, I disturbed multitudes of grasshoppers 
basking in the warm sunshine ; and they began to hop, hop, hop^ 
pattering on the dry leaves like big and heavy drops of a thunder 
shower. They were invisible till they hopped. Boys gathering wal- 
nuts. Passed an orchard, where two men were gathering the apples. 
A wagon, with barrels, stood among the trees ; the men's coats flung 
on the fence ; the apples lay in heaps, and each of the men was up in 
a separate tree. They conversed together in loud voices, which the 
air caused to ring still louder, jeering each other, boasting of their 
own feats in shaking down the apples. One got into the very top 
of his tree, and gave a long and mighty shake, and the big apples 
came down thump, thump, bushels hitting on the ground at once. 
"There I did you ever hear anything like that?" cried he. This 
sunny scene was pretty. A horse feeding apart, belonging to the 
wagon. The barberry bushes have some red fruit on them, but 
they are frost-bitten. The rose bushes have their scarlet hips.— < 
Hawthorne, American Note Books. 

Scarcely any sort of writing is more pleasant or more 
profitable than the setting down day by day of what you 
do and see and hear. " With these jewels of observation, 
gathered to-day," says Ruskin, " I build a palace for my 
soul to dwell in to-morrow." When Hawthorne was a 
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boy of twelve he was given a blank book, with the advice 
" to write out his thoughts, some every day, in as good 
words as he can, upon any and all subjects, as it is one of 
the best means of securing for mature years command 
of thought and language." ^ Here are two of his boyish 
records: — 

Swapped pocket-knives with Robinson Cook yesterday. Jacob 
Dingley says that he cheated me, but I think not, for I cut a fishing- 
pole this morning and did it well ; besides, he is a Quaker, and they 
never cheat. 

This morning the bucket got off the chain, and dropped back into 
the well. I wanted to go down on the stones and get it. Mother 
would not consent, for fear the well might cave in, but hired Samuel 
Shaw to go down. In the goodness of her heart, she thought the 
son of old Mrs. Shaw not quite so good as the son of the Widow 
Hathorne.* 

This writing down of thoughts and doings grew into a 
lifelong habit with Hawthorne, and from his note-books 
and diaries were later made up several books, among 
which is the book containing the account of the walk in 
Northfields. 

Others have done as Hawthorne did, one of whom was 
Louisa Alcott, the author of Little Women, Little Men, and 
other enjoyable stories. Wherever men and women like 
Hawthorne and Miss Alcott are, they find something 
worth looking at and something worth writing about* 
Indeed, you never quite know how full of life a day may 
be until you set about writing a story of it. In earth 
and sky, in forest and stream, in meadow and mountain, 

1 See further, on the value of keeping a diary, p. 136 ; also, on Edison's 
note-books, pp. 74-76. 

2 Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne^ xii, 468. The author later used a 
to in his surname. 
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iu people and places, in insects and birds and animals, in 
colors and sounds and motions and odors, there is always 
something for the sharp eye, the quick ear, and the sym- 
pathetic heart. In writing the story of a day, you may 
give an account of the whole day, as Miss Alcott has done 
in the first selection in this section, or you may dwell 
upon only one incident, as Stevenson has done in the 
second selection ; or, you may do as Hawthorne did, take 
a walk, and tell what you did and saw and heard during 
the walk. 

Exercise 73 

1. Class Exercise: What reason is there for the order 
of the details in the three selections in Section 44 ? Make 
an outline of the selection by Hawthorne. 

2. Take a walk to some place you like, and write an 
account of your walk. Take notes as you walk, and use 
the selection by Hawthorne as the model of your account. 

3. Write the story of (1) a day at school, (2) an evening 
at home, (3) a day's travel, (4) a drive, (5) a rainy Sunday, 
(6) the last Christmas, (7) the last Fourth of July, or (8) a 
vacation day. » 

4. Write one day's entry in the diary of an old clock ; 
of a silver spoon ; of a family horse ; of a piece of coal ; 
of a jack-knife ; of a rag doll ; of a marble ; of a worn-out 
bicycle ; of an abandoned boat ; of a shattered street lamp; 
or of a broken-down carriage. 

6. You were a child living near the battlefield of some 
engagement of the Civil War. Write a diary of what 
took place. 

6. Write the diary of one of the men who defended 
New Orleans against the British. 
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7. Write the story of a day, as suggested by one of the 
following subjects : -7- 

1. My best day last summer. 

2. The time I was most tired. 

3. The greatest surprise of my life. 

4. The greatest disappointment of my life. 
6. The proudest day of my life. 

6. How I earned my first money. 

7. How I spent my first money. 

8. Beginning this coming Monday, write a diary of 
your life in and out of school for one week. 

9. Write the story of a day in the life of — 

1. Robinson Crusoe. 

2. Captain Kidd. 

3. Daniel Boone. 

4. Jack the Giant-killer. 

5. Alice of Wonderland. 

6. Polly Pepper. 

7. Evangeline. 

SECTION 45 
Story of an Outing 
A Night Afield 

Once the boys secured permission to camp all night [in the 
meadow] beside the wagon, and after the men drove away home- 
ward they busied themselves eating supper and making up their beds 
on piles of hay, with the delicious feeling that they were real campers 
on the plains. This feeling of exaltation died out as the light paled 
in the western sky. The wind suddenly grew cold, and the sky 
threatened a storm. The world became each moment more menacing. 
Out of the darkness came obscure noises. Now it seemed like the 
slow, sinister movement of a rattlesnake — now it was the hopping, 
intermittent movement of a polecat. 

Lincoln was secretly appalled by these sinister changes, but the feel- 
ing that he was shielding weakness made him strong, and he kept a 
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cheerful voice. He lay awake long after Owen fell asleep, with eyes 
strained toward every moving shadow, his ears intent for eveiy 
movement in the grass. He had the primitive man's sense of warfare 
against nature, recalled his bed in the garret with fervent longing, 
and resolved never again to tempt the dangers of the night. He fell 
asleep only when the moon rose and morning seemed near. 

The coming of the sun rendered the landscape good and cheerful 
and friendly again, and he was ashamed to acknowledge how nervous 
he had been. When his father returned, and asked with a smile, 
" Well, boys, how did you enjoy it ? " Lincoln replied, " Oh, ... it 
was lots of fun." — Hamlin Garland, Boy Life on the Prairie. 

Snaring a Fish 

The boy is armed with a pole and a stout line, and on the end of 
it a brass wire bent into a hoop, which is a slip noose and slides 
together when anything is caught. in it. The boy approaches the 
bank and looks over. There the fish lies, calm as a whale. The 
boy devours him with his eyes. He is almost too much excited to 
drop the snare into the water without making a noise. A puff of 
wind comes and ruffles the surface so that he cannot see the fish. It 
is calm again, and there he still is, moving his fins in peaceful se- 
curity. The boy lowers his snare behind the fish and slips it along. 
He intends to get it around him just back of the gills, and then 
elevate him with a sudden jerk. It is a delicate operation, for the 
snare will turn a little, and if it hits the fish he is off. However, it 
goes well, the wire is almost in place, when suddenly the fish . . . 
moves his tail just a little, glides out of the loop, and . . . lounges 
over to the other side of the pool ; and there he reposes just as if he 
was not spoiling the boy's holiday. This slight change of base on 
the part of the fish requires the boy to . . . get a new position on the 
bank, a new line of approach, and patiently wait for the wind and 
sun before he can lower his line. This time cunning and patience 
are rewarded. The hoop encircles the unsuspecting fish. The boy's 
eyes almost start from his head as he gives a tremendous jerk and 
feels by the dead weight that he has got him fast. Out he comes, up 
he goes in the air, and the boy runs to look at him. — C. D. Warner, 
Being a Boy. 
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Exercise 74 

1. Class Exercise : Make an outline of each se- 
lection.^ What do these outlines show you about the 
order of the details ? How do you account for the para- 
graphing of these selections ? What details appeal to the 
eye ? To the ear ? What details are necessary for under- 
standing each story? What details are added to make 
the story more interesting? What details affect your 
feelings? What effect has the mention of the rattle- 
snake ? Of " eyes strained " and " ears intent " ? How 
do the feelings of the chief character in the first selection 
change ? Why ? 

2. Choose one of the following subjects, and write the 
story of your outing, using as your model one of the 
selections in Section 45: — 

1. Our picnic at pond. 

Not too mucli about getting ready — weather at starting — arrival 
at pond (or other place of picnicking) — amusements — mis- 
haps — luncheon — change of weather — home in the rain. 

2. How we went nutting. 

Appearance of trees in autumn — the sort of nuts gathered — how 
-you gathered them — incidents in the gathering — success of the trip 
• — return. 

3. A fishing excursion. 

To what water — kind of bait and tackle taken — fish caught — 
home again. Read Isaac Walton's The Complete Angler and Henry 
Van Dyke's Fisherman's Luck, 

^ To THE Teacher : Outline in narration must not be insisted upon 
too strictly. An occasional outline of the sort is valuable for the light it 
throws upon the order and the choice of the details, but too much prac- 
tise of this sort may easily kill spontaneity in composition and appre- 
ciation of literature. Outline in explanation will never be too definite ; 
outline in narration easily may be. 
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4. Camping out on river. 

Planning the trip — the members of the party — the outfit — what 
was forgotten — the cooking — the camp-fire — the first night out — 
a night prowler — any noteworthy incident. 

. 3. Other subjects for stories of the same sort : — 

1. My hunt for wild flowers. 

2. My visit to the old mill. 

3. How I spent one Saturday. 

4. How I killed a wolf. 

5. My ride on a log raft. 

6. My ride on an ice-boat. 

7. My week on a farm. 

8. My week in the city. 

9. Ten days by the sea. 

10. A ride on a canal-boat. 

11. An adventure in the mountains. 

12. My first night out of doors. 

13. On a lonely road at night. 

14. Alone in a house at night. 

15. Awakened at night by a mysterious noise. 

16. How I was caught in a storm. 

17. A skate by moonlight. 

18. A walk in the woods in winter. 

19. My experience as a trapper. 

20. Lost in the woods. 

SECTION 46 
Story of a Race 

The Race for the Silver Skates 

Twenty girls are formed in line. The music has ceased. 
A man, whom we shall call the crier, stands between the columns 
and the first judges' stand. He reads the rules in a loud voice : — 
"The girls and boys are to race in turn, until one girl 

AND one boy has BEATEN TWICE. ThEY ARE TO START IN A LINE 
FROM THE UNITED COLUMNS, SKATE TO THE FLAGSTAFF LINE, TURN, 
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AND THEN COME BACK TO THE STARTING POINT; THUS MAKING A 
MILE AT EACH RUN." 

A flag is waved from the judges' stand. Madame van Gleck rises 
in her pavilion. She leans forward with a white handkerchief in her 
hand. When she drops it, a bugler is to give the signal for them to 
start. 

The handkerchief is fluttering to the ground. Hark I 

They are off I 

No. Back again. Their line was not true in passing the judges' 
stand. 

The signal is repeated. 

Off again. No mistake this time. Whew 1 how fast they go I 

The multitude is quiet for an instant^ absorbed in eager, breathless 
watching. 

Cheers spring up along the line of spectators. Huzza ! five girls 
are ahead. Who comes flying back from the boundary mark ? We 
cannot tell.- Something red, that is all. There is a blue spot flitting 
near it, and a dash of yellow nearer still. Spectators at this end 
of the line strain their eyes, and wish they had taken their post 
nearer the flagstaff. 

The wave of cheers is coming back again. Now we can see. Ka- 
trinka is ahead t 

She passes the Van Holp pavilion. The next is Madame van 
Gleck's. That leaning figure gazing from it is a magnet. Hilda 
shoots past Katrinka, waving her hand to her mother as she passes. 
Two others are close now, whizzing on like arrows. What is that 
flash of red and gray ? Hurrah, it is Gretel I She, too, waves her 
hand, but toward no gay pavilion. The crowd is cheering ; but she 
hears only her father's voice, — " Well done, little Gretel ! " Soon 
Katrinka, with a quick, merry laugh, shoots past Hilda. The girl in 
yellow is gaining now. She passes them all, — all except Gretel. The 
judges lean forward, without seeming to lift their eyes from their 
watches. Cheer after cheer fills the air ; the very columns seem rock- 
ing. Gretel has passed them. She has won. 

" Gretel Brineer, one mile ! " shouts the crier. 

The judges nod. They write something upon a tablet which each 
holds in his hand. 
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The girls are to skate their third mile. 

How resolute the little maidens look as they stand in a line I 
Some are solemn with a sense of responsibility; some wear a smile 
half-bashfol, half-provoked : bat one air of determination perrades 
them all. 

The third mile may decide the race. StiU, if neither Gretel nor 
Hilda win,^ there is yet a chance among the rest for the silver 
skates. 

Each grirl feels sure that, this time, she will accomplish the distance 
in one-half the time. How they stamp to try their* runners 1 How 
nervously they examine each strap I How erect they stand at last, 
every eye upon Madam van Gleck I 

The bugle thrills through them again. With quivering eagerness 
they spring forward, bending, but in perfect balance. Each flashing 
stroke seems longer than the last. 

Now they are skimming off in the distance. 

Again the eager straining of eyes; again the shouts and cheer- 
ing ; again the thrill of excitement, as, after a few moments, four or 
Ave, in advance of the rest, come speeding back, nearer, nearer, to the 
white columns. 

Who is first ? Not Rychie, Katrinka, Annie, nor Hilda, nor the 
girl in yellow, but Gretel, — Gretel, the fleetest sprite of a girl that 
ever skated. She was playing in the earlier race : now she is in 
earnest, or, rather, something within her has determined to win. 
That lithe little form makes no effort; but it cannot stop, — not 
until the goal is passed t 

In vain the crier lifts his voice : he cannot be heard. He has no 
news to tell : it is already ringing through the crowd, — Gretel has 
won the silver skates! — Mary Mapks Dodge, Hans Brinker; or, the 
Silver Skates,^ 

^ Hilda won the second race, the account of which is omitted here. 
The omitted portions of the narrative should be supplied as the story of 
the race is studied, and the whole should be connected with the book 
itself, which is perhaps the most faithful picture we have of young life in 
Holland. For an account of the book and its author, see St. Nicholas, 
32 : 1069-1071. 

2 Copyright, 1866, 1876, 1893, 1896, by Mary Mapes Dodge ; published 
by Charles Scribner^s Sons. 
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Xbcerciae 75 

1. Class Exercise: Ask some pupil to read the 
chapter (xliv) from which the narrative in Section 46 is 
taken, and to report the omitted parts of the story to the 
class. How do the paragraphs ^ in this story compare as to 
length with the paragraphs in preceding models ? Why 
this difference? What of the length of the sentences? 
What tense is used in preceding models ? What tense is 
used here? Why? How else is interest given to the 
story? In every narrative there is movement, which is 
more or less pronounced and which may be either slow or 
rapid. How does the movement in this story compare 
with the movement in " A Night Afield " ? Can you 
give a reason for this difference ? What makes the move- 
ment rapid in the story of the race ? In the first race 
Katrinka at first leads. Would the story have been as 
interesting if Gretel had led throughout the race ? Why 
not ? Would the story have been as interesting if Hilda 
had not won the second race? Why not? What is 
there in the story to suggest the country in which the 
scene of the story is laid ? What to suggest the season 
of the year ? How is the interest of the reader centred 
upon Gretel in the first race ? How in the second race ? 
What details help to win for Gretel the sympathy of the 
reader ? Perhaps the report of the omitted parts of the 
chapter will help to answer this question. Do you think 
of any other story to compare with this ? 

1 To THE Teacher : Paragraphs in this sort of narration, where the 
movement is exceedingly rapid, scarcely come under our definition of 
the paragraph, except of course in the mechanical feature of indention. 
They are not to be taken as models for any other kind of composition. 
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2. Using the story in Section 46 as your model, write 
the story of a race. It may be — 



1. 


A hundred yards dash. 


2. 


A mile run. 


3. 


A bicycle race. 


4. 


A horse race. 


5. 


A boat race. 


6. 


A canoe race. 


7. 


A yacht race. 


8. 


An ice-boat race. 


9. 


A hurdle race. 


10. 


A relay race. 


11. 


A sack race. 


12. 


A potato race. 


13. 


A race on snownahoes. 


14. 


A race on skees. 


15. 


A race for life. 


16. 


A cross-country run. 


17. 


On a runaway freight train. 



3; The story of a game may be written in pretty much 
the same way as the story of a race. Here, however, you 
should perhaps use the past tense, as it is not well to get 
into the habit of depending on the present tense for work 
of this sort. Whatever you do, remember that it is the 
exciting moments of the game, as of the race, that are to 
be developed most fully and most effectively. 

1. The story of the ninth inning. 

2. The story of the second half. 

3. The story of the fourth set (lawn tennis). 

4. How field-day was won. 

5. How the new girl saved the basket-ball game. 

6. How Tom swam the rapids. 

7. How Sidney won the debate. 

8. How the boy from Poplar Cove won the Gold Medal. 
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SECTION 47 

Story of a Rescue 
The Rescue by John Binns 

Thirteen years have passed since, but it is all to me as if it had 
happened yesterday, — the clanging of the fire-bells, the hoarse shouts 
of the firemen, the wild rush and terror of the streets ; then the 
great hush that fell upon the crowd ; the sea of upturned faces with 
the fire glow upon it ; and up there, against the background of black 
smoke that poured from roof and attic, the boy clinging to the 
narrow ledge, so far up that it seemed humanly impossible that help 
could ever come. 

But even then it was coming. Up from the street, while the crew 
of the truck company were laboring with the heavy extension ladder 
that at its longest stretch was many feet too short, crept four men 
upon long slender poles with cross-bars, iron-hooked at the end. 
Standing in one window, they reached up and thrust the hook 
through the next one above, then mounted a story higher. Again 
the crash of glass, and again the dizzy ascent. Straight up the wall 
they crept, looking like human flies on the ceiling, and clinging as 
close, never resting, reaching one recess only to set out for the next ; 
nearer and nearer in the race for life, until but a single span sepa- 
rated the foremost from the boy. And now the iron hook fell at his 
feet, and the fireman stood upon the step with the rescued lad in his 
arms, just as the pent-up flame burst lurid from the attic window, 
reaching with impotent fury for its prey. The next moment they 
were safe upon the great ladder waiting to receive them below. 

Then such a shout went up I Men fell on each other's necks, and 
cried and laughed at once. Strangers slapped one another on the 
back with glistening faces, shook hands, and behaved generally like 
men gone suddenly mad. Women wept in the street. The driver of 
a car stalled in the crowd, who had stood through it all speechless, 
clutching the reins, whipped his horses into a gallop and drove away, 
yelling like a Comanche, to relieve his feelings. The boy and the 
rescuer were carried across the street without any one knowing how. 
Policemen forgot their dignity and shouted with the rest. Fire, peril, 
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terror, and loss were alike forgotten in the one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin. 

Fireman John Binns was made captain of his crew, and the 
Bennett medal was pinned on his coat on the next parade day. — 
Jacob A. Bus, in The Century, 55 : 483. 

Exercise 76 

1. Class Exercise : How many paragraphs are there 
in the story in Section 47 ? What part of the story does 
each paragraph tell? How is the interest of the reader 
aroused in the first paragraph ? What details appeal to 
the ear ? To the eye ? What emotion is aroused by the 
slow progress of the firemen up the wall ? What effect 
upon the story has the last clause in the first paragraph ? 
How does the third paragraph affect you ! Why do 
the people act as they do ? What tense is used through- 
out this story ? Is the movement in this story as rapid 
as the movement in the story of the race (Section 46) ? 
Which of the two stories do you like the better ? Why ? 

2. Now write the story of some rescue that you have 
witnessed or that somebody has told you. If you have 
no rescue to tell, write the story of any exciting incident 
or experience that you think of. 

SECTION 48 

Story from a Picture 

I wonder if you have ever thought of the difference 
between a story and a picture, of what a writer can do 
that a painter cannot do, and of what a painter can do 
that a writer cannot do. Each of these artists has in 
mind certain thoughts which he seeks to convey to others ; 
but while the writer seeks to convey his thoughts by 
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means of words that succeed each other in time, the painter 
seeks to convey his thoughts by means of colors that must 
lie side by side in space. Because of this inherent differ- 
ence between words and colors, because words succeed 
each other in time and colors must lie side by side in 
space, it happens that a writer can tell a story supremely 
well, since a story is a thing in which one event succeeds 
another just as one word succeeds another, while the 
painter can merely present a single instant of time in a 
story and suggest more or less vaguely what goes before 
and after. On the other hand, the painter can present to 
the eye supremely well objects that stand side by side in 
space at any given instant of time, while the writer can 
merely suggest more or less vaguely how these objects 
look and where they stand. Where the writer is strong- 
est, therefore, the painter is weakest, and where the 
writer is weakest, the painter is strongest. 

Let me illhstrate this distinction. You have often heard 
the saying, sometimes to your own discomfort perhaps, " He 
who laughs last, laughs best." Study for a moment the 
first of the two pictures that Rosenthal has made to illu- 
minate this familiar saying (Figure 7).. A moment's 
thought will convince you that no writer could make you 
see as vividly as the painter makes you see the various 
objects in this picture, — the two boys and the dog leaping 
for the platter, the frown in the face of the one boy and 
the laugh in the face of the other, their dress, the loaves 
of bread, the basket, the pitcher, the wall with its clinging 
vine, the half -open door, and the steps. Could any words, 
to take a single detail, make you see as vividly as the 
painter makes you see the leather apron on the boy in the 
foreground, — its shape, its texture, its folds, and the like ? 
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No words, in short, could present to your eye this single 
instant of time as vividly as the picture presents it. But 
words, on the contrary, could tell you much that the 
picture cannot tell you, — who the boys are, just where 
they are going, who sent them, what they say, and 
all that goes before and after the single instant of time in 
which the painter has caught the scene. All the painter 
can do, beyond suggesting these things somewhat vaguely, 
is to make another picture, and this he has in the present 
case done ; but the second picture, in its turn, can present 
merely another instant of time in the same manner as the 
first. Indeed, were the painter to add a score or more of 
pictures, he would still be unable to suggest the story at 
all as well as the writer can tell it. 



Exercise 77 

Write the story suggested by Rosenthal's ffe Who 
Laughs Last^ Laughs Best (Figures 7 and 8), or by Hum- 
borg's A Bad Place for Eggs (Figure 9). Try to get 
as much laughter into your story as there is in the 
pictures. 

Exercise 78 

1. Story from a Book : For subjects see Exercises 
67, 70. 

2. Story from a Play : Tell the story from some 
scene or act in one of Shakspere's plays. The follow- 
ing plays are suitable for assignments : As You lAke It; 
Hamlet; Julius CcBsar ; King Lear; Macbeth; Merchant 
qf Venice ; Midsummer Night" s Dream ; Tempest ; Twelfth 
Night; the plays concerned with English history. 
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SECTION 49 

Story Showing Character 
A Generous Deed 

It was this very morning that Garrone let us know what he is like. 
When I entered the school a little late, because the mistress of the 
upper first had stopped me to inquire at what hour she could find me 
at home, the master had not yet arrived, and three or four boys were 
tormenting* poor Crossi, the one with the red hair, who has a dead 
arm, and whose mother sells vegetables. They were poking him with 
rulers, hitting him in the face with chestnut shells, and were making 
him out to be a cripple and a monster, by mimicking him with his 
arm hanging from his neck. And he, alone on the end of the bench, 
and quite pale, began to be affected by it, gazing now at one and now 
at another with beseeching eyes, that they might leave him in peace. 
But the others mocked him worse than ever, and he began to tremble 
and to turn crimson with rage. All at once, Franti, the boy with the 
repulsive face, sprang upon a bench, and pretending that he was 
carrying a basket on each arm, he aped the mother of Crossi, when 
she used to come to wait for her son at the door ; for she is ill now. 
Many began to laugh loudly. Then Crossi lost his head, and seizing 
an inkstand, he hurled it at the other's head with all his strength ; 
but Franti dodged, and the inkstand struck the master, who entered 
at the moment, full in the breast. 

All flew to their places and became silent with terror. 

The master, quite pale, went to his table and said in a constrained 
voice : — 

"Who did it?" 

No one replied. 

The master cried out once more, raising his voice still louder, 

"Who is it?" 

Then Garrone, moved to pity for poor Crossi, rose abruptly and 
said resolutely, " It was I." 

^he master looked at him, looked at the stupefied scholars ; then 
said in a tranquil voice, " It was not you." 
s 
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And, after a moment : *< The culprit shall not be punished. Let 
him rise I " 

Crossi rose and said weeping, << They were striking me and insult- 
ing me, and I lost my head and threw it." 

"Sit down," said the master. " Let those who provoked him rise." 

Four rose and hung their heads. 

"You," said the master, "have insulted a companion who had 
given you no provocation; you have scoffed at an unfortunate lad; 
you have struck a weak person who could not defend himself. You 
have committed one of the basest, the most shameful acts with which 
a human creature can stain himself. Cowards I " 

Having said this, he came down among the benches, put his hand 
under Garrone's chin, as the latter stood with drooping head, and, 
having made him raise it, he looked him straight in the eye and said 
to him, " You are a noble soul." 

Garrone profited by the occasion to murmur some words, I know 
not what, in the ear of the master ; and he, turning towards the four 
culprits, said abruptly, " I forgive you." — Edmondo de Amicis, Cuore. 

Exerciae 79 

1. Class Exercise: This story, as might be guessed 
from names and other details, is taken from an Italian 
schoolboy's journal. How does the first sentence give 
the key to the story? What does the second sentence 
do? What is the effect of the details in this sentence 
about Crossi? Point out each detail ("quite pale," etc.) 
that shows the effect upon Crossi of the boys' mockery. 
What was it that finally made Crossi " lose his head " ? 
What trait of character does this show? Was it right 
to throw the inkstand? Suppose "and became" were 
omitted from the sentence that follows the first para- 
graph, and a comma were placed after " places." Would 
the effect be better ? Why ? Point out each detail that 
suggests the character of the master. How is his self- 

-^ntrol shown? His good judgment? His kindness of 
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heart? Was it wrong for Garrone to say, "It was I" ? 
How did the master know that Garrone did not throw 
the inkstand? What details show the character of the 
four tormentors ? How much of meanness and how much 
of mischief (thoughtlessness, perhaps) was there in their 
doings ? Was the master's rebuke too severe ? Why did 
Crossi keep silence so long? What lesson does the story 
teach ? 

2. You have seen a boy, or a girl, do something that 
made you like him. Tell the story to the class, and then 
write it. 

3. You have seen a boy, or a girl, do something that 
made you dislike him. Tell, and then write, the story, 
using — if you think best — a fictitious name'and place. 

4. You once saw, you may imagine, a large Newfound- 
land dog standing near a pump, looking longingly at the 
pump and sniflSng about the spout. A little girl, coming 
home from school, stopped to pump him a drink of cool 
water. Think how the dog probably showed his thanks, 
what the little girl probably did before she left him, and 
then tell, and write, the story. 

5. Two boys were throwing sticks into the surf for the 
dog Trixy to fetch out. Finally, trembling with cold and 
fatigue, and almost exhausted, the dog dragged the last 
stick up the sand and laid it at his little master's feet. 
Supposing, now, that the little master was kind of heart, 
and that the other boy was cruel, try to imagine what 
was said and done before Trixy disappeared under the 
water to be carried by the strong current out to sea. 
Tell, and then write, the whole story. Give the exact 
words of each speech, and do not overwork the word 
"said." 
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6. Read the two little stories below, and then write the 
story of some act of courtesy that you have yourself 
witnessed : — 

Thk Act of a Gentleman 

My grandfather came to see mj mother once at about this time 
and visited the mills. When he had entered our room and looked 
around for a moment, he took of! his hat and made a low bow to the 
girls, first toward the right, and then toward the left. . . . We had 
never seen anybody bow to a room full of mill girls in that polite 
way, and some one of the family afterwards asked him why he did 
so. He looked a little surprised at the question, but answered 
promptly and with dignity, " I always take off my hat to ladies." — 
Lucy Larcom, A New England Girlhood. 

As I went down stairs soon after, I saw something I liked. The 
flights are very long in this tall house, and as I stood waiting at the 
head of the third for a little servant-girl to climb slowly up, I saw a 
gentleman come along behind her, take the heavy hod of coal out of 
her hand, carry it all the way up, put it down at the door near by, 
and walk away, saying, with a kind nod and a foreign accent : — 

<'It goes better so. The little back is too young for such a 
weight." 

Wasn't it good of him? I like such things, for, as father says, 
trifles show character. — Louisa M. Alcott, Little Women (adapted). 

7. Write the story of an act of moral heroism, — an 
act done in spite of sneers and jeers and because the doer 
knew it to be right. 

8. Tell the class, and then write, exactly what you saw 
or heard a boy or a girl do or say on one of the following 
occasions : — 

1. When given a present. 

2. When refused permission to go somewhere. 

3. When refused permission to do something, 

4. When rebuked by a parent. 

5. When rebuked by a stranger. 




Figure 12 




Figure 13 
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6. When told to do something unpleasant. 

7. When told to do something requiring self-sacrifice. 

8. When beaten at a game. 

9. When delayed by a trifle. 

10. When afilicted with toothache. 

Add to this list if you like. Make your story suggest 
character. 

SECTION 50 

Story with Conversation 
A Matter of Words 

He had brought himself to public scorn for lack of a word. What 
word ? they asked testily, but even now he could not tell. He had 
wanted a Scotch word that would signify how many people were in 
church, and it was on the tip of his tongue but would come no farther. 
Puckle was nearly the word, but it did not mean so many people as he 
meant. The hour had gone by just like winking ; he had forgotten 
all about time while searching his mind for the word. 

" You little tattie doolie," Cathro roared, " were there not a dozen 
words to wile from if you had an ill-will to puckle ? What ailed you 
at manzy, or — " 

"I thought of manzy," replied Tommy, woefully, for he was 
ashamed of himself, "but — but a manzy's a swarm. It would mean 
that the folk in the kirk were buzzing thegither like bees, instead of 
sitting still." 

" Even if it does mean that, " said Mr. Duthie, with impatience, 
" what was the need of being so particular ? Surely the art of essay- 
writing consists in using the first word that comes and hurrying on." 

"That's how I did," said the proud McLaughlin, who is now 
leader of a party in the church, and a figure in Edinburgh during the 
month of May. 

" I see," interposed Mr. Gloag, " that McLaughlin speaks of there 
being a mask of people in the church. Mask is a fine Scotch word." 

*< Admirable," assented Mr. Dishart. 

" I thought of mask," whimpered Tommy, " but that would mean 
the kirk was crammed, and I just meant it to be middling full. " 
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" Flow would have done," suggested Mr. Lorimer. 

" Flow's but a handful," said Tommy. 

^ Curran, then, you jackanapes 1 " 

" Curran's no enough. " 

Mr. Lorimer flung up his hands in despair. 

"I wanted something between curran and mask," said Tommy, 
dogged, yet almost at the crying. 

Mr. Ogilvy, who had been hiding his admiration with difficulty, 
spread a net for him. <*You said you wanted a word that meant 
middling full. Well, why did you not say middling full — or fell 
mask?" 

'^Yes, why not?" demanded the ministers, unconsciously caught 
in the net. 

" I wanted one word," replied Tommy, unconsciously avoiding it. 

** You jewel I " muttered Mr. Ogilvy under his breath, but Mr. 
Cathro would have banged the boy's head had not the ministers 
interfered. 

" It is so easy, too, to find the right word," said Mr. Gloag. 

" It's no ; it's as difficult as to hit a squirrel," cried Tommy, and 
again Mr. Ogilvy nodded approval. 

But the ministers were only pained. 

" The lad is merely a numskull," said Mr. Dishart, kindly. 

*'And no teacher could have turned him into anything else;" said 
Mr. Duthie. 

" And so, Cathro, you need not feel sore over your defeat," added 
Mr. Gloag; but nevertheless Cathro took Tommy by the neck and 
ran him out of the parish school of Thrums. 

And then an odd thing happened. As they were preparing to 
leave the school, the door opened a little and there appeared in the 
aperture the face of Tommy, tearnatained, but excited. " I ken the 
word now," he cried, " it came to me a* at once ; it is hantle I " — J. M. 
Barrie, Sentimental Tommy (adapted) .^ 

^ The prize for which Tommy and McLaughlin were contending was a 
scholarship at the university of Edinburgh. At the end of two hours, the 
time allotted for the writing of the essay on which the prize was to be 
awarded, McLaughlin handed in a complete production, while Tommy 
had stuck fast in the middle of his second page ^^ for want of the one 
word, ** hantle/' 
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Exercise 80 

1. Class Exercise : There was some conversation in 
the story in Section 49 ; the story in Section 60 is made 
up almost wholly of conversation. " What is the use of 
a book without pictures or conversations ? " was Alice of 
Wonderland's way of judging a book. Why does con- 
versation or dialogue add so much to the interest of a 
book ? Does the conversation in this story tell you what 
kind of people are talking ? What does it tell you about 
Tommy? About his rival, McLaughlin? About Mr. 
Ogilvy? How does Mr. Ogilvy differ from the min- 
isters? How much of the story itself do you learn 
from the conversation ? Point out the " said " words — 
the words used instead of "said" to show the speaker. 
Note how words, ("woefully"), phrases ("with im- 
patience"), and clauses ("for he was ashamed of him- 
self") are inserted to help along the story and to suggest 
little actions or traits of character. How is each speech 
punctuated ? How is each speech paragraphed ? • 

2. What can you tell, from the following conversation, 
about the boys, Tom and Philip? 

A Lesson in Drawing 

Tom suddenly walked across the hearth, and looked over Philip's 
paper. 

"Why, that's a donkey with panniers — and a spaniel, and par- 
tridges in the corn ! " he exclaimed, his tongue being completely loosed 
by surprise and admiration. " O my buttons I I wish I could draw 
like that. I'm to learn drawing this half — I wonder -if I shall learn 
to make dogs and donkeys?" 

" Oh, you can do them without learning," said Philip ; " I never 
learned drawing I " 
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" Never learned ? " said Tom in amazement. " Why, when I make 
dogs and horses, and those things, the heads and the legs won't come 
right ; thoagh I can see how they ought to be very well. I can make 
houses and all sorts of chimneys — chimneys going all down the wall, 
and windows in the roof, and all that. But I dare say I could do dogs 
and horses if I was to try more," he added, reflecting that Philip 
might falsely suppose that he was going to " knock under," if he were 
too frank about the imperfection of his accomplishments. 

" Oh, yes," said Philip, " it's very easy. You've only to look well 
at things, and draw them over and over again. What you do wrong 
once, you can alter the next time." — George Eliot, The Mill on the 
Floss. 

3. What does this bit of dialogue tell you about the 
detective, Sherlock Holmes? About Mr. Trevor? Are 
"said" words used with all the speeches? When, then, 
may they be omitted? 

Sherlock Holmes and Mr. Trevor 

" You have a very handsome stick, " I answered. ".By the inscrip- 
tion I observed that you had not had it more than a year. But you 
have taken some pains to bore the head of it and pour melted lead 
into the hole so as to make it a formidable weapon. I argued that 
you would not take such precautions unless you had some danger to 
fear." 

" Anything else ? " he asked, smiling. 

" You have boxed a good deal in your youth." 

" Right again. How did you know it? Is my nose knocked a little 
out of the straight?" 

" No," said I. " It is your ears. They have the peculiar flattening 
and thickening which marks the boxing man." 

"Anything else?" 

" You have done a good deal of digging by your callosities." 

" Made all my money at the gold fields." 

" You have been in New Zealand." 

« Right again." 

" You have visited Japan." 

"Quite true." 
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''And you have been most intimately associated with some one 
whose initials were J. A., and whom you were afterwards eager to 
entirely forget." 

Mr. Trevor stood slowly up, fixed his large blue eyes upon me 
with a strange^ wild stare, and then pitched forward, with his face 
among the nut-shells which strewed the cloth, in a dead faint. — 
A. CoNAN Doyle, The *< Gloria Scott:* 

6. Pinkey Perkins is asked some embarrassing questions 
by his father. Answer the questions for him as best you 
can, and complete the story by presenting his side of the 
case "good and strong." 

Pinkey Perkins in Trouble 

Mr. Perkins quietly promised that he would " settle with the young 
man," and the teacher departed. On being told that Pinkey was in 
the woodshed, the thought flashed through his mind that Pinkey had 
been very considerate to go there and wait. He had heard sawing 
going on, but had not connected Pinkey with it in any way, so he was 
not prepared for the sight that met his eyes. Apparently oblivious 
to all about him, intent on a large stick of hard wood, was Pinkey, 
hatless, coatless, red-faced, and perspiring. He was sawing away as 
if the fate of the nation depended upon his efforts. 

But Pinkey knew just when his father left the house, and the pur- 
pose for which he left it. It was not the fate of the nation that con- 
cerned Pinkey. It was his own. 

" Pinkerton I " 

That settled it. His woodnaawing had all been for naught. That 
word had just the right inflection and emphasis to shatter all his 
hopes. 

Pinkey started and looked up with feigned surprise at seeing his 
father at the door. 

" Pinkerton, did you read a * five-cent library ' in school to-day, be- 
hind your geography ? " demanded the father. 

"... ," replied Pinkey. 

" Where did you get it ? " 

"... ." 

" What did you give for it?" 
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*< Did you make your pencil squeak to annoy the teacher when you 
were kept in ? " 

** . . . ," replied the laconic Pinkey. 

«' Why did you run out of the schoolhouse ? ** 

"... ," declared Pinkey. 

<* Did you squeak it on purpose after she told you not to ? " 

"... ," asserted Pinkey, emphatically. 

Mr. Perkins knew that Pinkey, though a mischievous boy, could 
always be depended upon to tell the truth. 

** Why didn't you go back when she called after you ? " 

"... ." 

" Didn't you know you would be found out and would be whipped 
at home?" 

"...." 

"Tell me all that happened this afternoon in school after your 
teacher found you reading the story." 

Pinkey imagined he detected a favorable tone in his father's voice, 
and decided that he could not suffer from presenting his side of the 
case " good and strong." So, mopping his brow with the back of his 
wrist, he told . . . — Captain Harold Hammond, Pinkey Perkins: 
Just a Boy, 

5. Write a conversation between two persons. To give 
the talk some point, you may find it well to make it end 
with some act or some resolution. The conversation may 
be between — 

1. Two boys, one of whom is trying to persuade the other to leave 
his work and go fishing. 

2. Two boys who are having a dispute over a game of marbles. 

3. Two girls who are talking about last night's party. 

4. A teacher and a pupil who frequently fails in recitations. 

5. A mother and her little daughter who wishes to play before she 
studies her next day's lessons. 

6. A father and his son, after the latter has thrashed the school 
bully. 

7. Two boys who witnessed the fight. 

8. A boy and a girl who are talking about a recent examination. 



CHAPTER IX 

DESCRIPTION FROM MODELS 

SECTION 51 

Things in Making 
Manenko's Playhouse 

Who is this little girl sitting on the sand bank in the broad valley 
where a few months ago a swift river ran ? Let ns see what she is 
doing, and then perhaps you will know who she is. She has brought 
a bundle of tall reeds from the bank, and laid them beside her ; and 
notice how, with her flat palm, she smooths a broad place on the 
sand, and begms to drive in the reeds like posts close together, and in 
a circle. Isn't it going to be a little garden, with a fence all round 
it ? Watch a minute longer : she is plastering her wall with damp 
clay ; and while that dries, she has carefully measured off a bundle of 
broad, stiff leaves, tied them firmly together at one end, and with her 
strong fingers pulled them wide apart at the other so that they look 
like an open umbrella. Do you know what that is for? It is a roof, 
to be sure. And now she puts it carefully on top of the circular wall, 
and then she has a pretty little round house with a pointed roof ; and 
you notice she left a doorway in the first place. 

" Why, it is Manenko I " says Dossie. 

Yes, it is Manenko, the little dark girl who lived in the sunshine. 
She is building a playhouse for herself; and you might build one 
like it next summer, I think, if you should try. — Jane Andrews, ^ 
Each and AIL 

The One-night Stand 

Like a shop foreman, who knows exactly where each tool is, and 
where the raw material is stored, John went without hesitation to a 
bunch of second growth in a near-by windfall and chose and cut two 
birch saplings whose main crotches were about six feet from the 

267 
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ground. He quickly cut and trimmed an armful of poles of various 
sizes, which Hardy helped to carry in. He planted the birch sap- 
lings in the duff, four feet apart, and drove them until the crotches 
were only four feet high. A short crossbar was put in the crotches, 
and the facade was complete. Two strong poles, eight feet long, 
sloped from each crotch downward and backward, parallel to each 
other, to where they were embedded in the duff. A few poles were 
laid on this wedge-shaped frame to support the sheets of bark that 
were put on it. A sheet of bark was braced to each side and partly 
supported by a few armf uls of moss which were packed against them, 
and the one-night stand was complete. It was made by a man with 
an axe. — W. H. Boardman, The Lovers of the Woods. 

Ermine Traps 
These [ermine] traps are made in the following manner : A string 
is attached to a loop long enough for the head of the animal to pass 
through. The string is fastened to a branch, which is bent down 
above the place where meat is deposited, some distance back of the 
loop. The ermine approaches, and in trying to reach the meat pushes 
his head through the loop and pulls the string up, and the loop tight- 
ens round the neck and strangles the animal in the air. — Paul du 
Chaillu, The Land of the Long Night, 

A Sleeping Sack 
This child of my invention was nearly six feet square, exclusive of 
two triangular flaps to serve as a pillow by night and as the top and 
bottom of the sack by day.^ I call it " the sack," but it was never a 
sack by more than courtesy : only a sort of long roll or sausage, green 
waterproof carlHjloth without and blue sheep's fur within. It was 
commodious as a valise, warm and dry for a bed. There was luxu- 
rious turning-room for one ; and at a pinch the thing might serve 
for two. I could bury myself in it up to the neck ; for my head I 
trusted to a fur cap, with a hood to fold down over my ears, and a 
band to pass under my nose like a respirator ; and in case of heavy 
rain I proposed to make myself a little tent, or tentlet, with my water- 
proof coat, three stones, and a tent branch. — Stevenson, Travels with 
a Donkey. 

1 Most sleeping bags are seven feet long by about three wide. 
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A Ground Tree-hut 

[ An Explanation] 

A good stout tree is selected for the central support of the hut, and 
to it the roof-timbers are made fast. The hut can be made almost 
any size, but for five or six boys it should measure 10 feet across, 
with each of the eight sides 4 feet wide. Lay out a perfect octagon 
with each of the angles an equal distance from the tree trunk, and 
drive a stake to indicate each angle or corner. Dig a hole two feet 
deep, and embed a 2 by 4 joist at each of the eight points, having 
them project, say, 6J feet from the ground ; and with 2 by 3 inch 
timbers connect the tops of the posts and the angles with the 
tree, letting the top horizontal timbers project 1 inch beyond the 
posts. The highest point of the slanting roof-joists may be 9 feet 
from the ground. Six inches up from the ground, nail a line of one 
inch boards 6 inches wide around the posts, and midway between 
these and the top line run another line of boards, but omitting one 
where the door will be hung. The bottom of the hut should be 
floored over, and to do this embed short timbers in the ground, on 
which cross timbers will rest so that the tops of them will be on a line 
with the top edge of lower line of timbers connecting the eight 
uprights. Where the middle line of timbers are attached to the 
uprights, each upright is cut away with saw and chisel, so that the 
horizontal pieces will lap snugly against the wood. In joining use 
steel wire nails. 

The roof and sides are of 4 or 6 inch matched boards driven to- 
gether well, after being left in the sun for a day or two to dry out 
thoroughly, so that they will not shrink or warp. Use three or four 
simple sashes for windows, and make an ordinary batten door. The 
boards forming the roof should be laid across from timber to timber, 
and not from the sides of the hut to the tree ; and, to make a tight 
watershed, tar paper is to be laid on and tacked down, and afterward 
painted. Where the roof joins the tree, a collar can be made of the tar 
paper and tightly bound to the trunk with stout cord, the whole to be 
painted with the other roof-covering. A circular table may be built 
around the tree, and fixed benches or other furniture and fitting may 
be used at the boys* pleasure. — Joseph H. Adams, The Practical Boy 
(adapted). 
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Bzerdae 81 

1. Class Exercise :1 The selections in Section 51 are 
not examples of pure description. The first two selections 
show how a thing may be described by means of narration. 
Have one of the pupils read to the class Homer's descrip- 
tion of Achilles' shield, the classic example of this kind of 
description (^TheBiad^ xviii, 601 — Bryant's translation). 
The same method is used in Schiller's Song of the BelU 
and 'in Longfellow's The Building of the Ship ; also in 
BoMnson Crusoe (see especially Crusoe's account of how 
he made his umbrella and his pottery). The third and 
fourth selections are examples of explanatory description. 
The fifth selection is more of an explanation than a de- 
scription, the purpose being to give explicit directions for 
the making of a ground tree-hut. 

Point out the order of the details in the first two selec- 
tions. How does this order compare with the order in pure 
narration ? Why are the directions in the fifth selection 
so explicit ? 

2, By means of narration, and using the first or the 
second selection in Section 51 as a model, write a descrip- 
tion of how something is made. Perhaps you had better use 
the past tense and the third person (as in the second selec- 
tion), arid tell howsome one else (a fictitious person will do) 
made the thing you describe. The thing may be — 

1. A coasting sled. 5. A forest " shanty." 

2. A work bench. 6. A brush lean-to. 

3. A rabbit hutch. 7. A brush tent. 

4. A " rough and ready " boat. 8. A raft that will sail. 

1 To THE Tbacher : If it seems best at this stage to distinguish between 
the four kinds of writing, Section 59 may be assigned for study. 
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9. A rabbit trap. 20. A piece of fancy work. 

10. A tailless kite. 21. A work-box. 

11. A box bookcase. 22. A May -basket. 

12. A dam and water-wheel. 23. A grab-bag. 

13. Camp biscuits. 24. A tennis court. 

14. Parallel bars (for attic gym- 25. A gift for Christmas. 

nasium). 26. A cardboard fan. 

15. Snow-shoes, skees, or stilts. 27. Peanut candy. 

16. A loaf of bread. 28. Butter-scotch. 

17. A brick of butter. 29. Popcorn balls. 

18. A music roll. 30. " Fudge." 

19. A picture frame. 31. Plum-pudding. 

3. Select one of the subjects in 2, — one that requires 
explicit directions for making, — and, using the fifth se- 
lection in Section 51 as a model, write a careful explana- 
tion of how to make it. ' Illustrate your explanation with 
one or more diagrams. 

SECTION 62 

Things in Motion 
The Boatmen 1 

Far up the lengthened lake were spied 
Four darkening specks upon the tide, 
That, slow enlarging on the view, 
Four manned and masted barges grew, 
And, bearing downwards from Glengyle, 
Steered full upon the lonely isle; 
The point of Brianchoil they passed. 
And, to the windward as they cast, 
Against the sun they gave to shine 

^ Glengyle, a valley at the north end of Loch Katrine ; Brianchoil^ a 
promontory on the northern shore of the lake ; tartans^ checkered woollen 
much worn in Scotland ; brave, fine, beautiful ; chanters, the pipes of the 
bagpipes, from which long ribbons flow. 
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The bold Sir Roderick's bannered Pine. 
Nearer and nearer as they bear, 
Spears, pikes, and axes flash in air. 
Now might you see the tartans brave, 
And plaids and plumage dance and wave : 
Now see the bonnets sink and rise, 
As his tough oar the rower plies ; 
See, flashing at each sturdy stroke, 
The wave ascending into smoke ; 
See the proud pipers on the bow, 
And mark the gaudy streamers flow 
From their loud chanters down, and sweep 
The furrowed bosom of the deep, 
As, rushing through the lake amain. 
They plied the ancient Highland strain. 

— Scott, The Lady of the Lake, 

Thb Train 

Hark I 
It comes I 
It hums I 
With ear to ground 
I catch the sound, 
The warning courier-roar 
That runs along before. 
The pulsing, stniggling, now is clearer I 
The hillsides echo " Nearer, nearer," 
Till like a drove of rushing, frightened cattle, 
With dust and wind and clang and shriek and rattle, 
Passes the cyclops of the train 1 
I see a fair face at a pane, — 
Like a piano-string 
The rails, unburdened, sing ; 
The white smoke flies 
Up to the skies ; 
The sound 
Is drowned — 
Hark! _C. H. Crandall. 
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The Pony Rider 

We had a consuming desire, from the beginning, to see a pony 
rider, but somehow or other all that passed us and all that met us 
managed to streak by in the night, and so we heard only a whiz and 
a hail, and the swift phantom of the desert was gone before we could 
get our heads out of the windows. But now we were expecting one 
along every moment, and would see him in broad daylight. Presently 
the driver exclaims : — 

** Here he comes I " 

Every neck is stretched further, and every eye strained wider. 
Away across the endless dead level of the prairie a black speck appears 
against the sky, and it is plain that it moves. Well, I should think 
so I In a second or two it becomes a horse and rider, rising and fall- 
ing, rising and falling — sweeping toward us nearer and nearer — 
growing more and more distinct, more and more sharply defined — 
nearer and still nearer, and the flutter of the hoofs comes faintly to 
the ear ; another instant a whoop and a hurrah from all of us, a wave 
of the rider's hand, but no reply, and man and horse burst past our 
excited faces, and go winging away like a belated fragment of a storm I 

Exercise 82 

1. Class Exercise : Make an outline of each selec- 
tion in Section 62, and study the order of the details. 
Note how, from a point in the distance, the object described 
grows in minuteness of detail as it approaches the observer. 
Read The Lady of the Lake, canto ii, 11. 323-330, 355-398, 
for a description of approaching sound — the playing of 
the pibroch. 

2. Now that you have studied the selections in Section 
52, write a prose description of an approaching object. 
First, however, station yourself at some point from which 
you can watch the object as it approaches, and take notes 
of such details as you think you can use in your descrip- 
tion. The selections you have studied will suggest what 
you are to look for. The object may be (1) a train, (2) 
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a horse and rider, (3) a wagon, (4) a boat or a ship, (6) a 
boy on a bicycle, (6) some one walking, (7) an automobile, 
(8) a trolley-car, (9) a rain cloud, (10) a flock of geese 
flying over, or anything of the sort j'^ou care to write about. 

3. Describe the same object as it recedes into the 
distance. 

4. Approach some object yourself, and describe it as 
it unfolds itself to your vision. The object may be 
(1) a church with spire, (2) a farmhouse on the prairie, 
(3) a town in a valley, (4) a farmer at work in a field, 
(6) a group of children playing, (6) an object far down 
a straight road, (7) a body of water partly hidden from 
view, either by hills or a wood, etc. 

SECTION 53 

Pictures and Portraits 

Babtien-Lepagb's The Hay Harvest 

It is noon. The June sun throws its heavy beams over the mown 
meadbws. The ground rises slowly to a boundless horizon, where a 
tree emerges here and there, standing motionless against the brilliant 
sky. The gray and green of these great plains — it is as if the 
weariness of many toilsome miles rose out of them — weighs heavily 
upon one, and creates a sense of forsaken loneliness. Only two beings, 
a pair of day laborers, break the wide level scorched by a quivering, 
continual blaze of light. They have had their midday meal, and the 
basket is lying near them upon the ground. The man has now lain 
down to sleep upon a heap of hay, with his hat tilted over his eyes. 
But the woman sits dreaming, tired with the long hours of work, 
dazzled with the glare of the sun, and overpowered by the odor of the 
hay and the sultriness of noon. She does not know the drift of her 
thought ; nature is working upon her, and she has feelings which she 
scarcely understands herself. She is sunburnt and ugly, and her head 
is square and heavy, and yet there lies a world of sublime and mysti- 
cal poetry in her dull, dreamy eyes, gazing into a mysterious horizon. 
— B.ICHARD MuTHER, History of Modern Painting, 
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Millet's The Sower 
Millet's Sower recalls the iiiipressioii made on us by the first pages 
of George Sand's Mare au Diahle, which deal with labor and rustic 
toil. Night is coming on, spreading its gray wings over the brown 
earth ; the sower walks with a rhythmic step, casting the grain into 
the furrow ; he is followed by a cloud of picking birds ; dark rags 
cover him ; his head is covered by a curious kind of cap ; he is bony, 
swarthy, and spare under this livery of poverty ; yet it is life itself 
which he dispenses with his large hand and his superb gesture, — he, 
who has nothing, plants in the earth what shall one day be bread. 
On the other side of the slope a yoke of oxen — strong and gentle 
companions of man — stand in a last ray of sunlight at the end of the 
furrow, whose reward will one day be the shambles. This glimmer 
of sunset is the only light in the picture, bathed in sombre shadow 
and presenting to the eye newly ploughed black earth under a cloudy 
sky. . . . There is something grand in this man with his violent 
gesture, his proudly rugged outlines, which seem to be painted with 
the earth which he is planting. — Theophile Gautier. 

My Grandmother's Portrait 

We have no family portraits, Prue and I ; only a portrait of my 
grandmother hangs upon our parlor wall. It was taken nearly a 
century ago, and represents, the venerable lady, whom I remember 
in my childhood in spectacles and comely cap, as a young and bloom- 
ing girl. She is sitting upon an old-fashioned sofa, by the side of a 
prim aunt of hers, and with her back to the open window. Her 
costume is quaint but handsome. It is a cream-colored dress made 
high in the throat, ruffled round the neck and over the bosom and 
shoulders, and the sleeves are tight, tighter than any of our coat 
sleeves, and also ruffled at the wrist. Around the plump and rosy 
neck hangs a necklace of large ebony beads. There are two curls 
upon the forehead, and the rest of the hair flows away in ringlets 
down the neck. The hands hold an open book; the eyes look up 
from it with tranquil sweetness, and through the open window be- 
hind you see a quiet landscape — a hill, a tree, the glimpse of a river, 
and a few peaceful summer clouds. — George William Curtis, 
Prue and I (abridged). 
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Exercise 83 

1. Class Exercise : Study the first two selections in 
Section 53 in connection with the pictures described. 
Small copies of the latter can be bought for a cent or so 
each, and each pupil should have before him a small copy 
of the picture he is studjang, provided a large copy of the 
picture cannot be obtained to hang in the schoolroom 
where all can see it. Make outlines of the selections, and 
observe how the details of each picture are brought into 
the description, and how the emphasis is placed upon the 
central figure or figures. 

2. Taking as your model one gf the first two selections 
in Section 63, write a description of Riviere's PeraepoUsj 
(Figure 15). 

Helps to Study : Find out something about the city of Persep- 
olis, and especially about the palaces that stood a few miles outside 
the city. What details in the picture tell of former splendor? Of 
present desolation? What are the lions doing? Lying in wait for 
prey? Fleeing from danger? In hiding? Or what? How does 
their very presence suggest desolation? See Isaiah, xiii, 21-22; 
xxxiv, 11, 13-15. 

They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts were Jamshyd gloried and drank deep : 
And Bahr^m, that great Hunter — the Wild Ass 
Stamps o'er his Head, but cannot break his Sleep. 

— Ruhdiydt of Omar Khayydm (Fitzgerald's translation, second 

edition). 

3. Taking as your model the last selection in Section 
53, of which you have doubtless made an outline, describe 
Reynolds's Penelope Boothly (Figure 10) or Whistler's 
Portrait of His Mother (Figure 11). Or, if you choose, 
write a contrasting description of the two portraits. 
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taking one as the type of childhood and the other as the 
type of motherhood. 

Helps to Study : ** Reynolds, of all artists, painted children best 
— knew most of childhood, depicted its appearance in the truest and 
happiest spirit of comedy, entered into its changeful soul with the 
tenderest, heartiest sympathy, played with the playful, sighed with 
the sorrowful, and mastered all the craft of infancy." — Stephens. 
'< In Reynolds's portraits we find that spirituality and naturalness 
which render them of the greatest interest to those who do not even 
care to inquire the name of the actual sitter. Who asTis who Miss 
Penelope Boothby was ? Sufficient is it that in her childish coquetry 
and arch simplicity she is the type of fresh young life in the 
eighteenth century, — charming, quaint, little Penelope Boothby." — 
Pulling. 

" Here it is the tenderness and dignity of motherhood and the rev- 
erence that one feels for it : not the first blossoming of motherhood, 
as in Raphael's Madonnas, but the ripened form of it ; what the man 
himself is conscious of owing to it and .feeling for it; what the 
mother herself may feel as she looks back with travelling gaze along 
the path of hopes and fears, of joy and pain, that she has trodden. 
This miracle of Motherhood, most holy and lovely of all the many 
miracles of life, continually repeated in millions of experiences. 
Whistler has represented once for all in such a way that this picture 
will remain forever a type of it." — Caffin. For further apprecia- 
tion of this portrait, see Caffin, How to Study Pictures, or St, Nicholas, 
xxxii: 1096-1098 (October, 1905). 

SECTION 54 

Persons 

George Washington 

When Washington was elected general of the army he was forty- 
three years of age. In stature he a little exceeded six feet ; his limbs 
were sinewy and well proportioned ; his chest broad, his figure stately, 
blending dignity of presence with ease of manner. His robust consti- 
tution had been tried and invigorated by his early life in the wilder- 
ness, his habit of occupation out of doors, and his rigid temperance ; 
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80 that few equalled him in strength of arm or power of endurance. 
His complexion was florid, his hair dark brown, his head in its shape 
perfectly round. His broad nostrils seemed formed to give expres- 
sion and escape to scornful anger. His dark blue eyes, which were 
deeply set, had an expression of resignation and an earnestness that 
was almost sad. — George Bancroft. 

Serjeant Snubbin 

Mr. Serjeant Snubbin was a lantern-faced, sallow-complexioned 
man, of about five-and-forty, or — as the novels say — he might be 
fifty. He had that dull-looking boiled eye which is so often to be 
seen in the heads of people who have applied themselves during many 
years to a weary and laborious course of study; and which would 
have been sufficient, without the additional eye-glass which dangled 
from a broad black riband round his neck, to warn a stranger that 
he was very near-sighted. His hair was thin and weak, which was 
partly attributable to his never having devoted much time to its 
arrangement, and partly to his having worn for five-and-twenty years 
the forensic wig which hung on a block beside him. The marks of 
hair powder on his coat collar, and the ill-washed and worse-tied white 
neckerchief round his throat, showed that he had not found leisure 
since he left the court to make any alteration in his dress ; while the 
slovenly style of the remainder of his costume warranted the inference 
that his personal appearance would not have been very much im- 
proved if he had. Books of practice, heaps of papers, and open letters 
were scattered over the table, without any attempt at order or arran- 
gement ; the furniture of the room was old and rickety ; the doors of 
the bookcase were rotting in their hinges ; the dust flew out from the 
carpet in little clouds at every step ; the blinds were yellow with age 
and dirt; and the state of everything in the room showed, with a 
clearness not to be mistaken, that Mr. Serjeant Snubbin was far too 
much occupied with his professional pursuits to take any great heed 
or regard of his personal comforts. — Dickens, Pickwick Papers. 

Betsey Trotwood 

My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no means ill-looking. 
There was an inflexibility in her face, in her voice, in her gait &nd 
carriage, amply sufficient to account for the effect she had made upon 
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a gentle creature like my mother ; but her features were rather hand- 
some than otherwise, though unbending and austere. I particularly 
noticed that she had a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, which was 
gray, was arranged in two plain divisions, under what I believe would 
be called a mob-cap : I mean a cap, much more common then than 
now, with side-pieces fastening under the chin. Her dress was of a 
lavender colour, and perfectly neat; but scantily made, as if she 
desired to be as little etLcumbered as possible. I remember that I 
thought it, in form, more like a riding-habit with the superfluous 
skirt cut off, than anything else. She wore at her side a gentleman's 
gold watch, if I might judge from its size and make, with an appro- 
priate chain and seals ; she had some linen at her throat not unlike a 
shirt-collar, and things at her wrists like little shirt-wristbands. — 
Dickens, David Copperfield, 

Exercise 84 

1. Class Exercise : The first selection in Section 54 
describes a real person ; the others, fictitious persons. 
Each description produces a general impression in the 
first sentence or so, and then strengthens and develops 
this first general impression by the added details that fol- 
low. What is the first general impression produced by 
each description ? Name the details that follow, and note 
especially the details that describe the features of the face, 
— eye, nose, mouth, hair, etc. How is character sug- 
gested in the second and the third descriptions ? How, in 
the second description, do the details describing the room 
suggest the character of the occupant ? Compare the de- 
scription of Washington with his portrait in the school 
history, and point out whatever differences you observe 
between description and portrait. 

2. Find in some book a description of a real person. 
Bring it to the class with a portrait of the person de- 
scribed — if you can find one, and be prepared to point 
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out the order of the details in the description, as well as 
whatever differences you may observe between description 
and portrait. 

3. Find in some book a description of a fictitious per- 
son. Bring it to the class, and study it as in 2. If the 
book contains a picture of the person described, compare 
description and picture, and note how the artist has inter- 
preted the author's description. 

4. Using as your model one of the selections in Section 
54, describe some person you know. You may describe 
the face alone, or the whole figure, as the person is stand- 
ing, sitting, or walking. Confine your description as 
faithfully to facts as you can, remembering that descrip- 
tion is always primarily concerned with the actual look of 
things. Write such a description as would enable an 
artist to make a sketch of the person you describe. Draw 
freely from the following vocabulary : — 



Figure : Lank, loose-jointed, fragile, gaunt, stooping, bent, decrepit, 
erect, stiff, sturdy, stalwart, robust, stout, portly, thick-set, massive, 
vigorous. Head : Large, small, round, flat. Hair and beard : Frowzy, 
tumbled, unkempt, dishevelled, glossy, coarse, bushy, stubby, shaggy, 
grizzled, black, gray, red, etc. Face : Round, full, oval, narrow, high 
cheek bones, sunken cheeks, square jaw, pallid, ruddy. Expression : 
Rueful, crafty, frank, bold, wistful, frightened, startled, keen, stolid. 
Forehead : High, broad, narrow, receding, prominent. Eyes : Laugh- 
ing, startled, vacant, speaking, noticeable, -twinkling, dreamy, flash- 
ing, sharp, shrewd, wistful, merry, keen, weary, sad, troubled, 
drooping, sleepy, heavy-lidded, black, brown, blue, etc. Nose : Roman, 
aquiline, shapely, broad, flat, thin, snub, sharp, hooked, beaklike. 
Voice: Musical, clear, ringing, high, low, rough, hoarse, rasping. 
Manner : Alert, jaunty, affable, brisk, sprightly, haughty, animated, 
demure, modest, reserved, dignified, hesitating, fascinating, pompous, 
pretentious, ostentatious, easy, familiar, honest, frank, fair, cold. 
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SECTION 55 

Landscapes 
A Snow Scene 

And, when the second morning shone. 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below, — 

A universe of sky and snow. 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood. 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof. 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 

Of Pisa's leaning miracle. 

— Whittier, Snow-Bound, 

The Village of Grand-Pre 

In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre 
Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows stretched to the eastward, 
Giving the village its name, and pasture to flocks without number. 
Dikes, that the hands of the farmers had raised with labor incessant, 
Shut out the turbulent tides ; but at stated seasons the flood-gates 
Opened and welcomed the sea to wander at will o'er the meadows. 
West and south there were fields of flax, and orchards and cornfields 
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Spreading afar and unfenced o'er the plain ; and away to the north- 
ward 
Blomidon rose, and the forests old, and aloft on the mountains 
Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists from the mighty Atlantic 
Looked on the happy valley, but ne'er from their station descended. 
There, in the midst of its farms, reposed the Acadian village. 

— Longfellow, Evangeline. 

Glen Doone 

z. from the cliff above the side 

The chine of highland, whereon we stood, curved to the right and 
left of us, keeping about the same elevation, and crowned with trees 
and brushwood. At about half a mile in front of us, but looking as 
if we could throw a stone to strike any man upon it, another crest 
just like our own bowed around to meet it ; but failed by reason of 
two narrow clefts, of which we could only see the brink. One of 
these clefts was the Doone-gate, with a portcullis of rock above it, 
and the other was the chasm by which I had once made entrance. 
Betwixt them, where the hills fell back, as in a perfect oval, traversed 
by the winding water, lay a bright green valley, rimmed with sheer 
black rock, and seeming to have sunken bodily from the bleak rough 
heights above. It looked as if no frost could enter, neither winds go 
ruffling : only spring and hope and comfort breathe to one another. 
Even now the rays of sunshine dwelt and fell back on one another, 
whenever the clouds lifted ; and the pale blue glimpse of the growing 
day seemed to find young encouragement. 

II. FROM THE DOONE-GATE 

For she stood at the head of a deep green valley, carved from out 
the mountains in a perfect oval, with a fence of sheer rock standing 
round it, eighty feet or a hundred high; from whose brink black 
wooded hills swept up to the skyline. By her side a little river glided 
out from under ground with a soft dark babble, unawares of daylight; 
then growing brighter, lapsed away, and fell into the valley. There, as 
it ran down the meadow, alders stood on either marge, and grass was 
blading out upon it, and yellow tufts of rushes gathered, looking at 
the hurry. But farther down, on either bank, were covered houses, 
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built of stone, square and roughly cornered, set as if the brook were 
meant to be the street between them. Only one room high they were, 
and not placed opposite each other, but in and out, as skittles are ; 
only that the first of all, which proved to be the captain's, was a sort 
of double house, or rather, two houses joined together by a plank bridge 
over the river. — Blagkmore, Loma Daone. 

Exercise 85 

1. Class Exercise : Read, with the selection from 
Snow-Bound^ the first forty -six lines of the poem. Make 
a list of the details in the lines here quoted. Is the order 
such as preceding models have led you to expect? Make 
a list of the phrases made up of noun and adjective (" fenice- 
less drift," " loose-flung coat," " Chinese roof," etc.), and 
select the phrase that by itself seems to give the most 
vivid mental picture. What detail is most happily de- 
scribed? Is it the well-curb ("The well-curb had a 
Chinese roof "), the brush-pile (" A smooth white mound 
the brush-pile showed "), or some other detail ? Has the 
poet described what he saw from some one point of view, 
— some one window, say, — or has he moved from one 
window to another ? How can you tell ? Compare with 
this scene other snow scenes you have met with in poems 
or stories ; e.g. Emerson's The Snow Storm (quoted in 
JElements of Unglish Composition^ p. 20), Bryant's The 
First Snow Shower, Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal 
(winter). Miss Mitford's Our Village (country in winter), 
Warner's Backlog Studies^ pp. 110-114, etc. Add 
thoughts from your own experience. Study in the same 
manner Longfellow's description. Try to make a rough 
map of " the fruitful valley," locating in it the village of 
Grand-Pre. 

In description of any sort the describer takes his stand 
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at some point, and tells what he sees from it, or he passes 
among the objects he wishes to describe, and taking his 
reader with him in imagination, describes them as he 
passes. This position, stationary or progressive, is called 
the point of view. If the point of view is stationary, the 
main thing is to keep from shifting it and introducing 
details that could not be seen from the point at which the 
describer places himself and his reader to look at the 
scene to be described. Observe the two points of view in 
the two descriptions of Glen Doone, and how the point 
of view affects the choice of details. What is the point 
of view in the first description? In the second? What 
details are mentioned in the second description that could 
not have been seen from the first point of view ? 

2. Describe some bit of landscape near your home. 
Visit two or three times the scene you intend to describe, 
and take notes of what you see, always from the same 
point of view. Select this view-point as carefully as if 
you were going to take a photograph of the scene, and 
mention in your description what you see from that point 
of view only. Indicate, in your first sentence, your point 
of view, and sketch the broad outlines of the scene, as 
Blackmore has done in his descriptions of Glen Doone. 
Then fill in such details as will be most helpful in 
enabling your readers to see the scene as you yourself 
see it. 

1. Glimpse of pond or lake through trees. 

2. Shaded nook where flowers grow. 

3. Brook in ravine or valley. 

4. Trees (oaks, pines, etc.) on hillside. 

5. Hayfield, wheatfield, or cornfield. 

6. Sheep feeding on hillside in early morning. 

7. Cattle feeding in pasture or meadow. 
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8. Path around cliffs. 

9. Path or road in woods. 

10. Road by riverside. 

11. Mountain road. 

12. Valley road. 

13. Bridge and river. 

14. Ferry or portage scene. 

15. Prairie scene. 

16. Desert scene. 

17. The seashore. 

18. Haying scene. 

19. Harvest scene. 

20. Ploughed field. 

21. Orchard view. 

22. Pond and rushes. 

23. Pond with boat or scow. 

24. Marsh lands. 

25. Clearing in wood. 

26. Waterfall in forest. 

27. Woods in October. 
23. Brook in December. 
29. Brook in March. 

3. Describe the view from an upstairs window in 
your home. Describe first what is near, then what is 
farther off, etc. 

4. Describe a. scene from two different points of view, 
' or from one point of view at two different times and under 

widely different conditions : as, before and after, or in 
midst of, a storm, in calm and in high wind, in light and 
in shadow, in sunlight and in moonlight, at sunrise and 
at noon, in sunshine and in mist or fog, at a distance 
and near at hand, alive with people and deserted by 
people, etc. 

6. Describe Hobbema's Avenue of Trees^ Middlehami% 
(Figure 5), or Constable's The Valley Farm (Figure 6). 
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SECTION 56 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers 

The American Elm 

The American elm — how shall I properly speak of its exceeding 
grace and beauty ! In any landscape it introduces an element of 
distinction and elegance not given by any other tree. Looking across 
a field at a cluster of trees, there may be a doubt as to the identity 
of an oak, a chestnut, a maple, an ash, but no mistake can be made 
in regard to an elm — it stands alone in the simple elegance of its 
vaselike form, while its feathery branchlets, waving in the lightest 
breeze, add to the refined and classic effect. The elm is never rugged 
as is the oak, but it gives no impression of effeminacy or weakness. 
Its uprightness is forceful and strong, and its clean and shapely bole 
impresses the beholder as a joining of gently outcurving columns, 
ample in strength and of an elegance belonging to itself alone. 

Like many other common trees, the American elm blooms almost 
unnoticed. When the silver maple bravely pushes out its hardy buds 
in earliest spring — or often in what might be called latest winter — 
the elm is ready, and the sudden swelling of the twigs, away above 
our heads in March or April, is not caused by the springing leaves, 
but is the flowering effort of this noble tree. The bloom sets curiously 
about the yet bare branches, and the little brownish yellow or reddish 
flowers are seemingly only a bunch of stamens. They do their work 
promptly, and the little flat fruits, or "samaras," are ripened and 
dropped before most of us realize that the spring is fully upon us. 
In summer those same arching branches are clothed and tipped with 
foliage of such elegance and delicacy as the form of the tree would 
seem to predicate. The leaf itself is ornate, its straight ribs making 
up a serrated and pointed oval form of the most interesting character. 
These leaves hang by slender stems, inviting the gentlest zephyr to 
start them to singing of comfort in days of summer heat. The elm 
is fully clothed down to the drooping tips of the branchlets with 
foliage, which, though deepest green above, reflects, under its dense 
shade, a soft light from the paler green of the lower side. The fidly 
grown elm presents to the sun a darkly absorbent hue, and to the 
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passer-by who rests beneath its shade the most grateful and restful 
color in all the rainbow's palette. 

It is difl&cult to say when the American elm is most worthy of 
admiration. But, after all, I think it is in winter when the tree is at 
its finest, for then stand forth most fully revealed the wonderful 
symmetry of its structure and the elegance of its lines. It has one 
advantage in its great size, which is well above the average, for it lifts 
its graceful head a hundred feet or more above the earth. The stem 
is usually clean and regular, and the branches spread out in closely 
symmetrical relation, so that, as seen against the cold sky of winter, 
leafless and bare, they seem all related parts of a most harmonious 
whole. Other gi*eat trees are notable for the general effect of strength 
or massiveness, individual branches departing much from the average 
line of the whole structure ; but the American elm is regular in all its 
parts, as well as of general stateliness. — J. Horace McFarland, 
Getting Acquainted with the Trees (adapted). 

The Trailing Arbutus 

The trailing arbutus, known in botanies as Epigaea repens, is the 
earliest, sweetest, and most charming of our native flowers. It is an 
evergreen creeping plant, found mostly in mountainous regions, in 
ravines and on northern slopes. The leaves are deep green, from one 
to two inches long and about half as broad as long, borne on short 
petioles covered with brownish hairs. Each branch bears several of 
these leaves near its extremity, and then terminates in a crowded 
spikelike cluster of exquisite waxy flowers, varying in color from 
white to rich rose, and emitting a delicious, aromatic fragrance. 

The flowers are tubular, the tube being half an inch in length and 
the expanded flower about half an inch across. They are enclosed in 
a membranous calyx of five pointed sepals, which are half as long as 
the tube, and these sepals are in turn embraced by three hairy, brown- 
ish bracts,, somewhat broader and shorter than the sepals. The tube 
of the flower is wider at the base than above the sepals, and is densely 
set inside with long, silky, white hairs. It encloses entirely the pistil 
and ten stamens. The anthers are attached at one end, and borne 
upright ; the seeds are small and numerous. 

The buds are formed the previous season, and may be distinctly 
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noticed in the autumn. If the plants are lifted at that season and 
placed in a fernery kept in a cool room, as a partially heated bed- 
room, the buds will develop in February and yield their beauty and 
fragrance as freely as iu their native haunts in spring. Left undis- 
turbed where they grow, however, in the rich, sandy leaf-mould of a 
wooded northern slope, the buds are just ready to open on the approach 
of pleasant days, and may be found in perfection from the tenth of 
April till the first of May in the latitude of southern Pennsylvania. 
— Ladies* Home Companion. 



ExerdBe 86 

1. Class Exercise : Does the first selection describe 
an individual elm or elms in general ? What is the 
difference ? Can you find any order in the description ? 
Point out and define, in this and in the second selection, 
the terms used in describing trees, plants, and flowers ; 
such terms, for example, as *' branchlets," " bole," 
"blooms," "buds," "twigs," etc, 

2, Class Exercise : Study from observation one of 
the following trees : — 



1. Apple. 



9. Cherry. 



2. Arbor-vitflB. 10. Chestnut. 

3. Ash. 



17. Hawthorn. 26. Oak. 

18. Hemlock. 26. Pine. 



11. Cottonwood. 19. Hickory. 27. Poplar. 

4. Basswood. 12. Cypress. 20. Larch. 28. Spruce. 

5. Beech. 13. Dogwood. 21. Linden. 29. Sycamore. 

6. Birch. 14. Elm. 22. Locust. 30. Willow. 

7. Buckeye. 15. Fir. 23. Magnolia. 

8. Cedar. 16. Gum. 24. Maple. 

Select for study a particularly good specimen of some one 
species ; as, if you decide to study the oak, the white oak 
(bur oak, black oak, red oak, etc.) that stands in the 
school yard or elsewhere in the neighborhood. Select a 
typical specimen that can be easily visited by all the pupils. 
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and remember that it is better to observe for ten minutes 
and write for one than to observe for one and write for 
ten.i 

3. Write a description of the tree studied by the class 
for 2 above. Describe the one tree you studied, and not 
the class to which it belongs. 

4. Class Exercise : Study from observation, as in 2, 
any common flowering plant. Any native wild flower 
that grows abundantly enough in your locality to supply 
each pupil with a specimen plant will do. Here, how- 
ever, instead of studying some particular specimen of some 
one species, as in 2, study the species itself (jR.g. butter- 
cups, columbine, celandine, or the like), since it is the 
plant characters that are diiost worthy of study, rather 
than the varying, but unimportant, size, shape, thriftiness, 
number of blossoms, etc., of any particular specimen. 

Illustrate by specimens, consulting any good botany for definitions, 
the following terms, some of which may be needed in the work of 
this exercise and the description called for in 5 : ^ Leaves : Blade, 
leafstalk (petiole), stipules; midrib, ribs, veins, veinlets; apex, 
base, ; net-, parallel-, feather-, palmate-veined ; edge or margin 
— entire (even), serrate (saw-tooth), dentate (teeth sharp, pointing 
outward), crenate (teeth rounded), crisped or curled, wavy, lobed 
(deeply cut, as in oak) ; figure or shape — lance-, awl-, heart-, kidney-, 

1 A pencilled outline of the tree is desirable. See Teacher's Leaflets 
(No. 12), issued by the Bureau of Nature Study, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N.Y., for some excellent suggestions for the drawing of trees in 
their winter aspects. As the model to which these suggestions are 
applied is an American elm, the leaflet may profitably be used in connec- 
tion with the study of the first selection in Section 56. 

2 These terms, however, should be used only as needed to make the 
description of a plant more simple or more definite, since it is a popular, 
and not a botanical, description that is to be written by the pupil. 

u 
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egg' (ovate), halberd-, arrow-shaped, etc. ; ^ simple, componnd 
(leaflet). Stems and buds: Node, internode, leaf-axile, axillary 
buds, terminal buds, scales. Flower: Peduncle, receptacle, calyx, 
corolla, perianth, stamens, pistil, sepals, petals, filament, anther, 
pollen, ovary, style, stigma, carpel, fruit. 

5. Write a description of the plant studied by the class 
in 4, using as your model the last description in Section 56. 

SECTION 57 
Birds and Beasts 

Bluebird : Siala sialis 

Length: 6.50-7 inches. 

Male : Azure-blue above. Wings blue with some dark edgings. 
Breast brick-red, lower parts whirtie. Bill and feet black. 

Female : Dull blue above. Breast paler and more rusty. Young 
with speckled breast and back. 

Song : A sweet plaintive warble, seeming to say, " Dear I dear ! 
think of it, think of it ! " Burroughs says it continually calls 
" Purity, Purity " ; in either case the accent is the same. 

Season : A resident species, though the majority come early in March 
and retire to the South in late October. 

Breeds : All through its range. 

Nest : Hardly to be called a structure, as it is usually merely a lin- 
ing in a decayed knot hole, a bird house, or the abandoned hole 
of the Woodpecker. 

Eggs : 4-6, pale blue, shading sometimes to white. 

Range: Eastern United States to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, north to Manitoba, Ontario, and Nova Scotia ; south 
in winter, from the Middle States to the Gulf States and Cuba. 
Bermuda, resident. 

1 Diagrams such as those at p. 11 of Youmans^s Descriptive Botany, 
which illustrate the figures of eighteen variously shaped leaves, may be 
used as blackboard aids in the study of the figures of leaves. For purposes 
of ordinary description, terms like '* heart-shaped," ** arrow-shaped," etc., 
are better than " cordate, " " sagittate," etc. 
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The Bluebird is the color-bearer of .the spring brigade, even as the 
Song Sparrow is the bugler. There may be snow on the ground, aijd 
the chimney nightly tells the complaint of the wind. All other signs 
fail, but when we see the Bluebird in his azure robe and h*ar his 
liquid notes (he is April's minstrel), we know that spring is close at 
hand, for in autumn and winter the blue coat is veiled with rusty 
brown, as if the murky storms had cast their shadows upon it. The 
Bluebird's note is pleasing and mellow, mingling delightfully with 
the general spring chorus, but in itself it ranks more with the music 
of the Warblers than with its own Thrush kin. It has a rather sad 
tone, a trifle suggestive of complaint or pity. Heard at a distance, it 
has a purling quality. Uttered close at hand, as when the birds go to 
and fro about their nests, it sounds as if their domestic arrangements 
were being discussed with the subdued, melancholy voice so often 
assumed by unwilling housewives. Then the male will fly off on a 
marketing expedition, murmuring to himself, "Dear, dear, think of it, 
think of it I " In fact, these birds seem to be practical, everyday sort 
of little creatures, and very seldom exhibit any tokens of affection 
after the nesting season begins. Yet the Bluebird is one to which 
romance strongly attaches us,; its notes recall the first thrill of early 
spring, and we cannot disassociate him from blooming orchards. In 
the autumn he is one of the latest to call to us, the last leaf (so to speak) 
on the tree of beautifully colored song-birds, from which the Oriole, 
Tanager, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, and Cardinal have dropped away. 

One of the finest bird eulogies in any language is Burroughs's chap- 
ter on this bird in " Wake Robin " ; it has even a greater charm than 
Michelet's rhapsody on the Nightingale. One paragraph quoted will 
lead the reader to search out the whole. " When Nature made the 
Bluebird she wished to propitiate both the sky and the earth, so she 
gave him the color of one on his back and the hue of the other on 
his breast, and ordained that his appearance in spring should denote 
that the strife and war between these two elements was at an end. 
He is the peace harbinger; in him the celestial and terrestrial strike 
hands and are fast friends." — Mabel Osgood Wright, Birdcraft. 

Rab 

I wish you could have seen him. There are no such dogs now. 
He belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, he was brindled and 
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gray like Rubislaw granite ; his hair short, hard and close, like a lion's ; 
his body thick-set, like a little bull, — a sort of compressed Hercules 
of a dog. He must have been ninety pounds' weight at the least ; 
he had a large, blunt head; his muzzle black as night, his mouth 
blacker than any night, a tooth or two — being all he had — gleaming 
out of his jaws of darkness. His head was scarred with the records 
of old wounds, a sort of series of fields of battle all over it ; one eye 
out, one ear cropped as close as was Archbishop Leighton's father's ; 
the remaining eye had the power of two ; and above it, atid in con- 
stant communication with it, was a tattered rag of an ear, which 
was forever unfurling itself, like an old flag ; and then that bud of a 
tail, about one inch long, if it could in any sense be said to be long, 
being as broad as long, — the mobility, the instantaneousness of that 
bud were very funny and surprising, and its expressive twinklings 
and winkings, the intercommunications between the eye, the ear, and 
it, were of the oddest and swiftest. 

Hab had the dignity and simplicity of great size; and having 
fought his way all along the road to absolute supremacy, he was as 
mighty in his own line as Julius Caesar or the Duke of Wellington, 
and had the gravity of all great fighters. You must have often ob- 
served the likeness of certain men to certain animals, and of certain 
dogs to men. Now, I never looked at Rab without thinking of the 
great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. The same large, heavy, 
menacing, combative, sombre, honest countenance, the same deep 
inevitable eye, the same look, — as of thunder asleep, but ready, — 
neither a dog nor a man to be trifled with. — Dr. John Brown, 
Eab and His Friends.^ 



1 To write well about a thing, one must be fond of it. The author of 
Bab and His Friends, as might be guessed, was inordinately fond of dogs. 
**A11 my life," he writes, *' I have been familiar with these creatures, 
making friends of them, and speaking to them.'' " Once, when driving," 
adds a friend, *' he suddenly stopped in the middle of a sentence, and 
looked out eagerly at the back of the carriage. * Is it some one you 
know?* I asked. *No,' he said, *it's a dog I donH know.' He often 
used to say that he knew every one in Edinburgh except a few new- 
comers, and to walk Princes Street with him was to realize that this was 
nearly a literal fact." 
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The CatI 

Color : When you see a strange cat for the first time, which do 
you observe first — color or size ? What after color and size ? What 
next? If the cat has some very noticeable feature, — an ear lopped 
off, a leg crippled, or something of that sort, — when are you likely 
to observe this feature ? What adjectives describe the colors of the 
cats you have seen? What comparisons? Rab, for example, "was 
brindled and gray like Ruhislaw granite'* 

Size : What adjectives describe the sizes of the cats you have 
seen? . What comparisons? How may a guess at the weight some- 
times suggest size ? See what is said of Kab's weight. 

Noticeable Features : What, after color and size, is specially 
noticeable about the cat you are now studying ? What specially dis- 
tinguishes it from other cats that are more or less like it ? 

Head : ^ The head carries the organs of the special senses (all 
except some of touch), the mouth, and the brain. Is there any ad- 
vantage in having these together, and in the front end of the body ? 
What is there about the head of a cat that is specially adaptable to 
its life and habits ? 

Neck, Trunk, Limbs, Tail : Purpose of each ? Special adapt- 
ability of each ? How is the tail of use in walking on a narrow place 
(top of fence, limb of tree), or in turning a corner quickly? How 

1 These questions will serve as the basis for a class conversation about 
the cat, and prepare the pupil for writing a description of some particu- 
lar cat — either the pupiPs own cat or one brought into the classroom to 
be described. Before the questions are taken up in class, however, they 
should be answered, as many of them as can be, by each pupil at home, 
from the study and observation of his own cat. Many of the facts called 
for by these questions will be unavailable in description of any sort, but 
it is always well for a writer to know more about his subject than he can 
put into any one piece of writing. Some of the questions are taken from 
O. P. Jenkins's Suggestions in Nature Study in the Primary Grades, an 
interesting pamphlet printed by the University Press, Stanford University, 

'California. 

2 It is not intended that the order of the details that follow should be 
used in the description of any particular cat. Por that sort of work a 
better order will be found in the description of Rab. The arrangement 
here is for convenience of study only. 
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does a tight-rope walker balance himself? How, then, does a cat 
balance itself ? 

Mouth : Number of teeth ? Different kinds ? Use of each kind ? 
How different from teeth of cow or horse? Why? Does an old 
cat have the same teeth that she had when a kitten? Which 
way do the jaws move? Any lateral motion, as in cow or horse? 
Size of tongue? Shape? Surface? Do the little teethlike rough- 
nesses on the tongue point forward or backward ? Advantage in this ? 
Shape of tongue in lapping milk or water ? 

Whiskers (and long hairs above the eyes) : Position ? Length ? 
Use? 

Nose: Position? Use? The nose of the cat is an organ of 
touch as well as of smell. 

Eyes: Color? Place on head? How affected by light? Are 
they the same in day as in night ? Can the cat move them ? Shut 
them? Shut one and leave the other open? Eyelashes? What is 
the nictitating membrane ? Look for this in the inner comer of the 
eye. How are the eyes kept so bright ? 

Ears: Shape? Size? Position? Why quick and alert? Can 
the cat move them ? Move one at a time ? Hold the cat's head so 
it cannot be moved, and make a slight noise (snap the fingers) about 
a foot or so behind the ears. What do the ears do ? Make the noise 
a trifle to one side of where you made it before. Does the ear on 
that side seem to locate the noise? Try other experiments of the 
same sort, and note how the ears act in each case. 

Legs: Length? How many joints? In what direction do the 
legs bend? How does the cat walk ? Run? Jump? Sit? Climb? 
How do the fore legs differ from the hind legs ? Special use of hind 
legs? Of fore legs? 

Feet : Number of toes ? Relative position on foot ? What kind 
of tracks does a cat make in snow or nmd? Shape of claws? How 
attached? How moved? Use? Pads on bottom of foot ? Use? How 
many claws on fore foot? On hind foot? How do claws on hind foot 
differ from claws on fore foot? Any advantage in withdrawing claws 
into sheaths? 

Fur : Use ? Length on various parts of body ? Same length on 
any one spot? Advantage in short and long hairs together? Fur 
able to shed water ? Oily or not ? Do these facts explain the cat's 
aversion to getting wet ? 
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Movements : What is peculiar about the movements of the cat — 
as compared with those of the dog, say ? 

Other Questions : How does a cat catch a mouse ? Be precise ; 
explain in detail. Do cats like water? Can cats swim? How? 
Can cats remember? Proof? Can cats make plans? Proof? Tricks 
that cats perform ? How do they talk to their masters ? Why do 
cats sleep so much in the daytime? Why do they hunt so much in 
the night-time? What food do cats like best? Are they kind to 
their kittens? Proof? When a cat carries a kitten, how does she 
keep her sharp teeth from hurting it? Do cats like dogs? Why. 
not ? Do they fight dogs ? How ? Can a cat make a dog run ? How 
does a cat look or act when angry ? When in good humor ? When 
frightened? When restless? Does a cat purr through its nose or its 
mouth? Proof? Why does a cat need to climb trees? To see in 
the night? To be light, quick, and noiseless in movement? 

Exercise 87 

1. Class Exercise : Study the models in Section 58 
as in preceding sections. Observe that the description of 
the Bluebird is a description of the species, and applies 
alike to all bluebirds, while the description of Rab is a 
description of an individual. 

2. Assignment in Advance: Select some common 
bird for observation and study, — American Robin (^Me- 
rula migratorid)^ Baltimore Oriole (^Icterus galbula)^ Blue 
Jay (^Cyanodtta cristata)^ Bobolink (^Dolichonyx oryzivo- 
ru%)^ Common Crow (^Oorvus Americanus)^ Red-headed 
Woodpecker (^Melanerpes erythrocephalu%)^ or the like, — 
and ask the pupils to make observations of the bird at 
first-hand for a week or two, and then, after a class conver- 
sation on the bird, to write a description similar to the 
description of the Bluebird in Sectibn 68. Each pupil 
should take notes, setting down his observations at the 
time he makes them, and questions may be asked in the 
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class at intervals during the week or two, so that needed 
directions may be given for the work. 

Look up the word " bird " in any unabridged dictionary 
(^Century ^ Standard^ etc.), and study the topography of a 
bird as there given. Draw the outline on the blackboard, 
and explain the names and location of the parts of the 
bird that will most likely be needed for description. The 
following hints will be of use in the work of observa- 
tion : — 

A Bird's Biographt 

1. Description (of size, form, color, and markings).* 

2. Haunts (upland, lowland, lakes, rivei^, woods, fields, etc.). 

3. Movements (slow or active, hops, walks, creeps, swims, tail 
wagged, etc.). 

4. Appearance (alert, pensive, crest erect, tail drooped, etc.). 

5. Disposition (social, solitary, wary, unsuspicious, etc.). 

6. Flight (slow, rapid, direct, undulating, soaring, sailing, flap- 
ping, etc.). 

7. Song (pleasing, unattractive, continuous, short, loud, low, sung 
from the ground, from a perch, in the air, etc. ; season of song). 

8. Call notes (of surprise, alarm, protest, warning, signalling, etc.). 

9. Season (spring, fall, summer, winter, with times of arrival and 
departure, and variations in numbers). 

10. Food (berries, insects, seeds, etc.; how secured). 

11. Mating (habits during courtship), 

12. Nesting (choice of site, material, construction, eggs^ incuba- 
tion) . 

13. The young (food and care of, time in the nest, notes, actions, 
flight). — Frank M. Chapman, Bird-Life,^ 

1 Be careful about the color. There are reds and reds, blues and blues, 
etc. ; if you would know how many reds, blues, etc., there are, consult the 
•* Table of Colors," Standard Dictionary, pp. 1721-1723, and the beauti- 
ful color plate facing p. 1722. 

2 Copyright, 1901, by D. Appleton & Company. Reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers. 
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3. Study, as in 2, one of the common domestic fowls, — 
a hen, a duck, a goose, or a turkey. Perhaps you can 
write a description of a particular hen ("Bragging 
Speckle"), a particular cock ("The Boss of the Hen- 
nery," "Tom's Game-cock," "The Old Rooster"), or a 
particular turkey-cock. 

4. Select one of the following animals for observation 
and study (after the manner of the cat. Section 67), and 
write a description of it, using the description of Rab as 
your model. Make this a description of an individual, 
just as Dr. Brown has done. If you have some peculiar 
interest in the animal you describe, — if you love it — that 
dog of yours, say, or if you hate it — your neighbor's dog, 
— your description will be all the better. It is the hard- 
est sort of work to write about a thing toward which one 
is indifferent. 

Tame Animals Wild Animals^ 

1. Cat. 8. Bear. 

2. Dog. 9. Deer. 
8. Horse. 10. Wolf. 

4. Cow. 11. Camel. 

5. Hog. 12. Elephant. 

6. Sheep. 13. Kangaroo. 

7. Goat. 14. Monkey. 

SECTION 58 

Buildings and Rooms 

The Craigie House 

All visitors to Cambridge are familiar with the spacious old-fash- 
ioned house, painted in yellow and white, which stands far back from 
Brattle Street on the right, as one goes from Harvard Square to Mount 
Auburn. A gateway in the oddly patterned fence opens through a 
^ These may be studied in a menagerie or a zoological garden. 
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lilac hedge into the long walk, at the end of which, up low flights of 
steps, the house stands on its gi*assy terraces. Its ample front of two 
stories extends, including the broad verandas, to a width of more than 
eighty feet. There are large clumps of lilac bushes upon the green- 
sward, and on the left an aged and lofty elm tree throws its shadows 
upon the house, and sighs for its companion, killed many years ago 
by cankor worms, and too vigorous pruning. An Italian balustrade 
along the first terrace is a late addition ; but the roof is crowned with 
a similar railing of the old days. Between the tall white pilasters, 
which mark the width of the hallway, the front door still retains the 
brass knocker which announced many a visitor to the ancient hospi- 
talities, and which even now occasionally answers to the hand of a 
stranger, or the small boy who does not see the modern bell-knob, > 
and whose wonder is duly roused by the cumbrous old lock, with its 
key that might have belonged to a Bastile. In the white-wainscoted 
hall is a handsome staircase, with broad, low steps, and variously 
twisted balusters. On the left opens the drawing-room, which, with 
its deep window-seats, its arched recesses, its marble mantel sur- 
mounted by a broad panel set in an architectural frame, remains a 
fine specimen of a " colonial " interior. Opposite to this is a similar 
room, of much simpler, but still substantial style, — in all the later 
years the poet's study. Beyond is a spacious apartment now used as 
a library, whose windows command the garden and grounds. Above 
are the chambers, whose broad fireplaces are framed in old-fashioned 
Dutch tiles. — Samuel Longfellow, Life of H, W, Longfellow. 

Three Rooms 
i. a garret 
In the old houses the garret was the children's castle. The rough 
rafters, — it was always an unfinished room, otherwise not a true 
garret, — the music of the rain on the roof, the worn sea chests with 
their miscellaneous treasures, the blue-roofed cradle that had sheltered 
ten blue-eyed babies, the tape looms and reels and spinning-wheels, 
the herby smells, and the delightful dream corners, — these could not 
be taken with us to the new home. Wonderful people had looked out 
upon us from under those garret eaves. Sindbad the Sailor and Baron 
Munchausen had sometimes strayed in and told us their unbeliev- 
able stories ; and we had there made the acquaintance with the great 
Caliph Haroun-Al-Raschid. — Lucy Larcom,^ New England Girlhood. 
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II. A SITTING-ROOM 

In the sitting-room where his mother sat sewing, there was not an 
ornament, save the etching he had brought. The clock stood on a 
small shelf, its dial so much defaced that one could not tell the time 
of day ; and when it struck, it was with noticeably disproportionate 
deliberation, as if it wished to correct any mistake into which the 
family might have fallen by reason of its illegible dial. The paper 
on the walls showed the first concession of the Puritans to the Spirit 
of Beauty, and was made up of a heterogeneous mixture of flowers of 
unheard-of shapes and colors, arranged in four different ways along 
the wall. There were no books, no music, and only a few newspapers 
in sight — a bare, blank, cold, drab-colored shelter from the rain, not a 
home. Nothing cosey, nothing heart-warming ; a grim and horrible 
shed. — Hamlin Garland, Main Travelled Roads. 

III. A boy's study 

Tom was for the first time in a Rugby boy's citadel. It wasn't 
very large, certainly, being about six feet long by four broad. It 
couldn't be called light, as there were bars and a grating to the 
window ; which little precautions were necessary in the studies on 
the ground floor looking out into the close. But it was unconjmonly 
comfortable to look at, Tom thought. 

The space under the window at the farther end was occupied by a 
square table covered with a reasonably clean and whole red and blue 
check tablecloth ; a hard-seated sofa covered with red stuff occupied 
one side, running up to the end and making a seat for one, or, by sit- 
ting close, for two at the table ; and a good stout wooden chair afforded 
a seat to another boy, so that three could sit and work together. The 
walls were wainscoted half-way up, the wainscot being covered with 
green baize, the remainder with a bright-patterned paper, on which 
hung three or four prints of dogs' heads. Over the door was a row of 
hat-pegs, and on each side bookcases with cupboards at the bottom ; 
shelves and cupboards being filled indiscriminately with school-books, 
a cup or two, a mouse trap, and candlesticks, leather straps, a fustian 
bag, and some curious-looking articles which puzzled Tom not a little, 
until his friend explained that they were climbing-irons, and showed 
their use. A cricket bat and small fishing rod stood up in another 
comer. — Thomas Hughes, Tom Brown's School- Days (adapted). 
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Szerolae 88 

1. Class Exercise: The order of the details in the 
first description is an admirable one for the description of 
a house. Make an outline that will show this order. Is 
the point of view stationary or progressive ? Why does it 
seem so natural ? What of the choice of details ? Has the 
author mentioned all the things he saw ? Why not ? Men- 
tion some of these. Put them into the description and note 
the effect. Is the picture you get from the description made 
any clearer by these added details, or is it only blurred ? 

Which of the three descriptions of rooms gives you the 
clearest mental picture ? Which one seems to have been 
written from recollection? What makes you think so? 
Which of the three descriptions shows the clearest, most 
accurate power of vision on the part of the author? 
Proof ? What, in the description of East's study, makes 
you think that you are looking at the room through a 
boy's — Tom's — eyes ? What would a man probably have 
seen, or have failed to see, in tlie room ? How is the char- 
acter of the owner of the room shown in the description of 
the sitting room ? In the description of the boy's study ? 

2. Write a description of your schoolhouse. Write 
from the point of view of a pupil who sees the building 
for the first time. 

3. Describe some public building in your town. 

4. Describe a house — either in town or in the country 
near by. An old, tumble-down house is an interesting 
object to describe. 

6. Describe an attic in which you have spent rainy days. 

6. Describe a room — sitting-room, parlor, library, den, 

hayloft, boy's cave, or the like. Make use of four or five 
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details that individualize the room. Suggest by these 
details, if you can, the character of the inmates. One 
tries to have in one's room the things one likes, — as in 
East's study, for example. Select details, therefore, that 
reveal character. 

7. Describe the room of a girl who is untidy and un- 
refined, though rich. 

8. Describe the room of a girl who is ladylike, cultured, 
and neat, though poor. 

9. Describe the room of a boy who is something of a 
bookworm. 

10. Describe the room of a boy who likes hunting, fish- 
ing, photography, etc. In this, as well as in other de- 
scriptions of the sort, draw upon your imagination, but 
depend also, and to a large extent, upon your own obser- 
vation of actual rooms. 

11. Class Exercise : The picture of Cologne Cathe- 
dral (Figure 14) — a beautiful example of Gothic ar- 
chitecture — may be used in connection with a study of 
the chief styles of architecture. "A Little Talk about 
Architecture," by Lucia Ames Mead, in St. Nicholas^ xxxii: 
985-989 (September, 1905), will suggest an easy approach 
to the subject, and further references will be found in the 
New International JEncyclopcedia («. v. "Architecture"). 
See also the illustrations of the various styles of architec- 
ture in some unabridged dictionary, and study such terms 
in the phraseology of architecture as may be needed for the 
description of the present picture. These terms will be 
found listed under the word "architecture." Illustrations 
of the most famous and the most beautiful examples of 
architecture may be bought from picture dealers for a 
penny or so each. 



CHAPTER X 

SXPLAlfATION 

SECTION 59 

The Four Kinds of Discourse 

There are four kinds of oral and written discourse: 
narration, description, explanation, and argument. You 
have studied and practised narration and description in 
the two preceding chapters ; indeed, you have practised 
these two kinds of discourse considerably ever since you 
began the work in language in th^ lower grades. Ex- 
planation, also, you have used in your oral recitations and 
in your written tests, for whenever you have answered a 
"What?" or a "How?" or a "Why?" you have com- 
monly given an explanatory answer. Argument you have 
used somewhat less frequently. Out of the school you 
have used orally all four kinds of discourse, but most of 
all, narration and explanation. 

You ought now to be ready to learn how these four 
kinds of discourse differ, the one from the other, and what 
is meant by explanation, the kind of discourse you are to 
study and practise in the present chapter. You will not 
soon forget, I fancy, the angling trip you and Tom took last 
Saturday to the trout stream that comes down from the 
hills above Valley Farm, threads through the meadows a 
bit to the south of your father's lands, and loses itself in 
Bearcamp Water. Now, if you were to give an account 

802 
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of this trip, you might quite likely say, among other 
things, something like this: — 

1. Last Thursday Tom and I set about getting bait for Saturday's 
fishing. A warm shower fell just at sunset, and a bit after dark Tom 
and I met by agreement back of our barn, Tom with an empty lard 
pail, and I with a lighted lantern. Following the old foot-path, we 
were soon in the lower pasture, where, in a patch of closely cropped 
grass, we came upon any number of great fat " night-crawlers," — 
angle worms the rain had brought out of the earth. Treading softly, 
I held the lantern for Tom to see by, while he put the slippery things 
into his pail. He has a way of touching the " crawlers " just at their 
burrows, when they are only part way out, that frightens that end of 
their bodies, so to speak, and brings them clear out and whole from 
their holes. When Tom had his pail a third full of these slippery, 
wriggling worms, he covered theA with fresh moss, scraped from the 
foot of a blasted oak, to give them food and drink until Saturday. 

2. Our biggest fish, the one Tom pulled out of the deep, shaded 
pool just where the stream leaves the woods and spreads out through 
the meadows, was a trout, twelve inches long and a pound in weight. 
It had a large, leathery mouth, as all trout do, and its body was 
beautifully marbled with olive and black, and sprinkled over with 
blue, yellow, and pinkish-red spots. 

3. Tom has an odd notion about talking and fishing. He claims 
that fish do not mind talk and noise. He says you may talk as much 
as you please, or make as much noise as you please, and not frighten 
the fish, if only you are careful to sit quite still, or to stand quite still, 
and when you change your position, to move with slow, deliberate 
motions. Even when you are fishing from a boat, you may laugh and 
talk all you care to, if only you do not make a noise on the bottom 
with your feet or the anchor, for this, he says, jars the water and the 
jar frightens the fish. 

4. Tom and I had an argument about this notion of his, and he 
cited several incidents to prove his theory. Once, he said, he fired a 
gun over the water and killed a frog without alarming the other frogs 
and the fish in plain sight. But the instant he started to get the dead 
frog, the other frogs plumped into the water and all the fish in sight 
darted away. Another time, he was fishing down -stream, breaking 
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his way through the brush and calling to Bill Means, who was with 
him, and came to the very pool where he caught the big trout I have 
just told you about He thrust his pole and line through the 
branches orerhanging the pool, and in a few minutes he had landed 
no less than seven fine trout. But when he was fishing up-stream a 
week or so later, and came to this same pool, he caught not a single 
fish, although the day promised good sport and he came to the pool 
quietly and on tiptoe. This time the fish had seen him, while before 
they had not. And I presume Tom is right about this, for yesterday 
I found his theory confirmed in Mr. van Dyke's Fisherman's Luck, a 
splendid book on the art of angling. 

These four paragraphs, although but a portion of what 
you might say about your angling trip, illustrate the four 
kinds of discourse. Paragraph 1 is a narrative; para- 
graph 2, a description; paragraph 3, an explanation; and 
paragraph 4, an argument. Paragraph 1 tells the story 
of the bait gathering; paragraph 2 tells how the big trout 
looked; paragraph 3 makes clear Tom's notion about talk- 
ing and fishing; and paragraph 4 is an attempt, by means 
of narrative incidents, to prove the truth of Tom's theory. 
Narration may be defined as that kind of discourse in 
which the aim is to tell a story; description, as that kind of 
discourse in which the aim is to tell how persons or things 
look; explanation, as that kind of discourse in which the 
aim is to make more definite the nature of certain ideas or 
thoughts; and argument, as that kind of discourse in 
which the aim is to prove the truth or the falsity of cer- 
tain thoughts. 

Ezercise 89 

1. Class Exercise : Ask twelve pupils to find and 

bring to the class twelve paragraphs, — each of the twelve 

to bring one paragraph; three of the pupils to bring 

narrative paragraphs; three, descriptive paragraphs; three 
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explanatory paragraphs; three, argumentative paragraphs. 
Give the last three some direction, as argumentative para- 
graphs are harder to find. Have these paragraphs read 
and discussed in the class in a way to bring out clearly 
the difference between the four kinds of discourise. None 
of the paragraphs should be taken from this book. 

2. Find and bring to the class an explanatory para- 
graph, and be prepared to show just how the paragraph is 
an illustration of the definition of explanation given in 
Section 69, as well as what idea or thought the paragraph 
explains. 

3. Which of the following titles suggest narrations ? 
Descriptions ? Explanations ? Does any title suggest 
more than one kind of discourse ? Is any title obscure ? 
Is any title too broad for a short theme ? 

1. The Cruise of the Wasp, 12. Paddy. 

2. What a Snob Is. 13. Crabbing. 

3. Sailing a Catboat. 14. How Matches Are Made. 

4. An Old Dutch Mansion. 15. The Mutiny on the Bounty, 

5. Our Neighbor's Goat. 16. View from My Window. 

6. The Green Linnet. 17. The Discovery of Gold in Cali- 

7. Ulysses and the Cyclops. fornia. 

8. The Fall of Khartoum. 18. The Log House of the Pio- 

9. Indian Summer. neers. 

10. The Dog-days. 19. How We Sugar Off. 

11. Sun-dogs. 20. What the Printer's Devil Does. 

SECTION 60 

Explanation by Definition 

Explanation was defined in the last section, you remem- 
ber, as " that kind of discourse in which the aim is to make 
more definite the nature of certain ideas or thoughts." 
Ideas or thoughts, then, are the subject-matter of expla- 
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nation, and not persons or things, as in narration or de- 
scription. That is, you cannot explain the particular 
horse, Prince ; you can tell a story about him (narration), 
or you can tell how he looks (description). But the idea 
*^ horse " you can explain, because this is something that 
exists only in the mind, and is therefore a proper sub- 
ject for ' explanation. You can do this by saying that 
" a horse is a solid-hoofed, odd-toed quadruped," and by 
adding, it may be, to make your explanation more definite, 
a bit of description from some particular horse you have 
seen. In the same manner you can explain ideas like 
" bricks," " poetry," " plum-pudding," " the making of 
peanut brittle," what not, or thoughts like "The source of 
rain is clouds," " Mud pies gratify one of our first and 
best instincts " (Warner), or "Art is long and time is fleet- 
ing." And in these explanations you may use more or 
less narration and description, provided always that your 
chief aim be to make more definite the nature of the ideas 
or the thoughts you explain. 

This being the chief aim of explanation, it follows that 
your thinking must be clear, and your words plain and 
simple, — all as transparent as a plate glass window. 
Unless you yourself clearly understand the ideas or the 
thoughts you are to explain, it is quite unlikely that you 
will succeed in making your hearer or reader understand 
them. An effective method of writing an explanatory 
paragraph is to devote the first sentence to a definition or 
a statement of the idea or the thought you are to explain, 
and the succeeding sentences to examples, comparisons, 
restatements, or whatever will make clearer your first 
key-sentence. Test your paragraph, not as you under- 
stand it, but as your reader will understand, by means of 
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your words, what your paragraph attempts to explain. 
Make your explanation as lively and as interesting as you 
know how, but above all, make it clear.^ 

Of the special methods of explanation, and they are 
many, only four will be treated in this and the following 
sections, the first being that of definition. If you will 
examine again my definition of explanation, you will 
observe that it does two things. First, it tells to what class 
explanation belongs (" discourse"), and second, it tells how 
explanation differs from the three other members of the 
same class (" the aim is to make more definite the nature 
of certain ideas or thoughts "). The class is sometimes 
called the genuB^ and the characteristics that distinguish 
a member of the class are sometimes called the difference,^ 

These two terms, genus and difference^ are illustrated in 
the following definitions, some of' which are not scientifi- 
cally accurate, but good enough for the purposes of ordinary 
writing : — 

A weed is \^enus'\ a plant [difference] that persists in growing 
where it is not wanted.* 

1 Observe that the method of explanation is pretty much like the 
method of description. You commonly begin in explanation, as in de- 
scription, with what is general, and then proceed to what is specific. 
Thus you make your explanation grow out of its germinal idea, just as a 
plant grows out of and expands from the germ in the seed. 

2 " Any class of things may be called a genus, (Greek y4vos, race or 
kind), if it be regarded as made up of two or more species. ... On the 
the other hand, a species is any class which is regarded as forming part of 
the next larger class, so that the terms genus and species are relative to 
each other, the genus being the larger class which is divided, and the 
species the two or more smaller classes into which the genus is divided.*^ — 
Jevons, Elementary Lessons in Logic, p. 08. 

8 Latin, differentia. 

* Hodge, Nature Study and Lifd p. 118. 
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A steam-engine may be defined as [jffenus] an apparatus Idifference] 
for doing work by means of heat applied to water. ^ 

A triangle is [j^enus] a plane figure [^difference] bounded by three 
straight sides. 

A cathedral is [jgenusj a church [difference'} in which a bishop has 
his seat. 

Baseball is [jgenus] a game [difference'] played with bat and ball by 
eighteen men. 

How definitions may be used to advantage in explanatory 
paragraphs is shown in the two following paragraphs : — 

What a Volcano Is 
A volcano is an opening in the crust of the earth through which 
molten rock or lava and other stones, along with great quantities of 
steara, are thrown out with great violence into the air. This steam 
is heated far above the boiling point of water ; up, indeed, to the 
melting point of rock, and escapes with such force that it drives the 
rocks before it, as by an explosion of gunpowder. Sometimes these 
pieces of rock are so pulverized that they are but dust, that floats 
away in the form of a cloud, and has been known to drift more than 
a thousand miles before it falls to earth ; but the most of this rock 
falls near the mouth, and makes a hill called the volcanic cone. — 
N. S. Shaler, First Book in Geology. 

Work and Play Distinguished 
First, then, of the distinction between the classes who work and the 
classes who play. Of course we must agree upon a definition of these 
terms — work and play — before going farther. Now, roughly,... 
play is an exertion of body or mind made to please ourselves and 
with no determined end ; and work is a thing done because it ought to 
be done, and with a determined end. You play, as you call it, at 
cricket, for instance. That is as hard work as anything else ; but it 
amuses you, and it has no result but amusement. If it were done as 
an ordered form of exercise, for health's sake, it would become work 
directly. So, in like manner, whatever we do to please ourselves and 
only for the sake of pleasure, not for an ultimate object, is play, the 

^G. C. V. Holmes, in Lament's Specimens of Exposition^ p. 10. 
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pleasing thing, not the useful thing. Play may be useful in a second- 
ary sense (nothing is, indeed, more useful or necessary) ; but the 
use of it depends on its being spontaneous. — Ruskin, Work. 

Helps to Study : What definition do you find in the first para- 
graph ? What is the genus f The difference f How is the definition 
made clear in the sentences that follow ? How is the second sentence 
made to grow out of the first sentence? How is the third sen- 
tence made to grow out of the second sentence ? What definitions do 
you find in the second paragraph ? What is the genus in each defini- 
tion ? The difference t How are these definitions made clear in the 
sentences that follow ? How are the first two sentences, which in this 
paragraph precede the definitions, a help to the explanation ? 

Exercise 90 

1. Find in your other text-books five definitions you 
have already learned. Come to the class prepared to ' 
write the definitions on the blackboard and to point out 
the genus and the difference in each.^ 

2. Using as your models the definitions in Section 60, 
complete the following definitions by supplying the 
difference : ^ — 

1. A noun is a part of speech 

2. A verb is a part of speech 

3. A circle is a plane figure 

4. A cube is a solid 

5. A tree is a plant 

1 In the Cosmopolitan for September, 1906 (41 : 476-477) will be found 
some thirty or more attempted definitions of "graft," worded by school- 
boys, which may be made the subject of class discussion. 

2 The teacher may find a helpful guide in the rules for definition usually 
given in works on logic, — such rules, for example, as those given at pp. 
109-1 10 of Jevons's Elementary Lessons in Logic. The exercises in defini- 
tion in this book are intended, among other things, to do away with the 
silly answers so frequently heard in the classroom, that '* Work is work- 
ing^'*'' ** A line is when you draw a mark from one place to another," etc. 
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6. A shrub is a plant 

7. A vine is a plant 

8. A herb is a plant 

9. Checkers is a game 

10. Football is a game 

8. Try to answer the following questions oflfhand. 
Then think out careful answers. 

1. What is smoke? 

2. What is cloud? 

3. What is rain? 

4. What is dust? 

5. What makes the sky blue? 

Now read the following answer to the last question, 
which is the most difficult of the five. Look up the 
meanings of the unfamiliar words in the answer. 

What Makes the Sky Blue? 

The sky has long been a puzzle to physicists. There are two mys- 
teries to explain about it, — its reflection of light and its color. The 
old view was that the blue of the sky was due simply to atmospheric 
oxygen. Oxygen has a faint blue tint, and the idea was that several 
miles of the gas, even when diluted as it is in the air, would have a 
bright blue color. But this did not account for the intense illumina- 
tion of the sky, and of recent years Tyndall's " dust theory," or some 
modification of it, has been generally accepted. This regards the 
blue color as an optical effect, like the color of very thin smoke, due 
to excessively fine particles floating in the air, which would also 
account for the large proportion of reflected light from the sky. Re- 
cent calculations by Professor Spring, of Li^ge, Belgium, however, 
indicate that the dust in the air is not sufficient in amount, nor finely 
enough divided, to support this explanation, and he rejects it for this 
and other reasons. He has gone back to the old blue-oxygen theory, 
and accounts for the general illumination of the sky on the hypothe- 
sis, first advanced by Hagenbach, that intermingled layers of different 
density in the atmosphere give it the power of reflecting light. — 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Success, 8 : 112-E. 
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4. Define, in a single sentence, one or more of the 
following terms, consulting any good dictionary for ety- 
mology and meanings : (1) Lead pencil, (2) cider, (3) 
sandwich,! (4) trolley-car, (&) tramp, (6) busybody, 
(7) gentleman,^ (8) courtesy, (9) bank, (10) Congress. 

5. Taking as your model Ruskin's paragraph on work 
and play (Section 60), write a paragraph explaining the 
difference between the terms in one of the following 
pairs: — 

1. Work and exercise. 

2. Study and reading. 

3. News and gossip. 

4. A thermometer and a barometer. 

5. A state and a territory. 

6. A mountain and a hill. 

7. A safety touch-down and a touch-back. 

SECTION 61 

Explanation by Division 

A second method of explanation is that of division. 
Division, as here used,^ means the separation of an idea 

1 See Century Dictionary, 

2 ** To be honest, to be kind — to earn a little and to spend a little less, to 
make upon the whole a family happier for his presence, to renounce when 
that shall be necessary and not to be embittered, to keep a few friends, 
but these without capitulation — above all, on the same grim condition, to 
keep friends with himself — here is a task for all that a man has of forti- 
tude and delicacy." — Stevenson, A Christmas Sermon. See Cardinal 
Newman's definition of a gentleman, quoted in Elements of English Com- 
position, pp. 74-76. 

8 For purposes of practical explanation it seems hardly worth while to 
keep to the logical distinction between division and partition. Division, 
as used in this section and in Exercise 91> will therefore be found to in- 
clude partition. The distinction, however, is this : Logical division is the 
process by which a genus is separated into its component species ; partition, 
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into the parts of which it is composed. Discourse, foi 
example, I divided in Section 59 into narration, description, 
explanation, and argument. Having separated the idea 
into its four parts, I then defined each of those parts. To 
be of any worth as a basis of speech or writing, division 
must always be made upon some one principle. Other- 
wise the parts into which an idea is separated will 
overlap, and the division will confuse the explanation. 
Discourse, for example, must not be divided into oral dis- 
course, written discourse, and explanation, since explana- 
tion may itself be either oral or written. Nor must 
horses be divided into white, black, and draft horses; but 
rather, upon the principle of color, into white, black, bay, 
etc., or, upon the principle of use, into draft, carriage, 
and race horses. 

The method of division is used in the nonsense rhyme 
about John Ball (in this case, partition, since the parts of 
a gun are named), and in the two prose paragraphs that 
follow: — 

A Bit of Nonsense 

John Patch made the match, 
And John Clint made the flint, 
And John Puzzle made the muzzle, 
And John Crowder made the powder. 
And John Block made the stock, 
And John B rammer made the hammer. 
And John Wiming made the priming, 
And John Scott made the shot, 
But John Ball shot them all. 

or physical division, is the process by which an individual object is 
regarded as composed of its separate parts, as, for example, a tree is re- 
garded as composed of root, trunk, branches, leaves, etc. Partition is 
frequently resorted to in explaining the principle upon which a machine 
or other apparatus is constructed. 
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What Horticulture Includes 

The word " horticulture " is one of those broad words under which 
much is grouped. It includes the cultivation of orchard fruits, such 
as apples and plums ; of small fruits, such as strawberries and rasp- 
berries ; of garden vegetables for the table ; of flowers of all sorts, 
including shrubbery and ornamental trees and their arrangement into 
beautiful landscape effects around our homes. Horticulture, then, is 
a name for an art that is both far-reaching and important. — Burkett, 
Stevens, and Hill, Agriculture for Beginners. 

Kinds of Springs 
# 
The traveller's spring is a little cup or saucer-shaped fountain set 
in the bank by the roadside. The harvester's spring is beneath a wide- 
spreading tree in the fields. The lover's spring is down a lane under 
a hill. There is a good screen of rocks and bushes. The hermit's 
spring is on the margin of a lake in the woods. The fisherman's 
spring is by the river. The miner finds his spring in the bowels of 
the mountain. The soldier's spring is wherever he can fill his canteen. 
The spring where schoolboys go to fill the pail is a long way up or 
down a hill, and has just been roiled by a frog or muskrat, and the 
boys have to wait till it settles. There is yet the milkman's spring 
that never dries, the water of which is milky and opaque. Sometimes 
it flows out of a chalk cliff. This latter is a hard spring ; all the 
others are soft. — John Burroughs, Pepacton. 

Helps to Study : To which of the four kinds of writing does 
the rhyme belong ? Why ? What does the word " horticulture " 
mean? What is its etymology? How is division illustrated in this 
paragraph ? Is the division well made ? How does it make clear the 
meaning of horticulture ? Can you think of any other terms of the 
sort that might be divided in a similar fashion ? How is division 
illustrated in the paragraph by Borroughs ? What term is explained 
by division ? Is the division made upon some one principle, as sug- 
gested on page 312? Is there any overlapping of the parts into 
which the idea is separated? In what other ways can the term 
" springs " be di^ded ? Which of the two prose paragraphs is the 
more interesting? Why? 
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1. By means of division show what the following terms 
include: — 

1. Our political parties (Republican, etc.)- 

2. Parts of speech (Noun, etc.). 

3. New England States (Maine, etc.). 

4. Territories of the United States. 

5. The Great Lakes.^ 

6. Kinds of sentences (illustrate two principles of division). 

7. American wars of the last century. 

8. Newspapers. • 

9. Advantages (or disadvantages) of town life. 
10. Advantages (or disadvantages) of farm life. 

Other terms for division: (1) tides, (2) my books, (3) winter 
sports^ (4) war ships, (5) modes of travel, (6) animals used in trav- 
elling, (7) work of the wind, (8) uses of iron, (9) uses of steam, 
(10) ways of telling time, (11) errors (baseball), (12) infield positions 
(baseball), (13) bicycle tires, (14) dogs, (15) matches, (16) sweet 
peas, (17) puddings. 

2. Study the method of explanation used in the follow- 
ing selection, and then write a series of directions for one 
of the subjects in the list that follows : — 

With Bow and Arrow 

The following siniple rules will be found, when mastered, to afford 
a perfect knowledge of small bird shooting : — 

1 . Use light, narrow-feathered arrows, with very blunt pewter heads. 
Pointed shafts will stick into the trees and remain out of reach. 

2. A birding bow should be light, and of not over fifty pounds 
drawing power, as it must be handled quickly and under all sorts of 
difficulties, such as interfering brambles and brushwood, awkward 
positions, etc. 

1 Find in your school geography other terms for division. The table 
of contents in any of your text-books will suggest abundant material for 
this sort of work. 
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3. The quiver shoald be large enough to hold at least a dozen 
arrows, and should be so well secured to the belt that it will not 
rattle when you walk. 

4. Shoot short distances at first, and pay strict attention to where 
your arrow goes, or it will be lost, 

5. Glance over the ground between you and your bird before 
shooting, and in your mind measure the probable distance in yards. 
When you have shot, note whether you shot over, under, or beside 
the bird, so that you may rectify the fault with the next shot. 
— Maurice Thompson, The Witchery of Archery. 

Helps to Study: Omit the first sentence and read the selection. 
Now read the selection as it stands. What, then, is the purpose of 
the first sentence ? How, therefore, shall you begin your own series 
of directions ? Should small birds be killed indiscriminately ? Why 
not ? What work do the birds do ? What birds especially are con- 
sidered beneficial to man? What birds do harm in garden and or- 
chard? See Longfellow's The Birds of Killingworth ; Hodge's Nature 
Study and Life, pp. 305-363 ; Burkett, Stevens, and Hill's Agriculture 
for Beginners, pp. 234-240; Stickney's Bird World, p. 211 ; BeaPs Some 
Common Birds in Their Relation to Agriculture (Washington, Farm- 
ers' Bulletin No. 54). 

Write a series of directions telling — 
1. How to go somewhere. 

1. From the schoolhouse to your home. 

2. From your home to the railway station. 

3. From your home to the home of a friend. 

4. From a hotel to a park. 

5. From the city hall to a point requiring a change of trolley-cars. 

6. From some street corner to the post-office. 

7. From your farm to the farm of friends five miles distant. 

8. From your town to the home of a friend who lives in the 
country. 

No work is more practical than this, since you are often 
stopped on the street or in the road and asked how to find 
some place or some person. Make use in your directions 
of any notable landmark, — a " skyscraper," a fountain, a 
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hill, a field of corn, — and make your directions as brief 
and as clear as yoa know how. See Launcelot's amusing 
directions in The Merchant of Venice^ act ii, scene iL 

2. How to do something. 

1. How to tie a four-in-hand. 11. How to sharpen a lead pencil. 

2. How to saddle a horse. 12. How to sew on a button. 

3. How to send up a kite. 13. How to put up a swing. 

4. How to plant a tree. 14. How to pare an apple. 

5. How to husk com. 15. How to set the table. 

6. How to shingle a roof. 16. How to build a coal fire. 

7. How to break a colt. 17. How to steam apples. 

8. How to train a dog. 18. How to bake potatoes. 

9. How to catch a trout. 19. How to can peaches. 
10. How to grow celery. 20. How to trim a lamp. 

3. How to make something.^ 

4. How to repair something. 
6. How to play some game. 

SECTION 62 

Explanation by Example 

Definition and division, the two methods of explanation 
already treated, help to make an explanation clear; exam- 
ple and comparison, the two methods of explanation now 
to be treated, help to make an explanation clear — and 
also interesting. Indeed, nothing so enlivens an expla- 
nation as aptly chosen examples or comparisons. Exam- 
ples and comparisons, in fact, are tests of your knowledge 
of the matter you have in hand, for unless examples and 
comparisons occur to you readily, and in numbers, you 
may be quite certain that you have still some thinking to 
do before you are ready to go on with your explanation. 
1 See Exercise 81. 
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The number of examples to be used in any one paragraph 
will depend partly upon your subject and partly upon 
your method of treatment. Some subjects and some treat- 
ments will demand the use of several examples to the 
paragraph, perhaps a half-dozen or more, while others will 
demand the working out to some length of a single aptly 
chosen example. But whatever the number of examples 
you feel justified in using, you should invariably choose 
them from those that are perfectly familiar to your readers 
or hearers. To use examples which are unfamiliar to those 
you address, and which themselves have to be explained, is 
simply to double the task you already have in hand. But 
to choose examples from your own experience, rather than 
from books or other second-hand sources, is to double 
their effectiveness as illustrations. 

How examples may be used in explanation is shown in 
the following paragraphs : — 

On the Growth of Trees 

The rate of growth of different trees often decides which one 
will survive in the forest. For example, if two intolerant ^ kinds 
of trees should start together on a burned area or an old field, 
that one which grew faster in height would overtop the other and 
destroy it in the end by cutting off the light. Some trees, like the 
Black Walnut, grow rapidly from their earliest youth. Others grow 
very slowly for the first few years. The stem of the Long-leaf Pine, 
at four years old, is usually not more than five inches in length. 
During this time the roots have been growing instead of the stem. 
The period of its rapid growth in height comes later. 

The place where a tree stands has a great influence on its rate of 

1 " Tolerant trees are those which flourish under more or less heavy 
shade in early youth ; intolerant trees are those which demand a 
comparatively slight cover, or even unrestricted light." — Pinchot, 
A Primer of Forestry^ p. 81. 
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growth. Thus the trees on a hillside are often much smaller than 
those of equal age in the rich hollow below, and those on the upper 
slopes of a high mountain are commonly starved and stunted in com- 
parison with the vigorous forest lower down. The Western Chin- 
quapin, which reaches a height of 150 feet in the coast valleys of 
northern California, is a mere shrub at high elevations in the Sierra 
Nevada. The same thing often appears in passing from the more tem- 
perate regions to the far north. Thus the Canoe Birch, at its north- 
ern limit, rises only a few inches above the ground, while farther 
south it becomes a tree sometimes 120 feet in height. — Gifford 
PiNCHOT, A Primer of Forestry. 

Helps to Study : What is explained in this selection ? What exam- 
ples are used? Point out each of these. Omit the examples from the 
selection, and read it aloud. Is the selection as clear as before ? Is 
it as interesting ? What tree, other than the Black Walnut, might have 
been mentioned in sentence three ? What tree, other than the Long- 
leaf Pine, might have been mentioned in sentence five ? Do you think 
the author had any particular reason for choosing as examples the 
Black Walnut and the Long-leaf Pine ? Find other paragraphs in 
this book in which examples are used. Find one paragraph, in 
any book, in which a single example is worked out to some length. 
Compare the use of examples in the paragraphs you find with the 
use of examples in the present selection, as to number, effectiveness, 
familiarity, etc. 

Ezerdae 92 

1. Explain by example some one of the following subject- 
sentences, selecting the material you need from the facts 
given below : — 

1. Arithmetic is not as dull as it seems. 

2. The figure 9 is a most persistent, self-willed, and obstinate one. 
You cannot multiply it away or get rid of it anyhow. 

3. A very curious number is 142,857. 

4. The number 37 has a remarkable peculiarity. 

5. Numbers often combine in odd ways. 

The figure 9 : Note that the tens column below reads down, and the 
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units column reads up, 1, 2, 3, etc. ; that the digits in each product, 
added together, give 9 (1 + 8 = 9, 2 + 7 = 9, 3 + 6 = 9, etc.). 

1x9 = 9 

2 X 9 = 18 

3 X 9 = 27 

4 X 9 = 36 
5x9 = 45 
6x9 = 54 
7 X 9 = 63 
8x9 = 72 
9x9=81 

10 X 9 = 90 
Multiply any number by 9, add the digits of the product together, 
• and the sum is 9. Thus, 339 x 9 = 3051 ; 3 + 5 + 1 = 9. Take any row 
of figures, reverse their order, subtract, and the sum of the digits in 
the difference gives 9. Thus, — 

2941 
1492 



1449 
The sum of the digits, 1 + 4 + 4 + 9 = 18;l + 8 = 9. Raise the num- 
bers thus reversed and subtracted to their squares or cubes, and the 
result is the same. For example, 62 reversed is 26 ; 62 — 26 = 36, and 
3 + 6=9. 62 squared = 3844, and 26 squared = 676; 3844-676 = 
3168; 3 + 1 + 6 + 8 = 18, and 8 + 1 = 9. 62 cubed = 238, 328, and 26 
cubed = 17,576 ; 238,328 - 17,576 = 220,756 ; 2 + 2 + 7 + 5 + 6 = 18, 
and 1 + 8 = 9. Write any number, subtract the sum of its digits, and 
the digits of the product will give 9. Thus, to take an example, 
7,549,132 - 31 (the sum of the digits) = 7,549,101 ; the sum of the 
digits in this product, 7 + 5 + 4+9 + 1 + 1= 27, and 2 + 7 = 9. Ar- 
range in a row the cardinal numbers from 1 to 9, omitting 8, and mul- 
tiply this number by any one of the figures multiplied by 9, and the 
product will be a succession of figures identical with the figure that 
was multiplied by 9. Thus, — 

12345679 

45 (5 X 9) 

61728395 
49882716 
555555555 
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The number 142,857 : Multiply this number by 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6, 
and you get the same figures in the same order, beginning in each 
case at a different point. Multiply the number by 7, and you get 
nines. Multiply it by 8, and you get 1,142,856 ; add the first figure 
to the last, and you get again 142,857. 

The number 37 : Multiply this number by 3, or by any multiple 
of 3 up to 27 (6, 9, 12, etc.), and you get in the product figures all 
alike. 

Odd combinations : — 

1x9 + 2 = 11 

12x9 + 3 = 111 

123x9 + 4 = 1111 

1234 X 9 + 5 = 11111 

12345 X 9 + 6 = mill 

123456 X 9 + 7 = 1111111 

1234567x9+8 = 11111111 

12345678 x 9 + 9 = 111111111 

1x8+1=9 
12 X 8 + 2 = 98 
123 X 8 + 3 = 987 
1234x8 + 4=9876 
12345 X 8 + 5 = 98765 
123456 X 8 + 6 = 987654 
1234567 X 8 + 7 = 9876543 
12345678 x 8 + 8 = 98765432 
123456789 x 8 + 9 = 987654321 1 

2. Write a paragraph in which you explain by example 
some one of the following subject-sentences : — 

1. Some dogs show great intelligence. 

2. Some crops grow best on wet soils. 

3. Cities grow up where there are good harbors. 

4. Animals have ideas, but cannot tell them. (Illustrate from 
what you have seen dogs, cats, or horses do.) 

5. Multiplying both dividend and divisor by the same number 
does not change the quotient. 

1 The facts here given are adapted from William Walsh's Handy Book oj 
Literary Curiosities and the new magazine, The Scrap Bookj 1 : 172-173. 
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6. Many great Americans have been born on a farm. 

7. Many of the great masters of music have been of lowly and 
obscure origin. (Examples: Sebastian Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Handel, Schumann, Verdi, Weber, Wagner, etc. Exceptions : 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, etc.) 

8. The main object of life is not money; it is something better 
than money. (Examples: soldier, clergyman, doctor, lawyer, etc. 
Each, if he does his task well, works for money, but not mainly for 
money. For what, then, does each work ?) 

9. The power of individual choice is easily illustrated. (Ex- 
amples illustrating no power of choice : two weathercocks, two clouds, 
two empty bottles .in a stream. Examples illustrating power of 
choice: Two dogs at a point where the road diverges in different 
directions, one dog following two men who separate to go two differ- 
ent ways, etc.) 



SECTION 63 
Explanation by Comparison 

Explanation by comparison is governed by the same 
principles that govern explanation by example. When 
you explain an idea or a thought by comparison, you 
choose a particular comparison, as you choose a particular 
example, because that comparison happens to make more 
clear or more interesting the idea or the thought you 
explain. Comparisons, like examples, should be familiar 
to the persons addressed, should come from the writer's 
own experience, and may be used in numbers or worked 
out singly to some length. Comparison also includes 
contrast, since ideas and thoughts are seldom so alike that 
it is not sometimes worth while to point out their dif- 
ferences as well as their likenesses. 

Comparisons will be found in the following selections : — 
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Mountains 



Perhaps the simplest mountain that we can picture to ourselves as 
having been formed through a contraction of the earth's mass is a 
single fold of rock-strata. If you place on the table a number of 
napkins or table-cloths, one upon the other, and push gently from the 
opposite sides, yoa are likely to force up a fold of this kind. Your 
pushing is only the equivalent of the pulling in of the earth's crust, 
and the napkins may be taken to be the rock-strata. If you continue 
pushing, you will probably raise up a number of distinct folds run- 
ning parallel to one another. So, in case of the earth's crust, con- 
tinued or excessive strain has reared up parallel folds of rock, and 
these are the backbones of mountain chains. — Heilprin.^ 

II 

Mountains are to the rest of the body of the earth what violent 
muscular action is to the body of man. The muscles and tendons of 
its anatomy are, in the mountain, brought out with fierce and con- 
vulsive energy, full of expression, passion, and strength; the plains 
and the lower hills are the repose and the effortless motion of the 
frame, when its muscles lie dormant and concealed beneath the lines 
of its beauty, yet ruling those lines in their every undulation. This, 
then, is the first grand principle of the truth of the earth. The spirit 
of the hills is action ; that of the lowlands, repose ; and between these 
there is to be found every variety of motion and of rest ; from the 
inactive plain, sleeping like the firmament, with cities for stars, to 
the fiery peaks, which, with heaving bosoms and exulting limbs, with 
the clouds drifting like hair from their bright foreheads, lift up their 
Titan hands to Heaven, saying, " I live forever ! " 

But there is this difference between the action of the earth, and 
that of a living creature, that while the exerted limb marks its bones 
and tendons through the flesh, the excited earth casts off the flesh 

1 ** Mountains have not been uplifted suddenly, but only by long-con- 
tinued sinall movements, with very long waits between them." — W. M. 
Davis, What Does Science Know about Earthqitakes, in The Touth^s 
Companion, 80 : 258, 
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altogether, and its bones come out from beneath. Mountains are the 
bones of the earth, their highest peaks are invariably those parts of 
its anatomy which in the plains lie buried under five and twenty 
thousand feet of solid thickness of superincumbent soil, and which 
spring up in the mountain ranges in vast pyramids or wedges, fling- 
ing their garment of earth away from them on each side. The 
masses of the lower hills are laid over and against their sides, like the 
masses of lateral masonry against the skeleton arch of an unfinished 
bridge, except that they slope up to and lean against the central 
ridge: and, finally, upon the slopes of these lower hills are strewed 
the level beds of sprinkled gravel, sand, and clay, which form the 
extent of the champaign. Here then is another grand principle of 
the truth of earth, that the mountains must come from under all, and 
be the support of all; and that everything else must be laid in their 
arms, heap above heap, the plains being the uppermost. Opposed to 
this truth is every appearance of the hills being laid upon the plains, 
or built upon them. Nor is this a truth only of the earth on a large 
scale, for every minor rock (in position) comes out of the soil about 
it as an island out of the sea, lifting the earth near it like waves 
beating on its sides. — John Ruskin, Modem Painters. 

Helps to Study : Perform the experiment suggested in the first 
paragraph, and then explain the comparison. Does it satisfy the 
rules laid down in Section 63? On what comparison is the second 
selection based? How does contrast appear in this selection? Do 
you find any minor comparisons ? Do you find any similes ? Any 
metaphors? What is a simile? A metaphor? A comparison, then, 
may be stated either figuratively or as a matter of fact? Which of 
the two selections is the better piece of prose? Why? Which 
shows the superior mind? Why? There are terms in both selec- 
tions that may profitably be made the basis of explanation, as, for 
example, "contraction of the earth's mass," "fold of rock-strata," 
"parallel folds of rock," "violent muscular action," "muscles," 
** tendons, " " anatomy, " etc. Imagine, for instance, that a pupil in 
the grade next below your own, to whom you have read these 
selections, has asked you the meaning of these unfamiliar terms. 
Explain them clearly and, simply enough for him to understand. 
Now that you have explained these terms orally, select one that you 
are interested in, and write a careful explanation of it. 
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1. Find other paragraphs in which some idea or some 
thought is explained by means of comparisons. Bring the 
paragraphs to the class, and be prepared to point out the 
comparisons. Test the comparisons by the rules given in 
Section 63. 

2. Find, and bring to the class, a paragraph in which 
persons or things are compared or contrasted. To what 
kind of discourse does the paragraph belong? 

3. Prepare a list of ideas or thoughts, or persons or 
things, that can be compared or contrasted. State orally 
the likenesses between the two members of each pair in 
your list, or the unlikenesses if you employ contrast, and 
whether a theme based on the likenesses you mention will 
be an explanation or a description. The list may be some- 
thing like this : ^ — 

1. Laughter and a brook. 

2. Sleep and death. 

3. A dog and a wolf. 

4. Washing^n and Lincoln. 

5. Portia and Lady Macbeth. 

4. Bring to the class a list of five similes, of five meta- 
phors, and of five comparisons stated as matters of fact. 
Be prepared to point out the comparisons in each case, 
and to give your opinion as to the effectiveness of each 
comparison. If you can think of a more apt comparison 
in any case, mention it. 

1 The class work may be varied by an exchange of lists, each pupil 
being asked to point out the likenesses in a list prepared by some other 
pupil. Or, a list may be read aloud to the class, and the likenesses may 
be volunteered by any pupil who happens to think of them. 
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5. Taking for your subject one of the pairs in the list 
prepared for 3 above, write an explanatory or a descrip- 
tive paragraph in which you make use of comparison or 
contrast. 

6. Class Exercise : Study Millet's The Angelus 
(Figure 12) and The Gleaners (Figure 13), with the 
object of ascertaining the meaning of the two pictures. 
A list of questions for the study of The Angelus will be 
found in Elements of English Composition^ pp. 105-106, 
which will suggest similar questions to be asked about 
The Gleaners. The latter picture may profitably be 
studied in connection with Jules Breton's The Gleaner, 
See Caffin, How to Study Pictures^ for an admirable com- 
parison of these two pictures. 

7. Write an explanation of either The Angelus or The 
Gleaners. 



CHAPTER XI 

ARGtTMENT 
SECTION 64 

Argument Explained 

It sometimes happens that explanation does not go far 
enough, or is not needed, either for thought or for talk 
and writing. You read the statement, let us suppose, 
that " in the time of Columbus the general public^ believed 
that the earth was a flat plane surface." You know when 
Columbus lived, and what a flat plane surface is, and to 
you this statement is perfectly clear. But should you be 
asked for reasons to prove that the earth is a round ball, 
and not a flat plane surface, you would at once be plunged 
into the midst of an argument, for argument, as you 
learned at the beginning of the preceding chapter (Section 
59), is that kind of discourse in which the aim is to prove 
the truth or falsity of certain thoughts. Here, when you 
have given the reasons asked for, you have proved the 
truth of the thought that the earth is a round ball, and 
the falsity of the thought that the earth is a flat plane 
surface. Or, to take another illustration, let us suppose 
that Tom, who is a bit superstitious, tells you that " Fri- 
day is an unlucky day." "What do you mean by an 

1 Most of the learned men of the time, however, accepted the teaching 
of Aristotle, who, three centuries before the Christian era, had proved 
that the earth is a round ball. 

326 
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unlucky day ? " you ask. " Oh," says Tom, " an unlucky 
day is a day when everything you do goes wrong." Tom 
here makes use of explanation, but in the dispute that 
follows, in which Tom gives reasons to prove his statement 
that Friday is an unlucky day, and in which you attempt 
to convince him that Friday is no more unlucky than any 
other day, you both resort to argument. 

It is not my purpose, however, to say much in this book 
about argument as one of the four kinds of discourse. 
Argument is a somewhat difiBcult subject for study, and 
its pursuit is best reserved for future years. You now 
know what argument is, and how it differs from explana- 
tion, which is all you need know at this time in order to 
work out the simple exercises that follow this section. 
These exercises will give you some hints on good and bad 
reasoning, and will at least enable you to draw conclusions 
without the mistakes of reasoning so common in the class- 
room and on the playground, a matter of considerable 
importance to you just now, and a good preparation for 
the study of argument proper later on in your course in 
English composition. 

EzerclBO 94 
Some Hints on Reasoning 

1. Do not draw too large a conclusion from your obser- 
vations. With this hint in mind, what conclusions, should 
you sa3% may properly be drawn from each of the follow- 
ing statements ? 

1. The earth is not flat, as was anciently believed, but round. 
Therefore . . . 

2. Many of our great men were born in poverty. Therefore . . . 
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3. The ground in the orchard is covered with apples. There- 
fore . . . 

4. My hat cost more than yours. 

5. Most Frenchmen are fond of frogs' legs. 

6. Roadside advertisements are commonly unsightly. 

7. Slang is vulgar and offensive to good taste. 

8. Latin is a dead language. 

9. Some clever men are dishonest. 
10. Banks have been known to fail. 

2. Do not draw any conclusion at all when your obser- 
vations are too few or too hastily made to warrant one. 
Have you observed enough facts to answer any of the 
following questions ? Select the question that most inter- 
ests you, make as many observations as you can (or gather 
facts from any source you think of), and come to the class 
prepared to give an answer to the question. 

1. Is Friday an unluckj' day ? 

2. Is frost frozen dew ? 

3. Is the kingbird really an enemy of the honey-bee? 

4. Do bees usually limit their visits to one kind of blossoms on 
any one trip ? 

5. Does the English sparrow destroy the young of other birds ? 

6. Does the handling of toads cause warts ? 

7. Do plant roots penetrate clods? 

8. Do earthworms hear ? 

9. Do dogs reason ? 

10. Does water evaporate ? 

3. Do not make guesses at reasons without making ex- 
periments to test the truth of your guesses. Apply this 
hint to one of the questions just given. That is, make a 
guess as to the correct answer, and then test the guess by 
experiment. 

4. Do not mistake something that merely happens to 
follow for something that can be the result only of the 
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Tlieif careful working out of very definite causes. How is this 
hint violated in the following passages ? 

1. In ancient times an ointment was sometimes applied, not to the 
wound, but to the weapon that caused it. In many cases cures hap- 
pened to follow this treatment, and it was therefore reasoned that the 
cures resulted from the treatment. 

2. Some people think it a sign of good fortune to §ee a black cat. 
One morning last week a boy I know saw a black cat, and in walking 
down the street shortly afterward he picked up a bright silver dollar. 

u,. He said his good fortune was due to his seeing a black cat. 

3. A blacksmith in Frogtown recently hung a horseshoe over the 
^^^' door of his smithy. Since that time he has had all the work he can 
^^' do. He says the horseshoe brings the work. 

itei 4. A farmer planted com in the dark of the moon. The crop was 

■It the best he ever raised, and he has since always planted his corn in the 
)^ dark of the moon. 

5. A change of weather is observed to follow a change of the 
moon. The change of weather is therefore attributed by many people 
to the change of the moon.^ 

6. Last Friday Mr. Whiffles was thrown from his wagon and had 
his arm fractured. " If it had been any other day of the week," said 

^/ Mr. Whiffles, " the accident would not have occurred." 

1 " The belief still exists with great force in the majority of uneducated 
persons that the moon has great influence over the weather. The changes 
of the moon, full, new, and half moon, occur four times in every month, 
and it is supposed that any change may influence the weather at least on 
the day preceding or following that of its occurrence. There will thus be 
twelve days out of every twenty-eight on which any change of weather 
would be attributed to the moon, so that during the year many changes will 
probably be thus recorded as favorable to the opinion. The uneducated 
observer is struck with these instances and remembers them carefully, 
but he fails to observe, or at least to remember, that changes of weather 
often occur also when there is no change of the moon at all. The question 
could only be decided by a long course of careful and unbiassed observa- 
tion in which all facts favorable or unfavorable should be equally 
recorded. All observations which have been published negative the idea 
that there can be any such influence as the vulgar mind attributes to 
the moon.*' — Si&toyi^^ Elementary Lessons in Logic^ p. 287. 
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7. ** The pencil that I record my trades with every day/' ^id a 
trader, '* would be a disgrace to the ordinary business man. It has 
just about completed its mission, which I am stretching out by means 
of one of these nickle-plated holders. When that pencil did work for 
me the first time, I cleaned up 9300 or f400. Last summer, on one of 
those torrid days, I came down without my vest. Well, my operating 
that day cost me a cool five hundred. I couldn't get it right at all. 
The next day I had my old friend with me, and it was a matter of 
only a few minutes before I had more than recouped." — American 
newspaper. 

8. There are certain shades of yellow that are supposed to exert 
an evil influence when worn in a play. This superstition does not 
apply to the general dressing of the chorus or the stage, but only to an 
individual costume or part of a garment, such as a tie, vest, or hat. 
There is hardly an orchestra leader who would allow a musician to 
play a yellow clarinet under his direction, believing that if such a 
thing were to happen, the entire orchestra would go wrong. Nor are 
yellow costumes the only kind that are supposed to cast an evil spell 
over their wearer. If, for example, an accident happens to an actor 
while wearing a certain costume, or if he forgets his lines three or 
four times while he has it on, the misfortune is invariably blamed on 
the costume. — American magazine. 

9. And I had done a hellish thing. 

And it would work 'em woe : 
For all averred, I had killed the bird 

That made the breeze to blow. 
Ah wretch I said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow. 

Nor dim nor red, like God*s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist : 
Then all averred, I had killed the bird 

That brought the fog and mist. 
'Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

— Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner, 

5. Be as precise as you know how in your use of words, 
and if you must use a term that" is likely to be misunder- 
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stood, try at the very least to have a clear sense of the 
meaning you give it.^ Thoughts, and not mere words, 
are the proper material for argument. What do you take 
to be the meaning of the words italicized in the following 
statements ? Can any of the statements be worded more 
precisely than it is? 

1. A lock canal would be better than a sea level canal for the 
Isthmus of Panama. (How better f Cheaper ? Built morfe quickly ? 
More convenient for passage of ships? Better in the long run ?) 

2. The winning of great wealth does not insure success in life, 
(How much wealth is great wealth f What is success in life ?) 

3. Country life is preferable to city life. (How preferable ?) 

4. The villagers of Raveloe were superstitious. (See George Eliot's 
Silas Mamer.) 

5. A noisy dog is a nuisance, (A legal nuisance ?) 

6. It is a waste of time to read the latest novels. 

7. Monday is better than Saturday for the weekly school holiday. 

8. Late hours of study are harmful to the pupil's health. 

6. Beware of prejudice of every sort. Because you 
want a thought to be true, or because you have always 
held it to be true, do not therefore refuse to consider 
reasons advanced to prove its falsity. Be temperate in 

1 In formal debate the opponents should agree at the outset as to the 
meaning of any term in the proposition that is likely to be misunder- 
stood, and, if the term is important, they should write out a definition of 
it and append the definition to the proposition. A term was thus defined 
in a recent intercollegiate debate : — 

Besolvedy That the free elective system is the best available plan for 
the undergraduate course of study. 

It is understood that — 

1. The Free Elective System is one based on the principle that each 
student should select for himself all his studies throughout his college 
course. 

2. The Free Elective System, thus defined, exists even when a minor 
part of the studies of the freshmen year is prescribed. 
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your personal disputes, and admit freely whatever appeals 
to your reason as being true, even though it makes 
against your argument. Remember, also, that abuse is 
not argument, it being usually the last resort of a beaten 
opponent. 

Bxarciae 95 

Read each of the following arguments several times, 
look up the meanings of such words as are unfamiliar to 
you, and then point out the proposition argued in each 
selection, with the reasons advanced to prove its truth. 
When you have thus studied each of the four selections, 
choose one of them and write an outline of the argument. 

Urbs and Rub 

Urhs : '* You must find it very annoying to be tied to exact hours 
of trains and boats," says Urbs to Kus, " and it is not the pleasantest 
thing in the world to be obliged to pick your way through the river 
streets to the ferry, or wait at stations. However, you probably cal- 
culated the waste of time and the trouble before you decided to live 
in Frogtown." 

Ru8 : " Every choice has its conveniences, undoubtedly, but I con- 
cluded that I preferred fresh air for my children to the atmosphere 
of sewers and gas factories, and I have a prejudice for breakfasting 
by sunlight rather than by gas. Then my wife enjoys the singing of 
birds in the morning more than the cry of the milkman, and the si- 
lence at night secures a sweeter sleep than the rattle of the horse-cars. 
It is true that we have no brick block opposite, and no windows of 
houses behind commanding our own. But to set off such deprivations 
there are pleasant hills and wooded slopes and gardens. They are not 
sidewalks, to be sure, but they satisfy us." 

Urhs : " Yes, yes ; I see," says Urbs. " We are more to be pitied 
than I thought. If we must go out in the evening, we don't have 
the advantage of stumbling over hummocks, and sinking in the mud 
or dust in the dark ; we can only go dry-shod upon clean flagging 
abundantly lighted. Then we have nothing but Thomas's orchestra 
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and the opera and the bright little theatre to console us for the loss 
of the frog a,nd tree-toad concert and the tent-circus. Instead of 
plodding everywhere upon our own feet, which is so pleasant after 
running round upon them all day in town, we have nothing but cars 
and stages at hand to carry us to our own doors. I see clearly there 
are great disadvantages in city life. If a friend and his wife drop in 
suddenly in the evening or to dine, it is monstrously inconvenient to 
have an oyster shop round the corner whence to improvise a supper 
or a dinner. It would be much better to have nothing but the vil- 
lage grocery a mile or two away. The advantages are conspicuous. 
I wonder the entire population of the city doesn't go out to live 
in Frogtown." — George William Curtis, Essays from the Easy 
Chair, 

Helps to Study: Which makes the better argument, Urbs or 
Kus? Does either speaker really convince the other? In personal 
disputes of any sort, especially in those on politics, religion, and the 
like, does one disputaftt often convince the other? Is there, then, 
much to be gained from disputes of this sort? Study, in the pres- 
ent selection, just how each speaker tries to refute the other's argu- 
ment. Does either speaker make use of irony ? Where ? 

Cats, Mice, Bees, and Fxowers 

I am tempted to give one more instance showing how plants and 
animals, remote in the scale of nature, are bound together by a web 
of complex relations. I shall hereafter have occasion to show that 
the exotic Lobelia fulgens is never visited in my garden by insects, 
and consequently, from its peculiar structure, never sets a seed. 
Nearly all our orchidaceous plants absolutely require the visits of 
insects to remove their pollen masses and thus to fertilize them. I 
find from experiment that bumblebees are almost indispensable to 
the fertilization of the heartsease (Viola tricolor) ^ for other bees do 
not visit this flower. I have also found that the visits of bees are 
necessary for the fertilization of some kinds of clover : for instance, 
twenty heads of Dutch clover ( Trifolium repens) yielded 2290 seeds, 
but twenty other heads protected from bees produced not one. 
Again, one hundred heads of red clover (T. pratense) produced 2700 
seeds, but the same number of protected heads produced not a 
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single seed. Humblebees alone visit red clover, as other bees cannot 
reach the nectar. It has been suggested that moths may fertilize the 
clovers; but I doubt whether they could do so in the case of the red 
clover, from their weight not being sufficient to depress the wing- 
petals. Hence we may infer as highly probable that, if the whole 
genus of humblebees became extinct or very rare in England, the 
heartsease and red clover would become very rare, or wholly disap- 
pear. The number of humblebees in any district depends in a great 
measure on the number of field mice, which destroy their combs and 
nests ; and Colonel Newman, who has long attended to the habits of 
humblebees, believes that ^ more than two-thirds of them are thus 
destroyed all over England." Now, the number of mice is largely de- 
pendent, as every one knows, on the number of cats ; and Colonel 
Newman says, "Near villages and small towns I have found the 
nests of humblebees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute 
to the number of cats that destroy the mice." Hence it is quite 
credible that the presence of a feline animal in large numbers in a 
district might determine, through the intervention first of mice and 
then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers in that district ! — 
Charles Darwin, Origin of Species, 

Helps to Study: Do not bother about the technical words in 
this selection. The thought itself is clear enough. Observe how 
cautious Darwin is in the wording of a conclusion, how careful he is 
not to draw too large a conclusion, and how many observations he 
has made before drawing any conclusion at all. 

An Appeal to the People 

Our opponents have charged us with being the promoters of a 
dangerous excitement. They have the effrontery to say that I am 
the friend of public disorder. I am one of the people. Surely, if 
there be one thing in a free country more clear than another, it is 
that any one of the people may speak openly to the people. If I 
speak to the people of their rights, and indicate to them the way to 
secure them, — if I speak of their danger to the monopolists of power, 
— am I not a wise counsellor, both to the people and to the rulers ? 

Suppose I stood at the foot of Vesuvius, or Etna, and, seeing a 
hamlet or a homestead planted on its slopes, I said to the dwellers in 
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that hamlet, or in that homestead: ^'You see that vapor which 
ascends from the summit of the mountain : that vapor may become 
a dense, black smoke, that will obscure the sky. You see the trickling 
of lava from the crevices in the side of the mountain : that trickling 
of lava may become a river of fire. You hear that muttering in the 
bowels of the mountain : that muttering may become a bellowing 
thunder, the voice of a violent convulsion, that may shake half a con- 
tinent. You know that at your feet is the grave of great cities, for 
which there is no resurrection, as histories tell us that dynasties and 
aristocracies have passed away, and their names have been known no 
more for ever." 

If I say this to the dwellers upon the slope of the mountain, and if 
there comes hereafter a catastrophe which makes the world to shud- 
der, am I responsible for that catastrophe ? I did not build the moun- 
tain, or fill it with explosive materials. I merely warned the men 
that were in danger. So, now, it is not I who am stimulating men to 
the violent pursuit of their acknowledged constitutional rights. The 
class which has hitherto ruled in this country has failed miserably. 
It revels in power and wealth, whilst at its feet, a terrible peril for its 
future, lies the multitude which it has neglected. 

If a class has failed, let us try the nation. That is our faith, that 
is our purpose, that is our cry. Let us try the nation. This it is 
which has called together these countless numbers of the people to 
demand a change ; and from these gatherings, sublime in their vast- 
ness and their resolution, I think I see, as it were, above the hill- 
tops of time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and a nobler 
day for the country and for the people that I love so well. — John 
Bright. 

Helps to Study: With what had the speaker been charged? 
How does he refute this charge ? What general principle does he lay 
down? Explain the reasoning (argument from analogy) in the 
second and third paragraphs. Do you find anything besides pure 
argument in this speech ? Any appeal to the emotions ? How does 
the speaker inject his own personality into his speech ? What epithets 
does he use to discredit his opponents ? What is the effect of such 
words as " faith," " cry," " nation," " countless numbers," etc. ? Of 
the vision of the happy future (final paragraph)? Mr. Bright was 
advocating the extension of the franchise to artisans. 
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On the Assassination of CiBSAR 

Third Citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence ! 

Brutus, Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers I hear me for my cause, and be 
silent, that you may hear : believe me for mine honour, and have 
respect to mine honour, that you may believe : censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses, that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I 
say, that Brutus' love to Caesar was no less than his. If then that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer : — 
Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had 
you rather Caesar were living and die all slaves, than that Caesar were 
dead, to live all free men? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; 
as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour him : 
but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love ; 
joy for his fortune ; honour for his valour ; and death for his ambi- 
tion. Who is here so base that would be a bondman ? If any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so rude that would not be a 
Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; for him have I 
offended. I pause for a reply. 

AIL None, Brutus, none. 

Brutus, Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of his death is 
enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein he was 
worthy, nor his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. -^ 
Julius Ccesar. 

Helps to Study: Study, in conjunction with Brutus's speech, 
Antony's speech, Julius Ccesar^ act iii, scene ii. Which of the two 
speakers appealed mainly to the intellect (pure argument ) ? Which 
mainly to the feelings, the emotions (persuasion)? Which of the 
two speeches, considering the fact that the audience was a mere mob, 
was likely to be the more effective ? Which really proved to be the 
more effective? What was the immediate effect of Brutus's speech 
(read the comments of the citizens in scene ii) ? Make an outline of 
the argument in Brutus's speech. Of the argument in Antony's 
speech. Write out each argument in modern prose. Did the death 
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of Caesar rid the Roman world of bad government ? Consult some 
good history of Rome, read the following account, and write out an 
argument proving that the assassination of Cassar was, or was not, 
" a senseless act " : " The death of Caesar was an irreparable loss. 
It involved the state in civil wars for many a year, until, in the end, 
it fell again under the supremacy of Augustus, who had neither the 
talent, nor the will, nor the power to carry out Caesar's beneficent 
plans. Caesar's murder was a senseless act. Had it been possible at 
all to restore the Republic, it would have inevitably fallen into the 
hands of a most profligate aristocracy, who would have sought noth- 
ing but their own aggrandizement, would have demoralized the 
people still more, and would have established their own greatness 
upon the ruins of the country. It is only necessary to recollect the 
latter years of the Republic, the depravity and corruption of the rul- 
ing classes, the scenes of violence and bloodshed which constantly oc- 
curred in the streets of Rome, to render it evident that peace and 
security could not be restored except by the strong hand of a sover- 
eign. The Roman world would have been fortunate if it had sub- 
mitted to the mild and beneficent sway of Caesar." Compare the 
two pictures, J. L. Gerome's Death of Ccesar and G. Rochegrosse's 
Death ofCmsar (Soule's catalogue, 7237 and 13,963). 

Exercise 96 

1. What errors in reasoning do you find in the follow- 
ing passages ? 

1. " The sun moves," says the child. " I know it moves because I 
see it move." 2. The book looks dull. I will not read it. 3. Mar- 
garet is the most popular girl in school. She should be made presi- 
dent of the Girls' Club. 4. Marion, who was talking earnestly to 
Harriet, blushed when I came up. I just know she was talking 
about me. 6. Mr. Hopkins, the grocer, gave me short change. 
Therefore he is dishonest. 6. This remnant is only 19 cents. It 
regularly sells for 45 cents. Though I have no present use for it, I 
must buy it because it is such a bargain. 7. This camera, though 
almost new, can be bought at half-price. Therefore, since it is so 
cheap, and since I was intending to buy a camera anyway, I ought to 
z 
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buy this camera. 8. On a Friday and the 13th of the month, 1904, 
an explosion in one of the turrets of the battle^p Missouri killed 
and wounded more than a score of men. On a Friday and the 13th, 
1906, a similar explosion in one of the turrets of the battleship 
Kearsarge killed several more men. Can any conclusion be drawn as 
to Friday the 13th? 

2. Examine the truth or the falsity of the conclusions 
drawn by the clowns in Hamlet^ act v, scene i. Of the 
landlord and the villagers in SildB Mamer^ chapters yi 
and yii. 

3. Many advertisements are arguments in miniature, — 
some good and some bad. Clip from magazine or news- 
paper an advertisement of each sort, and bring the two to 
the class for discussion. 

4. Draw up a petition to the School Board or to the 
Town Council asking for the correction of some abuse or 
the granting of some favor. State clearly just what is 
wanted and your reasons for wanting it. 

5. Select one of the following propositions, and come 
to the class prepared to speak for two minutes either for 
or against its truth: — 

1. Friday is not an unlucky day. 

2. Every boy should learn a trade. 

3. Every girl should learn to cook. 

4. Don't count your chickens before they are hatched. 

5. Don't swap horses while fording a stream. 

6. Don't pay too dear for the whistle. 

7. School fraternities are harmful to student life. 

8. Roadside advertisements should be prohibited. 

9. There should be stricter laws against the adulteration of food. 

10. A single long session of school would be better for the scholars 
than separate forenoon and afternoon sessions. 

11. Monday, and not Saturday, should be the weekly school 
holiday. 
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12. Electricity will supplant steam as a motor power. 

13. Strikes benefit the wage-worker. 

14. The lady came out (Stockton's The Lady or the Tiger f). 

15. Portia knew which casket contained her portrait (Merchant of 
Venice) . 

6. Select one of the propositions in 5, or one of your 
teacher's choosing, and arrange for a class debate. 



APPENDIX 

The following rules for spelling are recommended by 
the Simplified Spelling Board,^ and are at this writing 
(September, 1906) being extensively adopted in this 
country. These rules may be regarded as a first step 
toward the bettering of our intricate and disordered sys- 
tem of spelling, and should have the earnest support of all 
who wish to hasten the day when the English language 
will be the dominant and international language of the 
world. A list of three hundred common words spelled 
according to these rules follows. 

I. Rules for Simplified Spelling 

1. Words spelled with ae, ae, or e. Rule ; Choose e. Ex. :-4n««- 
thetiCf esthetic, medieval, etc. 

2. Words spelled with -dge-ment or -dg-ment. Rule: Omit e. 
£x. : Abridgment, acknowledgment, judgment, lodgment. 

3. Words spelled with -ed or -t, the preceding single consonant 
being doubled before -ed (-pped, -ssed) and left single before -t (-pt 
-8t). Rule : Choose -t in all cases. Ex. : Dipt, dript, dropt, stept, stopt, 
etc., blest, prest, distrest, mist, etc., bluskt, husht, toasht, etc. 

4. Words spelled with -ence or -ense (Latin -ens -a). Rule: 
Choose -ense. Ex. : Defense, offense, pretense. 

1 The address of the Simplified Spelling Board is 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and every teacher of English should secure the circulars issued 
from time to time by this board. These circulars explain the object to 
be accomplished by the rules and the list of spellings here printed, and are 
sent to any one who cares to write for them, as is also the valuable 
pamphlet by Francis A. March, The Spelling Beform, which may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 
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5. Words spelled with -ette or -et. Rule : Omit -te. Ex. : 
Coquetf epaulet, etiquety omelet, etc. 

6. Words spelled with gh or f. Rule : Choose f. Ex.: Drc/t. 

7. Words spelled -gh or without. (1) -oagh or -ow. Rule: 
Choose -ow. Ex. : Plow, (2) -ongh or -o. Rule : Choose -o. Ex. : 
Altho (Bunyan), tho (Bunyau), thoro, -boro (in place names). 

8. Words with the verb suffix, of Greek origin, spelled -ise or 
-ize. Rule : Choose -ize. Ex. : Catechize, criticize, exorcize, legalize, 
etc. 

9. Words spelled with -ite or -it. Rule : Omit e. Ex. : Deposit, 
preterit, 

10. Words spelled with -11 or -1 (-ill or -il). Rule: Choose -1 
Ex. : Distil, fulfil, instil, 

11. Words spelled with -ll-ness or -l-ness. Rule: Omit one 1. 
Ex.: Dulness, fulness, 

12. Words spelled with -mme or -m. Rule: Omit -me. Ex.: 
Gram, program, 

13. Words spelled with oe, ce, or e. Rule : Choose e. Ex. : Ecu- 
menical, esophagus. 

14. Words spelled with -our or -or. Rule: Choose -or. Ex. 
Favor, fervor, flavor, honor, labor, rigor, rumor, tenor, tumor, valor, vapor, 
vigor, 

15. Words spelled with ph or f. Rule : Choose f. Ex. : fantasm, 
fantasy, fantom, sulfate, sulfur. 

16. Words spelled with -rr or -r. Rule : Omit one r. Ex. : Bur, 
pur. 

17. Words spelled with -re or -er. Rule : Choose -er. Ex. : Cenr 
ter, meter, miter, niter, sepulcher, theater, 

18. Words spelled with s or z (in the root); Rule : Choose z. 
Ex. : Apprize, assize, comprize, raze, surprize, teazel. 

19. Words spelled with b- or 8C-. Rule : Omit c Ex. : Simitar, 
sithe. 

20. Words spelled with or without silent -ue. Rule : Omit -ue. 
Ex. : Catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, prolog. 
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II. Thbeb Hundred Common Words Spelled ik 
Two OR More Ways 
Choose the simpler spelling, that at the left. 



abridgment 


abridgement 


accouter 


accoutre 


accurst 


accursed 


acknowledgment 


acknowledgement 


addrest 


addressed 


adz 


adze 


affixt 


affixed 


altho 


although 


anapest 


anapaest, anapaest 


anemia 


anaemia, anaemia 


anesthesia 


anaesthesia, anaesthesia 


anesthetic 


anaesthetic, anaesthetic 


antipyrin 


antipyrine 


antitoxin 


antitoxine 


apothem 


apothegm, apophthegm 


apprize 


apprise 


arbor 


arbour 


archeology 


archaeology, archaeology 


ardor 


ardour 


armor 


armour 


artizan 


artisan 


assize 


assise 


ax 


axe 


bans 


banns 


bark 


barque 


behavior 


behaviour 


blest 


blessed 


blnsht 


blushed 


brazen 


brasen 


brazier 


brasier 


bun 


bunn 


bur 


burr 


caliber 


calibre 
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caliper 

candor 

carest 

catalog 

catechize 

center 

chapt 

check 

checker 

chimera 

civilize 

clamor 

clangor 

clapt 

claspt 

dipt 

clue 

coeval 

color 

colter 

commixt 

comprest 

comprize 

confest 

controller 

coquet 

criticize 

cropt 

crost 

crusht 

cue 

curst 

cutlas 

cyclopedia 

dactyl 

dasht 

decalog 

defense 



calliper 

candour 

cai-essed 

catalogue 

catechise 

centre 

chapped 

cheque 

chequer 

chimaera, chimsera 

civilise 

clamour 

clangour 

clapped 

clasped 

clipped 

clew 

coaeval, coeval 

colour 

coulter 

commixed 

compressed 

comprise 

confessed 

comptroller 

coquette 

criticise 

cropped 

crossed 

crushed 

queue 

cursed 

cutlass 

cyclopaedia, cyclopaedia 

dactyle 

dashed 

decalogue 

defence 
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demagog 

demeanor 

deposit 

deprest 

develop 

dieresis 

dike 

dipt 

discust 

dispatch 

distil 

distrest 

dolor 

domicil^ 

draft 

dram 

drest 

dript 
droopt 
dropt 
dulness 
ecumenical 
edile 
egis 
enamor 
encyclopedia 
endeavor 
envelop 
Eolian 
eon 

epaulet 
eponym 
era 

esophagus 
esthetic 
esthetics 
estivate 
I ether 



demagogue 

demeanour 

deposite 

depressed 

develope 

diaeresis, diseresis 

dyke 

dipped 

discussed 

despatch 

distill 

distressed 

dolour 

domicile 

draught 

drachm 

dressed 

dripped 

drooped 

dropped 

dullness 

oecumenical, oecumenical 

aedile, sedile 

aegis, aegis 

enamour 

encyclopaedia, encyclopaedia 

endeavour 

envelope 

Aeplian, Eolian 

aeon, aeon 

epaulette 

eponyme 

aera, sera 

oesophagus, oesophagus 

aesthetic, aesthetic 

aestheticsj aesthetics 

aestivate, aestivate 

aether, aether 
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etiology 

exorcize 

ezprest 

fagot 

fantasm 

fantasy 

fantom 

favor 

favorite 

fervor 

fiber 

fixt 

flavor 

fulfil 

fulness 

gazel 

gelatin 

gild 

gip«y 

gloze 

glycerin 

good-by 

gram 

gript 

harbor 

barken 

heapt 

hematin 

hiccup 

hock 

homeopathy 

homonym 

honor 

humor 

husht 

hypotenuse 

idolize 



aetiology, aetiology 

exorcise 

expressed 

faggot 

phantasm 

phantasy 

phantom 

favour 

favourite 

fervour 

fibre 

fixed 

flavour 

fulfiU 

fullness 

gauge 

gazelle 

gelatine 

guild 

gypsy 

glose 

glycerine 

good-bye 

gramme 

gripped 

harbour 

hearken 

heaped 

haematin, hssmatm 

hiccough 

hough 

homoeopathy, homoeopathy 

homonyme 

honour 

humour 

hushed 

hypothenuse 

idolise 
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imprest 

instil 

jail 

judgment 

kist 

labor 

lacrimal 

lapt 

lasht 

leapt 

legalize 

license 

licorice 

liter 

lodgment 

lookt 

lopt 

luster 

mama 

maneuver 

materialize 

meager 

medieval 

meter 

mist 

miter 

mixt 

mold 

molder 

molding 

moldy 

molt 

mullen 

naturalize 

neighbor 

nipt 

niter 

ocher 



impressed 

instill 

gaol 

judgement 

kissed 

labour 

lachrymal 

lapped 

lashed 

leaped 

legalise 

licence 

liquorice 

litre 

lodgement 

looked 

lopped 

lustre 

mamma 

manoeuver, manoeuvre 

materialise 

meagre 

mediaeval, mediaeval 

metre 

missed 

mitre 

mixed 

mould 

moulder 

moulding 

mouldy 

moult 

mullein 

naturalise 

neighbour 

nipped 

nitre 

ochre 
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odor 


odour 


offense 


offence 


omelet 


omelette 


opprest 


oppressed 


ortiiopedic 


orthopaedic, orthopaedic 


paleography 


palaeography, palaeography 


paleolithic 


palaeolithic, palaeolithic 


paleontology 


palaeontology, palaeontology 


paleozoic 


palaeozoic, palaeozoic 


paraffin 


paraffine 


parlor 


parlour 


partizan 


partisan 


past 


passed 


patronize 


patronise 


pedagog 


pedagogue, paedagogue 


pedobaptist 


paedobaptist, paedobaptist 


phenix 


phoenix, phoenix 


phenomenon 


phaenomenon, phaenomenon 


pigmy 


pygmy 


plow 


plough 


polyp 


polype 


possest 


possessed 


practise, v. and n. 


practice 


prefizt 


prefixed 


prenomen 


praenomen, praenomen 


prest 


pressed 


pretense 


pretence 


preterit 


preterite, praeterite 


pretermit 


praetermit, praetermit 


primeval 


primaeval, primaeval 


profest 


professed 


program 


programme 


prolog 


prologue 


propt 


propped 


pur 


pun- 


quartet 


quartette 


questor 


quaestor, quaestor 


quintet 


quintette 
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rancor 

rapt 

raze 

recognize 

reconnoiter 

rigor 

rime 

ript 

rumor 

saber 

saltpeter 

savior 

savor 

scepter 

septet 

sepulcher 

sextet 

silvan 

simitar 

sipt 

sithe 

skilful 

skipt 

slipt 

smolder 

snapt 

somber 

specter 

splendor 

stedfast 

stept 

stopt 

strest 

stript 

subpena 

succor 

suffixt 

sulfate 



rancour 

rapped 

rase 

recognise 

reconnoitre 

rigour 

rhyme 

ripped 

rumour 

sabre 

saltpetre 

saviour 

savour 

sceptre 

septette 

sepulchre 

sextette 

sylvan 

scimitar, cimeter, etc. 

sipped 

scythe 

skillful 

skipped 

slipped 

smoulder 

snapped 

sombre 

spectre 

splendour 

steadfast 

stepped 

stopped 

stressed 

stripped 

subpoena, subpoena 

succour 

suffixed 

sulphate 
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Bolfur 
sumac 
supprest 
surprize 
synonym 
tabor 
tapt 
teazel 
tenor 
theater 
tho 
thoro 
thorofare 
thoroly 
thru 
thruout 
tipt 
topt 
tost 

transgrest 
trapt 
tript 
tumor 
valor 
vapor 
vext 
vigor 
vizor 
wagon 
washt 
whipt 
whisky 
wilful 
winkt 
wisht 
wo 

woful 

woolen 

^rapt 



sulphur 

sumach 

suppressed 

surprise 

synonyme 

tabour 

tapped 

teasel, teasle, teazle 

tenour 

theatre 

though, tho' 

thorough, thoro* 

thoroughfare 

thoroughly 

through, thro', thro 

throughout 

tipped 

topped 

tossed 

transgressed 

trapped 

tripped 

tumour 

valour 

vapour 

vexed 

vigour 

visor 

waggon 

washed 

whipped 

wMskey 

willful 

winked 

wished 

woe 

woeful 

woollen 

wrapped 
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J, an, use of, iCi-36. 

A Bad Place for Egga, study of the 
picture, 256. 

Abstract. See Summary. 

Adams, J. H., 269. 

Adaptation to the reader, vi-vii, 
11-12. 

Address, of letter, 184-185, 193, 208; 
of postal card, 205. 

Adjective modifiers, 142. 

Adjectives, after looky etc., 38 ; com- 
parison of, ^6-37. 

Adverbial modifiers, 142. 

Adverbs, comparison of, 37. 

Advertisements, 202, 204. 

AinH, 21-22. 

Alcott, Louisa M., 241, 260. 

An, use of, 35-36. 

Andy use of, 39-40. 

Andersen, Hans, 224. 

Andrews, Jane, 18, 267. 

AngeluSf The, study of the picture, 
325. 

Answers to questions, oral, 214-216; 
in complete sentences, 215. 

Antecedent and pronoun, 41. 

Antonyms, 161-162. 

Apostrophe, rules for sign of, 178. 

Applications, 202-203. 

Argument, 326-339; defined, 304; dis- 
tinguished, 302-304; explained, 
326-327; some hints on reasoning, 
327-332. 

Arrangement of material, 77-80, 
82-84. 

Article, use of, 35-36. 

As if, 52. 

Assignment, the written, 226-227. 



Asterisks, use of, 179. 

Audience, adaptation to, vi-vii, 11- 

12. 
Avenue of Trees, Middlehamis, study 

of the picture, 285. 

Bacheller, Irving, 25, 116-117. 

Baker, R. S., 113-114. 

Bancroft, George, 277-278. 

Barrie, J. M., 261-262. 

Beasts and birds, description of, 
290-295. 

Birds and beasts, description of, 
290-295. 

Blackmore, R. D., 282-283. 

Boardman, W. H., 267-268. 

Body of a letter, 183, 186. 

Bostwick, A. E., 310. 

Brackets, rules for, 178. 

Bright, John, 334-335. 

Brown, Dr. John, 291-292. 

Buildings and rooms, description of, 
297-299. 

Business form in letter-writing, 182- 
189. 

Business letters, 182-191, 195-204. 

Business transactions. See Letter- 
Writing, passim, 

Burkett, Stevens, and Hill, 313. 

Burroughs, John, 111, 163-164, 313. 

Caffin, C. H., 277. 

Camp, Walter, 90. 

Can and may, 47-48. 

Capitals, rules for, 179-180; in title of 

theme, 87. 
Carnegie, Andrew, 109-110. 
Carroll, Lewis, 192. See Dodgson. 
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Century Dictionary, 190. 

Change of structare in sentences, 131- 
152. 

Cbanning, Edward, 217. 

Chapman, F. M., 296. 

Character, story showing, 257-258. 

Choice of material. See Selection. 

Choice of subject. See Subject. 

Choice of words. See Words. 

Churchill, Winston, 2»-^, 229. 

Class exercises, bow used, 18; 1^19, 
22-23, 25, 37, 67, 82-83, 88, 207, 228, 
233-234, 244, 247. 251, 254, 258-259, 
263, 270-273, 276, 279, 283, 288-289, 
295, 300-301, 304-305, 325. 

Close of a letter. See Conclusion. 

Coleridge, S. T., 330. 

Colloquialisms, 30. 

Cologne Cathedral, study of the pic- 
ture, 301. 

Colon, rules for, 176-176. 

Comma, rules for, 170-173. 

Common errors in spoken English, 
31-^3. 

Common words often mispronounced, 
58-€0. 

Common words, simplified spelling of 
three hundred, 343-350. 

Comparison, in explanation, 321-323; 
of adjectives, 36-37 ; of adverbs, 37. 

Complementary elements, 142. 

Complex sentence defined, 137. 

Composition, and grammar, x, 3; as 
means of communication, vi-vii, 
11-12; importance of, xx-xxi; uses 
of, vi, xix-xxii. 

Compound sentence defined, 137. 

Conclusion of a letter, 183, 186-188. 

Conditional sentences, 52-53. 

Conjunctions, lists of, 160. 

Contractions, in talk, 19-20; lists of, 
20-21. 

Contrast in explanation, 321-323. 

Conversation, story with, 261-262. 

Correction of school manuscripts, 
marks used in, 95-96. 

Correspondence. See Letter-Writ- 
ing. 



Could and might, 48. 

Courteous close in letters, 18&-187, 

193. 
CrandaU, C. H., 272. 
Curtis, G. W., 276, 332-333. 

Darwin, Charles, 4-6, 333-^34. 

Dash, rules for, 177. 

Date of a letter, 184, 208. 

Davis, W. M., 322. 

De Amicis, Edmondo, 257-258. 

Debate. <S'ee Argument. 

Definition, in explanation, 305-309; of 
argument, 304 ; of cant, 26 ; of com- 
plex sentence, 137; of compound 
sentence, 137; of description, 304; 
of English composition, xix ; of ex- 
planation, 304; of "feature," 8J^ 
90; of originality, 156; of para- 
graph, 103; of sentence, 131; of 
simple sentence, 137; of slang, 26; 
of subject-sentence, 108; of theme, 
62. 

Definitions, specimen, 307-308. 

Defoe, Daniel, 224. 

Demonstrative with kind and sort, 
36. 

Description, defined, 304; distin- 
guished, 302-304; narration in, 
270; point of view in, 283-284; 
from models, 267-301 ; of birds and 
beasts, 290-295 ; of buildings and 
rooms, 297-299; of landscapes, 281- 
283; of persons, 277-279; of pictures 
and portraits, 274-275; of things in 
making, 267-269; of things in mo- 
tion, 271-273; of trees, plants, and 
flowers, 286-288. 

Dialogue. See Conversation. 

Diary, on keeping a, 136, 242-244. 

Dickens, Charles, 134, 278-279. 

Dictionary, pronunciation in, 68; for 
work of school, 160. 

DifFefiBnce, 307-308. 

Direction of a letter. See Address. 

Directions, how to give, 314r-316. 

Discourse, four kinds of, 302-304. 

Division, 311-313. 
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Dodge, M. M., 248-250. 

DodgsoD, Charles Lutwidge (Lewis 

Carroll), 192. 
Doesn't, 22-23. 
Don't, 22-23. 
Doyle, A. C, 264-266. 
Draft, writing of first draft of theme, 

8-9, 11, 86, 139; writing of final 

draft, 11, 14, 86. 
Du Chailla, Paul, 268. 

Edison, T. A., 74^75. 

Eggleston, Edward, 81, 97-98. 

Either, 39. 

Either , , , or, 39-40. 

Elements of sentence, 140-142. 

Eliot, George, 106-107, 263-264. 

Enclosures, letters containing, 199- 
201. 

English composition defined, xix. 

Envelope, superscription on, 183, 188- 
189. ' 

Errors in spoken English, 32-53: cor- 
rect equivalents of, 32-^3; how to 
avoid, 31-32,53-64. 

Essay. See Theme. 

Examination, the written, 231-233. 

Example, explanation by, 316-318. 

Exclamation point, rules for, 168. 

Experiences, one's own, as subject, 
v-vi, xxii, 1-3, 62-64, 68-72. 

Explanation, 302-325; defined, 304; 
distinguished, 302-304 ; by compari- 
son, 321-323; by definition, 305-309; 
by division, 311-313; by example, 
321-323. 

Exposition. See Explanation. 

Familiar letters. See Friendly. 

"Feature," definition of, 89-90. 

Fields, J. T., 13&-137. 

Fine writing, 9. 

First draft of theme, writing. See 

Draft. 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 276. 
Flowers, description of, 286-288. 
Forms of discourse, 302-304. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 63, 81, 236-237. 

2a 



Friendly letters, 192-194. 
Fujiyama Seen from the Tokaido^ 
study of the picture, 130. 

Garfield, J. A., 212-213. 

Garland, Hamlin, 246-246, 299. 

Gathering material, 68-72.^ 

Gautier, Theophile, 275. 

Gender of pronouns, 41. 

Genitive case, 34-36. 

Genus, 307-308. 

Get and have, 44r46. 

Gleaners, The, study of the picture, 

325. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 238-239. 
Gorky, Maxim, 134. 
Grammar, rules of, 33-53 ; suggestions 

for review, 146; and composition, 

x, 31. 
Grant, U. 8., 91. 
Greeting in a letter, 184-186, 193. 

Habit of using good English, how ac- 
quired, 31-32, 6^-54. 

Habits, some master. See Master 
habits. 

Had better, had rather, etc., 46. 

Hale, E. E., 9-11. 

Hammond, Harold, 265-266. 

Harris, VV. T., 54-55. 

Have and jjre^,' 44-45. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 163, 242- 
243. 

Heading of a letter, 183-184. • 

Hearn, Lafcadio, 109. 

Heilprin, 322. 

Helps to study, 17, 102, 142, 168, 195, 
198, 201, 203, 205-206, 276-277, 309, 
313, 318, 323, 333-337. 

He Who Laughs Last, Laughs Best, 
study of the pictures, 256. 

Hibbard, George, 83. 

Hoar, G. F., 100-102. 

Hodge, C. J"., 307. 

Holmes, G. C. V., 308. 

Hughes, Thomas, 299. 

Hunt, Leigh, 117-118. 

Huntington, T. F., 229-230; Elements 
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of English Compo8iti<m, 63, 88, 92, 
106, rSl, 143, 168, 191, 283, 326. 
Hyphen, roles for, 178. 

Idioms, short list of, 151. 

Xfin conditional statements, 02-63. 

IndiTidoality, development of stu- 
dent's. See Preface, Some Master 
Habits, pastim. 

Infinitive, the proper, 42-43. 

Interjections, 141. 

Interrogation point, rules for, 168-169. 

Interrogative pronouns, 41-42. 

Introduction of a letter, 183-185. 

Invitations and replies, 208-211. 

/«, waSt etc., nominative case after, 
33-34. 

Italics, rules for, 179. 

IVs me, 34. 

Jevons, W. S., 307, 309, 329. 

Keller, Helen, 5. 
Kindf demonstrative with, 36. 
Kinds of writing, the four, 302-304. 
Kipling, Rudyard, 134, 153. 
Koopman, H. L., 231-235. 

Ladies* Home Companion, 287-289. 

Landscapes, description of, 281-283. 

Language and painting, 254-256. 

Larcom, Lucy, 260, 298. 

Lay and lie, 45-46. 

Leaders, use of, 179. 

Lesson, how to study, 212-214; the 
written, 226. 

Letter, parts of, 183-189. 

Letter-Writing, 182-211 ; business 
form, 182-189; social form, 192- 
193; letters ordering goods, 195; 
letters requesting payment, 197- 
198; letters containing enclosures, 
199-201; letters of application, 202- 
203; postal cards and ;telegram8, 
205-206; formal invitations and re- 
plies, 208-211. 

Let U8, 33. 

Lewis, E. H., 21-22. 



Lie and lay, 45-46. 

Localisms, 30. 

Long, W. J., 145. 

Longfellow, H. W., 11&-116, 238, 281- 
282. 

Longfellow, Samuel, 297-296. 

Look, sound, etc., with predicate ad- 
jective, 38. 

Lot, 40. 

Loud, 6. A., 218-219. 

Lowell, J. R., 239-240. 

Lubbock, Sir John, 175-176. 

McFarland, J. H., 286-287. 

McMaster, J. B., 217-218. 

Bfaking, things in, 267-269. 

Manuscripts, preparation of school, 
92-98. 

March, F. A., 55, 341. 

Marks used in correcting school manu- 
scripts, 95-96. 

Master habits, 1-15: how acquired, 1. 

Material, gathering, 3, 68-72; select- 
ing and arranging, 77-80. 

Matthews, Brander, 26. 

May and can, 47-48. 

Memorizing, selections for, 236-240. 
(See Poems. 

Memory work, 234-236. 

Might and could, 48. 

Minto, William, 12. 

Modifiers, adjective, 142; adverbial, 
142. 

Motion, things in, 271-273. 

Muir, John, 115. 

Murdock, J. E., 57. 

Muther, Richard, 274. 

Narration, defined, 304; distinguished, 
302-304; in description, 270; from 
models, 241-266; story from book, 
266; story from picture, 254r-256; 
story from play, 256 ; story of day, 
241-244; story of game, 252; story 
of outing, 245-246; story of race, 
248-250; story of rescue, 25^254; 
story showing character, 257-268; 
story with conversation, 261-262. 
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Neither, 39. 

Neither . . . nor, 39-40. 
Nominatiye case, 33-34. 
None, 39. 
Nor, 39-40. 
Note-book, 71, 71-76. 
Notes, bow to take, 71-76 ; for imme- 
diate use, 7^74 ; for record, 74-76. 
Nomis in -ing, 34-35. 

Observation, gathering material by, 
3,69. 

Or, 39-40. 

Oral composition, 16-61; and slang, 
25-28; common errors. in, 31-53; 
contractions in, 19-21; distinguished 
from written, 19-20 : importance of, 
xx-xxi, 16-17; pronunciation in, 
63-56. 

Oral recitation, 212-216. 

Oral report, 220-221. 

Orders for goods, 195. 

Originality in writing, 1-3; defined, 
156. 

Osgood, Fletcher, 56. 

Outline, how to prepare, 79-80 ; speci- 
men, 82-83 ; testing, 84. 

Painting and language, 254-256. 

Paragraph, the, 100-130; defined and 
described, 10^105; indention of, 
105-106; length of average, 106; 
reasons for use of, 103-105 ; subject 
of, 107-109; subject-sentence of, 
108-109; what to put into, 121-125. 

Parentheses, rules for, 177-178. 

Parenthetical phrases, 40. 

Participle and verbal noun, 35. 

Partition, 311-312. 

Past participle, 43-44. 

Past tense, 43-44. 

Pater, Walter, 118. 

Peck, H. T., 27. 

Penelope Boothhy, study of the pic- 
ture, 276-277. 

Period, rules for, 168. 

Peraepolis, study of the picture. 



Persons, description of, 277-279 ; words 

to describe, 280. 
Pictures, study of, 17 (fig. 1), 121 

(fig. 2, 3), 130 (fig. 4), 285 (fig. 6, 6), 

256 (fig. 7, 8, 9), 276-277 (fig. 10, 11), 

325 (fig. 12, 13), 301 (fig. 14), 276 

(fig. 15)'; and portraits, 274r-275; 

and words, 254-256. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin Beguiling the 

Children, study of the picture, 121. 
Pied Piper of Hamelin Beguiling the 

Bats, study of the picture, 121. 
Pinchot, Gifford, 317-318. 
Plants, description of, 286-288. 
Poems, lists of, 168, 225, 256, 270, 283. 
Point of view in description, 283-284. 
Portrait of His Mother, study of the 

picture, 276-277. 
Portraits and pictures, 274r-275. 
Possessive case. See Grenitive. 
Possessive pronouns, repetition of, 35. 
Postal cards, 205-206. 
Practise forms, use of, 33; 22-23, 3*- 

34, 37, 44-46, 48-49, 52. 
Predicate of sentence, 142. 
Prepositional phrases, list of, 151-152. 
Principal parts of irregular verbs, 

43-44. 
Pronouns, antecedent of, 41 ; case of, 

33-35; gender of, 41; number of, 

41; interrogative, 41-42. 
Pronunciation, 53-56 ; exercises in, 

56-60. 
Pulling, 277. 
Punctuation, 166-181; reasons for, 

166-167. 
Puritans Going to Church, study of 

the picture, 17. 

Quincy, Josiah, 109-110. 
Quotation marks, rules for, 178-179. 

Reading, gathering material by, 70; 

lists of, 224-226, 230-231, 283, 315. 
Reasoning, some hints on, 327-332. 

See Argument. 
Recitation, the oral, 212-216. 
Replies t« invitations, 208-211. 
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Report, the oral, 220-221. 

Reproduction, 226-227. 

Review of grammar, snggestioiu for, 

140. 
ReTiAion, of sentenoes, 139-140; of 

theme, 14, 86. 
Riis, J. A., 4, 90-91, 26a-264. 
Rooms and buildings, description of, 

LW-299. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 114-116, 221-223. 
Raskin, John, 157-158, 308-309, 322- 

323. 

St* Nicholas, articles for sammariz- 
ing, 230. 

School manuscripts, how to prepare, 
92-98. 

School, work of, 212-240; memory- 
work, 234^236; oral recitation, 212- 
216; oral report, 220-221; written 
assignment, 206-228; written exam- 
ination, 231-233. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 271-272. 

Seeing, gathering material by, 3, 69. 

Semicolon, rules for, 176. 

Sentence, the, 131-152; defined, 131; 
and not-sentences, 131-135; condi- 
tional, 52-53; elements, 140-142,146; 
equivalent constructions, 146-149; 
fitting to thought, 139-140; variety 
in structure of, 139-140. 

Set and sit, 40-47. 

Seton-Thompson, Ernest, 112. 

Shakspere, WiUiam, 162-163, 16&-169, 
237, 336. 

Shaler, N. S., 308. 

Shall and will, 4^-51. 

Should and would, 50, 52. 

Shuman, E. L., 89-90. 

Signature of a letter, 187-188. 

Simple sentence defined, 137. 

Simplified spelling. See Spelling. 

Sit and set, 46^7. 

Slang, 25-30. 

Social form in letter-writing, 192-193. 

Sort, demonstrative with, 36. 

Sounds, table of, 57. 

Spelling, irregular, 54-55; rules for 



simplified, 341-342; of three hui- 
dred common words, 343-350. 

Spoken English, common errors in, 
31-«3. 

Standard Dictionary, 58, 296. 

Stevenson, R. L., 5-6, 174-176, 180-181, 
241-242, 268, 311. 

Story, from book, 266; from picture, 
254-256; from play, 256; of day, 
241-244; of game, 252; of outing, 
245-246 ; of race, 248-250 ; of rescue, 
253-254 ; showing character, 267-258 ; 
with conversation, 261-262. 

Subject of a composition, choice of, 
1-3, 62-^; drawn from experience, 
v-vi, 1-3*; narrowing of, 63-66. 

Subject of a paragraph, 107-109. 

Subject of sentence, 141-142; agree- 
ment with verb, 38-40; compound 
subject, 39-40. 

Subject-eentence, 108-109. 

Summary, 227-228. 

Superscription of a letter, 183, 18S- 
189. 

Sweet, Henry, 56, 131. 

Synonyms, 158, 160-161 ; books of, 160. 

Talk, bettering of, vii-viii; contrac- 
tions in, 19-21 ; distinguished from 
writing, 19-20, 32. See Oral Compo- 
sition. 

Talking, gathering material by, 69-70. 

Teacher, notes to, 1, 18, 32-33, 58, 66, 
88, 146-147, 176. 201, 224, 247, 260, 
270, 289, 324. 

Telegrams, 205-207. 

Tense, 42-43. 

Term in proposition defined, 331. 

ITie, use of, 35-36. 

Theme, the written, 62-99; defined, 
62; final draft, 11, 14, 86; first 
draft, 8-9, 11, 86, 139; form of, 92- 
98; gathering material for, 68-72; 
model, 97-98; process of writing, 
88; selecting and arranging mate- 
rial for, 77-80; subject of, 62-06; 
title of, 86-^; writing and naming, 
86-88. 
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There are, 40. 

There w, 40. 

Thinking, gathering material by, 70- 

71. 
Thompson, Maarice, 314r-315. 
Title of a theme, 86-^. 
Titles, how written, 87; qualities of 

good, 86-87. 
Trees, description of, 286-288. 

Unity, of paragraph, 121-125 ; of sen- 
tence, 13^134. 
Uses of composition, xix-xzii. 

Valley Famif The, study of the pic- 
ture, 285. 

Valae of composition, ziz-zxii. 

Van Dyke, Henry, 76-77. . 

Verb, agreement with subject, 38- 
40; preceding subject, 40; princi- 
pal parts of, 43-44; tense, 4SM3. 

Verbal noun in -ing, 34-35. 

Vocative, the, 141. 

Vulgarisms, 25-30. 

Walsh, Williaft, 320. 



Warner, C. D., 123, 246, 306. 

Webster, Daniel, 115, 176. 

Westcott, E. A., 182-183. 

Whittier, J. G., 281. 

Who, whom, 41-42. 

Whole composition defined, 131. See 

Theme. 
Will and shall, 4^51. 
Wilson, Woodrow, 218. 
Words, 152-164; choice of, 152-166; 

often mispronounced, list of, 59-60; 

to describe persons, list of, 280 ; to 

describe plants, list of, 289-290; 

three hundred spelled in two or 

more ways, 343-350; using one's 

own words, 9. 
Would and should, 60, 52. 
Would better, would rather, etc., 45. 
Wright, M. O., 290-291. 
Written assignment, the, 226-227. 
Written examination, the, 231-233. 
Written lesson, the, 226. 

Youth's Companion, articles for sum- 
marizing, 230-231. 



